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XXIV.—SPRACHLICHE STUDIEN ZUR ASTHETIK 
WINCKELMANNS. 


I. 


Mit markanten Ziigen hat Goethe’ Winckelmanns Lebens- 
bild gezeichnet und ihm fiir immer den Vorteil gesichert, 
“jm Andenken der Nachwelt als ein ewig Tiichtiger und 
Kriiftiger zu erscheinen ”; in umfassender Weise hat Justi * 
Winckelmann, den Kunsthistoriker und Archiiologen, in 
einer Biographie dargestellt, welche sich zu einem groszen 
Bilde der zeitgenéssischen Kunstbestrebungen erweitert ; aber 
die philologische Forschung hat Winckelmann bis jetzt 
ginzlich unbeachtet gelassen.’ Mit Unrecht, denn die 
deutsche Literatur kann Winckelmann mit eben so viel, 
wenn nicht mit mehr Recht fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen 
als die Kunstgeschichte und Altertumskunde. Winckel- 
manns Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums* ist, yom kunst- 


1 Winekelmann, WA, XXXXvI, pp. 1-101. 

*Winckelmann und seine Zeitgenossen,? Leipzig, 1898. 

5 Vgl. jedoch des Verfassers Artikel iiber Grazie und Geschmack in 
Zischrft. f. deutsche Wortforschung, 1x, 2, pp. 141-152; x, 1, pp. 17-20. 

* Dresden, 1764; zitiert als GKA. 563 
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historischen und archiiologischen Standpunkt beurteilt, 
durehaus veraltet, als Literaturdenkmal steht dieses Werk 
in unvergiinglicher Jugendfrische 

Stellen wir an ein Literaturdenkmal die Forderung, dasz 
es einen reichen Gefiihlsinhalt habe, und dasz dieser Inhalt 
in einer adiiquaten Form dargestellt sei, so gehéren die 
wichtigsten von Winckelmanns Schriften trotz ihres zum 
groszen Teil fachwissenschaftlichen Inhalts der Literatur 
an, und sein Hauptwerk, die Geschichte der Kunst des Alter- 
tums kann fiiglich als ein «ria és aed der deutschen Na- 
tionalliteratur bezeichnet werden. Was zuniichst Winckel- 
manns Stil anbetrifft, so haben Herder,’ Goethe * und A. W. 
Schlegel * gewetteifert, ihn zu preisen. Es wiirde sich also 
wohl der Miihe verlohnen, diesen Stil zum Gegenstand 
umfassender sprachwissenschaftlicher Untersuchungen zu 
machen und unter anderem festzustellen, worin das von 
Goethe bemerkte “schéne Masz” und die “ wiirdige Ein- 
falt”? von Winckelmanns Schriften bestehen. Andrerseits 
bedarf ihr reicher Gefiihlsinhalt kaum eines Hinweises, 
denn das war ja eben das Wesen dieses Mannes, dasz er 
nicht durch begriffliches Denken, sondern durch reine In- 
tuition geleitet wurde, weshalb Goethe® ihn mit Recht unter 
die Dichter zihlt. 

So miichtig wirkte das Anschauungsvermégen in Winckel- 
mann, dasz die Kunstdenkmiiler, welche er betrachtete, fiir 
ihn Leben annahmen, ihm das innerste Geheimnis plastischer 
Kunst offenbarten, dasz er selbst im Geiste zum schaffenden 


'Vgl. Herders Denkmahl Johann Winkelmanns, Werke, ed. Suphan, vii, 
p- 439. 

* Fragmente, ed. Suphan, 1, pp. 218/219; Erstes kritisches Wiildchen, ed. 
cit., I, p. 11; Denkmahl, ed. cit., vi, p. 439. 

p. 94. 

‘In der Besprechung der Fernowschen Ausgabe, Stimmiliche Werke, ed. 
Bécking, x1, pp. 325, 333. 

5 L. ¢, pp. 56/57. 
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Kiinstler wurde, und so sind denn auch seine Beschreibun- 
gen des Torso, des Apollo im Belvedere, der Niobe- und 
Laokoon-Gruppen von echt dichterischem Geiste getragen. 
Aber Winckelmann war nicht allein Dichter, sondern intui- 
tiver Asthetiker, denn indem er das Schéne in den Werken 
hellenischer Plastik erschaute, suchte er auf Grund der 
anschaulich erlangten Erkenntnis das Wesen des Schénen- 
an-sich zu erfassen. Dadurch nun, dasz Winckelmann sich 
auf das seinem plastischen Empfinden und seinem antiken 
Geiste gemiisze Gebiet der Plastik beschriinkte, welches in 
den, seinen Betrachtungen zu Grunde liegenden griechischen 
Skulpturen den vollendetsten Ausdruck gefunden hat, der je 
einer Kunst zu teil geworden ist, ferner, dasz seine Objektivitit 
durch eine echt hellenische Besonnenheit gesichert und durch 
eine erstaunliche Gelehrsamkeit unterstiitzt wurde, indem es 
ihm “wie den Alten gliickte, das Unzulingliche durch das 
Vollstiindige seiner Persénlichkeit zu vergiiten,” vereinigten 
sich alle Umstiinde, um Winckelmanns Kunstbetrachtung zu 
einer fiir alle Kiinste giiltigen und allgemein vorbildlichen 
zu erheben. 

Auf dem einseitig intuitiven Charakter dieser Kunst- 
betrachtung beruht die Bedeutung, aber auch die Unzuling- 
lichkeit von Winckelmanns Asthetik, niimlich ihr Unver- 
moégen aus dem Anschauungsstoff zu abstrahieren und somit 
zu wissenschaftlichen Bestimmungen der iisthetischen Grund- 
begriffe vorzudringen. Aber dieser Mangel vermag nicht 
Winckelmanns Verdienst zu schmiilern, dasz durch ihn der 
in der rein abstrakten Reflexion der Baumgartenschen Schule 
verharrenden deutschen Asthetik ein notwendiges Erfah- 
rungselement beigemischt, die Asthetik selbst von allen 
pidagogisch-moralisierenden Tendenzen befreit, und hier 
der erste gewaltige Anstosz zur Regeneration der Kunstan- 


Goethe, ¢., p. 25. 
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schauung der Zeit gegeben wurde,' welche ihrerseits den 
Boden fiir eine grosze nationale Literatur schuf. Der Lite- 
rarhistoriker darf in Winckelmanns Geschichte der Kunst des 
Altertums einen ebenso bedeutsamen Vorboten dieser Lite- 
ratur sehen, als in Klopstocks Messias, Lessings Laokoon 
und Herders Fragmenten, ohne dasz ihm jedoch eine Unter- 
suchung iiber das Verhiiltnis der klassischen Dichtung des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts in Deutschland im Einzelnen, 
namentlich auch iiber das der Kunsttheorieen der Weimarer 
Kunstfreunde zu Winckelmann zur Verfiigung stiinde. 
Auch die Asthetik Winckelmanns in ihrem Verhiltnis zur 
antiken Philosophie bietet noch manche ungeléste Probleme. 
Wiihrend Hettner* auf Winckelmanns Abhingigkeit von 
Plato hinweist, wozu auch eine briefliche Bemerkung 
Winckelmanns stimmt,’ schlieszt dieser sich in dem Kern- 
punkt seiner Asthetik, der Lehre der Emanation des Schénen 
aus der Gottheit, an Plotinos an, andrerseits in dem fiir ihn 
so charakteristischen Begriff der “ Begreiflichkeit ” an das 
des Aristoteles. Der von Schelling‘ mit Recht 
geriigte Umstand, dasz Winckelmann nicht lehre, “wie die 
Formen von dem Begriff aus erzeugt werden kénnen,” 
diirfte aus dem Dualismus zu erkliiren sein, dem ein gleich- 
zeitig an Plotinos und Aristoteles ankniipfender Eklektizis- 
mus notwendigerweise verfallen muszte. So spricht Winckel- 
mann wohl von dem Begriff der Schénheit als einem “ aus 
der Materie durchs Feuer gezogenen Geist, welcher sich 
suchet ein Geschépf zu zeugen nach dem Ebenbilde der in 
dem Verstande der Gottheit entworfenen ersten verniinf- 


1'Vgl. Madame de Staél, Del’ Allemagne,’ Paris, 1814, 1, pp. 229, 234. 

2 Geschichte der deutschen Lateratur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, Braun- 
schweig, 1872, 11,? p. 432. 

8 Stimtliche Werke, ed. Joseph Eiselein, Donaudéschingen, 1825, x, p. 217. 

* Uber das Verhéiltnisz der bildenden Kiinste 2u der Natur in den Philoso- 
phischen Schriften, Landshut, 1809, 1, p. 349. 
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tigen Creatur,”' wobei er durchaus auf dem Boden des 
Plotinos steht, dessen vods Winckelmanns “Geist” offenbar 
entspricht, und mit Recht folgert er aus der Einheit der 
Gottheit die Einheit der schénen Form, aber der an diese 
Form angelegte Begriff der Faszbarkeit und Ubersichtlich- 
keit, also der “ Begreiflichkeit,” wiichst nicht organisch aus 
dem Begriffe der géttlichen Einheit heraus, und Winckel- 
mann versiumte es, im Anschlusz an Plotinos eine Erkla- 
rung fir die Funktion des “ Geistes” zu geben oder gar die 
Lehren des Plotinos zu vertiefen. 

Es ist hier nicht der Ort, alle angeregten Fragen zu 
behandeln ; es soll vielmehr lediglich ein Beitrag geliefert 
werden zu einer sprachwissenschaftlichen Grundlage fiir 
iisthetisch-literarhistorische Arbeiten iiber Winckelmann und 
zu diesem Zwecke eine Anzahl von Wortern, welche fiir das 
Verstiindnis Winckelmanns von Wichtigkeit sind, auf ihre 
Bedeutung hin untersucht werden. Solche Vorarbeiten sind 
durchaus erforderlich, da Winckelmanns Knappheit im Aus- 
druck* und eine gewisse, schon von A. W. Schlegel * beob- 
achtete Altertiimlichkeit seines Stiles das Verstiindnis seiner 
Schriften erschweren ; doch sind dieses nur untergeordnete 
Momente neben der allgemeinen, und besonders fiir alle 
tieferen Schriftsteller in Betracht kommenden Erscheinung 
des Sprachlebens, niimlich dem Umstande, dasz der Bedeu- 
tungsinhalt von Wortern, namentlich von solchen, die ethische 
oder iisthetische Urteile bezeichnen, im Sprachgebrauch des 
Individuums rein individuelle Wertungen annimmt.‘ Es ist 
nun die Aufgabe der Philologie, nicht nur den Bedeutungs- 
inhalt eines Wortes fiir die gesamte Sprachgenossenschaft 
festzustellen, worunter wir die Disziplin der Lexikographie 


1GKA, p. 149. 

' 2Vgl. Winckelmanns Brief an Walther, Werke, x, pp. 187/188. 
¢., p. 325. 
‘Vgl. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte,? pp. 94/95. 
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verstehen, sondern auch den Vorstellungsinhalt, den dieses 
Wort im Sprachgebrauch des Einzelnen darstellt, zu ermit- 
teln, wenn dieser Einzelne in der individuellen Bedeutung, 
die er dem Worte verleiht, Gedanken niedergelegt hat, die 
fiir das Geistesleben der Gesamtheit von Wichtigkeit gewesen 
sind. Dieses ist durchaus der Fall bei Winckelmann, der 
iibrigens seine isthetischen Urteile fast ausschlieszlich an 
den vorhandenen Sprachschatz anheftete, so dasz eine Unter- 
suchung der einschligigen Worter in seinem Sprachgebrauch 
ein wichtiges Mittel zum Verstiindnis seiner Asthetik an 
die Hand gibt. 


II. 


Es ist nun vor allem bezeichnend fir die Eigenart 
von Winckelmanns Asthetik, dasz eine Untersuchung des 
Bedeutungsinhaltes des Wortes “ schén”’ in seinem Sprachge- 
brauch keinerlei nennenswerte Aufschliisse iiber sein iisthe- 
tisches Denken gewiihrt. Es liegt dieses an dem Umstand, 
dasz der Begriff des Schénen nicht den Fundamentalbegriff 
seiner Asthetik bildet. Einer Definition der “Schénheit,” 
welche Winckelmann tatsiichlich mit dem “Schénen”’ iden- 
tifiziert, obwohl er theoretisch beide Begriffe zu scheiden 
sucht, und worunter er Schénheit der Form versteht,’ geht 
er sogar geflissentlich aus dem Wege, wenn er sagt: “es 
kann aber leichter . . . von der Schénheit gesaget werden, 
was sie nicht ist, als was sie ist,” * und die von ihm gegebe- 
nen Erklirungen des Begriffs sind giinzlich unzureichend ; 
es wire zwar lehrreich, den Begriff des “Schénen” aus 
Winckelmanns Sprachgebrauche zu rekonstruieren und zu 
den auf gleiche Weise gewonnenen Begriffen der “Grazie” 


'Von der Fiihigkeit der Empfindwng des Schinen in der Kunst, Dresden, 
1763, p. 4 (zitiert als FES). 
*GKA, p. 141. 5GKA, p. 142. 
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und des “Erhabenen” in Beziehung zu setzen, aber der 
Mittelpunkt seiner Asthetik wire damit nicht gefunden. 
Dieser weist vielmehr auf das Héchste, auf die Gottheit 
selbst hin, deren Begriff ihm den Begriff der Einheit liefert, 
wie uns die Worter “einfach,” “ Einfalt,” “ Einheit ” 
zeigen. 

Eryracu = einheitlich, als Ganzes wirkend. 

‘Die héchste Schénheit ist in Gott, und der Begriff der Menschlichen 
Schénheit wird vollkommen, je gemiiszer und iibereinstimmender derselbe 
mit dem héchsten Wesen kann gedacht werden, welches uns der Begriff 
der Einheit und der Untheilbarkeit von der Materie unterscheidet. Dieser 
Begriff der Schénheit ist wie ein aus der Materie durchs Feuer gezogener 
Geist, welcher sich suchet ein Geschépf zu zeugen nach dem Ebenbilde der 
in dem Verstande der Gottheit entworfenen ersten verniinftigen Creatur. 
Die Formen eines solchen Bildes sind einfach und ununterbrochen, und in 
dieser Einheit mannigfaltig, und dadurch sind sie harmonisch.’’ ! 

‘* Denn die Formen eines schénen Kérpers sind durch Linien bestimmt, 
welche bestiindig ihren Mittelpunct veriindern, und fortgefiihrt niemals 
einen Cirkel beschreiben, folglich einfacher, aber auch mannigfaltiger, als 
ein Cirkel, welcher, so grosz und so klein derselbe immer ist, eben den 
Mittelpunct hat, und andere in sich schlieszet, oder eingeschlossen wird.’ * 


Oder kurz zusammengefaszt : 
‘“Das Schone bestehet in der Mannigfaltigkeit im Einfachen.’’ * 


Offenbar anschlieszend an die Lehre des Plotinos, dasz 
das Schéne das Formenprinzip der zu gestaltenden Materie 
und somit die Selbstbewegung der Idee, des hichsten Guten, 
ist, wodurch das Schéne mit dem Guten, mit Gott selbst, 
zusammentiillt, setzt Winckelmann den Begriff der héchsten 
Schénheit, als in dem der Gottheit enthalten, und schlieszt 
aus dem Wesen der Gottheit, niimlich Einheit und Unteil- 
barkeit, auf die Einfachheit der Form. Hierunter ist nun 


1GKA, pp. 149/150. 2GKA, p. 152. 
' § Erinnerung iiber die Betrachtung der Werke der Kunst in Bibliothek der 
schinen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste, v, 1, Leipzig, 1759, p. 6 
(zitiert als EB). 
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nicht etwas nicht aus Teilen Bestehendes zu verstehen, da 
dann ja nicht von Mannigfaltigkeit und Harmonie die Rede 
sein kénnte ; vielmehr etwas, dessen Teile ein einheitliches 
Ganzes bilden und nur als solches wirken. So ist denn das 
Einfache ” fiir Winckelmann das Wesen der Schiénheit der 
Form und ihrer konkreten Erscheinung, der aus Ellipsen 
gebildeten Schénheitslinie. 

Vgl. ‘Die Linie, die das Schéne beschreibet, ist elliptisch, und in der- 
selben ist das Einfache und eine bestiindige Veriinderung.”’ ! 

Das Moment der Schénheit an einer solchen Linie ist ein 
doppeltes, zuniichst das der Veriinderung, also der Be- 
wegung, welches den als konzentrisch gedachten Kreisen 
von Winckelmann abgesprochen wird, da sie nicht in ein- 
ander iibergehen, ferner bildet, worauf es hier ankommt, 
ein System konzentrischer Kreise ein Mannigfaltiges, das 
sich zu keiner héheren Einheit zusammenschlieszt ; die Wel- 
lenlinie hingegen, und dasz ihm diese vorschwebt, zeigt die 
Beschreibung des Torso, dessen Muskeln er mit Wellen ver- 
gleicht,’ bildet ein einheitliches Ganzes. Vergleicht man : 

‘Die Formen eines solchen Bildes sind einfach und ununterbrochen, 
und in dieser Einheit mannigfaltig’’ * 
mit : 

‘* Das Schéne bestehet in der Mannigfaltigkeit im Einfachen,”’ * 
so ergibt sich, dasz die Begriffe des “ Einfachen” und der 
“ Einheit ” sich decken ; in der Tat dient “einfach” als 
Adjektiv zu “ Einheit,” statt des bei Winckelmann nicht 
vorkommenden Wortes “ einheitlich.”’ 

Wenden wir uns jetzt zum zweiten Wort dieser Gruppe : 


EINFALT, so bezeichnet dieses : 


1 EB, p. 6. 

2 Beschreibung des Torso im Belvedere zu Rom in Bibliothek der schinen Wis- 
senschaften und der freyen Kiinste, v, 1, Leipzig, 1759, p. 37 (zitiert als BT). 

5GKA, p. 150. 

* EB, p. 6. 
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I. Einfachheit mit Anlehnung an den eigentlichen Sinn 
= Einheitlichkeit, im Gegensatz zur Vielteiligkeit. 

1) in der Psychologie : Freiheit von Leidenschaften. 

“In der Einfalt und in der Stille der Seele wirket sie [die Grazie], 
und wird durch ein wildes Feuer und in aufgebrachten Neigungen ver- 
dunkelt.”’ 

“ Einfalt” ist derjenige Zustand, in welchem die Einheit 
der Seelenkrifte nicht durch Leidenschaften gestirt wird, 
daher gleichbedeutend mit “ Einheit.” Veg. 


‘‘Kentlicher und bezeichnender wird die Seele in heftigen Leiden- 
schaften ; grosz aber und edel ist sie in dem Stand der Einheit, in dem 


Stand der Ruhe.”’ 
2) in den bildenden Kiinsten ; Einheitlichkeit der Form, 


Ubersichtlichkeit. 


‘*Durch die Einheit und Einfalt wird alle Schénheit erhaben, so wie es 
durch dieselbe alles wird, was wir wirken und reden: denn was in sich 
grosz ist, wird, mit Einfalt ausgefiihret und vorgebracht, erhaben. Es wird 
nicht enger eingeschriinkt, oder verliehret von seiner Grésze, wenn es unser 
Geist wie mit einem Blicke iibersehen und messen, und in einem einzigen 
Begriffe einschlieszen und fassen kann, sondern eben durch diese Begreif- 
lichkeit stellet es uns sich in seiner vélligen Grésze vor, und unser Geist 
wird durch die Fassung desselben erweitert, und zugleich mit erhaben.’’ * 


Die Einfalt bedingt demnach die Begreiflichkeit, d. h. 
diejenige Eigenschaft des Objekts, welche es dem beschauen- 
den Subjekte erméglicht, dasselbe in seiner Totalitit zu 
fassen und bildet mit der “ Einheit”’ einen integrierenden 
Bestandteil der “ Schénheit.” Vegl. 


‘‘Wodurch die Harmonie unterbrochen, und die Einheit und Einfalt 
gestéret wird, als worinn die Schénheit bestehet.’’ 4 ( 


1 Von der Grazie in Werken der Kunst, in Bibliothek der schiinen Wissen- 
schaften und der freyen Kiinste, v, 1, Leipzig, 1759, p. 14 (zitiert als G). 

? Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung der Griechischen Werke in der Malerei und 
Bildhawerkunst, 1755, Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhun- 
derts, No. 20, p. 25 (zitiert als GN). 
5GKA, p, 150. 


‘GKA, p. 145. 
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In diesem Sinne ist auch die “ Einfalt ” in der “ Allegorie” 
zu verstehen, welche Winckelmann fordert. 

“Die Einfalt bestehet in Entwerfung eines Bildes, welches mit so wenig 
Zeichen als méglich ist, die zu bedeutende Sache ausdriicke... Die Fin- 
falt ist in Allegorien, wie Gold ohne Zusatz, und der Beweis der Giite der- 
selben, weil sie alsdenn viel mit wenigen erkliiren.’’ ! 

II. Einfachheit in rein iibertragenem Sinne, wobei das 
Ungeteiltsein als die dem Dinge naturgemiisz zukommende 
Eigenschaft empfunden wird, und der Gegensatz zur Viel- 
teiligkeit nur insofern in Betracht kommt, als er diese natiir- 
liche Eigenschaft der Dinge stért, daher gleichbedeutend mit 
Natiirlichkeit, Schlichtheit, Naivitit. 

1) in der Moral; Unverderbtheit. 

‘*In der Einfalt der Sitten der ersten Zeiten der Republik.” * 


2) in der Kunst: Natiirlichkeit. 

‘*Die Kunst vor dem Phidias, und Michael Angelo und Raphael, ist 
zwar in keine véllige Vergleichung zu stellen ; aber sie hatte dort, wie hier, 
eine Einfalt und Reinigkeit, die destomehr zur Verbesserung geschickt ist, 
je ungekiinstelter und unverdorbener sie sich erhalten hat.”’ * 

Die Bedeutung des Naiven mit Riicksicht auf die zur 
Darstellung gebrachte Gemiitseigenschaft tritt besonders 
hervor an der folgenden Stelle: 


‘¢ Die schénsten Statuen der Faune sind ein Bild reifer schéner Jugend 
. . . und es unterscheidet sich ihre Jugend von jungen Helden durch eine 
gewisse Unschuld und Einfalt.’’ ¢ 


II]. Durch Vereinigung der sub I. 2 und II. 2 be- 
sprochenen Begriffe, nimlich des der Einheitlichkeit der 
Form und des der Natiirlichkeit, erhalten wir den der 
“edlen Einfalt,” so an der klassischen Stelle : 


‘*Das allgemeine vorziigliche Kennzeichen der Griechischen Meister- 
stiicke ist endlich eine edle Einfalt, und eine stille Grésse, so wohl in der 
Stellung als im Ausdruck,’’ 5 


1Versuch einer Allegorie, besonders fiir die Kunst, Dresden, 1766, p. 30 
(zitiert als VA). 

7GKA, p. 295. 5GKA, p. 331. *GKA, p. 158. 

5GN, p. 24. 
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wo die “edle Einfalt ” zuniichst auf die Erscheinungsform, 
die iiuszere Darstellung geht; vgl. 
Aus der reinen Einfalt in Gewiindern .. .’’ ! 


‘‘ Die hohe Einfalt, so wohl in der Bildung der Kiépfe, als in der ganzen 
Zeichnung, in der Kleidung, und in der Ausarbeitung.”’ * 


Dagegen geht die “stille Grésze” auf den dargestellten 
psychologischen Inhalt, die “grosze und gesetzte Seele.” 
Beide Begriffe finden sich priignant vereinigt in der Fiigung 
“ stille Einfalt ”’: 

“‘Du muszt dieselbe(n] [die Werke des Altertums] mit groszer Ruhe 


betrachten ; denn das viele im wenigen und die stille Einfalt wird dich 
sonst unerbauet lassen.’? 


Die “edele Einfalt und stille Grésse” der GN heiszt in 
GKA : “Gratie.” 

Zu vergleichen ist Sulzers‘ Artikel iiber Einfalt, der 
durchaus unter Winckelmanns Einflusz steht. Winckel- 
mann gebraucht das Wort “ Einfalt” nur in lobendem 
Sinne, und es scheint durch ihn in die Terminologie der 
deutschen Asthetik eingefiihrt zu sein. 

Es ist kiirzlich von J. A. Walz® darauf hingewiesen wor- 
den, dasz die Fiigung “edle Einfalt” sich wohl auf die 
englischen Asthetiker zuriickfiihren liiszt. 

Den Begriff der “ Einheit” von der negativen Seite zeigt 
die Gruppe GEZWUNGEN und GEWALTSAM. 

‘*Die Eigenschaften des iiltern und ersten Stils der Hetrurischen Kiinst- 
ler, sind erstiich die geraden Linien ihrer Zeichnung, nebst der steifen 
Stellung und der gezwungenen Handlung ihrer Figuren, und zweytens der 
unvollkommene Begriff der Schénheit des Gesichts...* Wir gehen also 


von dem ersten und iilteren Hetrurischen Stile zu dem nachfolgenden und 
zweyterl, dessen Eigenschaften und Kennzeichen sind theils eine empfind- 


1GKA, p. 336. 2 GKA, p. 226. SEB, p. 4. 

* Allgemeine Theorie der schinen Kiinste, Leipzig, 1792-1794, 1, pp. 
15-20. 

5 Zischrft f. deutsche Wortforschung, x11, 3, p. 178. 

®GKA, p. 106. 
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liche [sich der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung aufdriingende, hervortretende] 
Andeutung der Figur und deren Theile, theils eine gezwungene Stellung 
und Handlung, die in einigen Figuren gewaltsam und iibe[r]trieben ist. 
In der ersten Eigenschaft sind die Muskeln schwiilstig erhoben, und liegen 
wie Hiigel, die Knochen sind schneidend gezogen, und allzu sichtbar 
angegeben, wodurch dieser Stil hart und peinlich wird.... Die zweyte 
Eigenschaft kann nicht unter einen einzigen Begriff gefasset werden: denn 
gezwungen und gewaltsam ist nicht einerley. Dieses gehet nicht allein auf 
die Stellung, die Handlung, und auf den Ausdruck, sondern auch die Be- 
wegung aller Theile ; jenes kann zwar von der Handlung gesagt werden, 
ist aber auch in der rauhesten Stellung. Gezwungen, ist das Gegentheil 
von der Natur, und gewaltsam, von der Sittsamkeit und von dem Woh!- 
stande. Das erste ist eine Eigenschaft auch des ersten Stils, das zweyte 
aber dieses Stils insbesondere. Das gewaltsame der Stellung flieszet aus 
der ersten Eigenschaft: denn um den gesuchten [ beabsichtigten] starken 
Ausdruck und die empfindliche Andeutung zu erhalten, setzte man die 
Figuren in Stiinde [Stellungen] und Handlungen, worinn sich jenes am 
sichtbarsten iiuszern konnte, und man wiihlete das Gewaltsame an statt der 
Ruhe und der Stille, und die Empfindung [Gemiitsbewegung, Affekt] 
wurde gleichsam aufgeblasen, und bis an ihre iiuszersten Grenzen ge- 
trieben.’’ 


Der Unterschied zwischen “ gezwungen” und “ gewalt- 


sam ” besteht aber nicht so sehr darin, dasz nur das “ Ge- 
zwungene” wider die Natur ist, wie man aus dem eben 
zitierten Passus schlieszen kénnte, denn es zeigen Stellen 
wie : 

‘Ueber dieses angenommene Systema erhoben sich die Verbesserer der 
Kunst, und niherten sich der Wahrheit der Natur. Diese lehrete aus der 
Hiirte und von hervorspringenden und jiih abgeschnittenen Theilen der 
Figur in fliiszige Umrisse zu gehen, die gewaltsamen Stellungen und 
Handlungen gesitteter und weiser zu machen,’’ ? 
dasz auch das “ Gewaltsame”’ eine Entfernung von der Na- 
tur, der Lehrmeisterin aller Kunst, bedeutet. Vielmehr 
geht das “‘Gezwungene ” zuniichst auf die Form, das “ Ge- 
waltsame”’ auf den Inhalt und nur sekundir auf die durch 
den Inhalt bedingte Form eines plastischen Kunstwerkes, 
denn das eigentliche Gebiet des “‘Gezwungenen” ist die 


1GKA, pp. 109/110. *GKA, p. 224. 
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“ Stellung,” des “ Gewaltsamen ” die “ Handlung” und der 
« Ausdruck,” und das “Gewaltsame” ist das Gegenteil 
einerseits der “ Sittsamkeit ” und des “ Wohlstandes ” [des 
feinen Anstandes], andrerseits der “ Ruhe” und der “ Stille.” 
Zum Beweise, dasz der Vorzug des zweiten griechischen, des 
“hohen” Stils sich aus dem Inhalt ergibt, und somit auch 
das “‘Gewaltsame” sich zuniichst auf den Inhalt, nicht auf 
die Form bezieht, kann angezogen werden, was Winckel- 
mann im weiteren Verlaufe iiber den zweiten etrurischen 
Stil sagt : 

‘“‘Ueberhaupt wiirde dieser zweyte Stil, verglichen mit dem Griechischen 
yon guter Zeit, anzusehen seyn, wie ein junger Mensch, welcher das Gliick 
einer aufmerksamen Erziehung nicht gehabt, und dem man den Ziigel in 
seinen Begierden und Aufwallung der Geister schieszen lassen, die ihn zu 
aufgebrachten Handlungen treiben, wie dieser, sage ich, gegen einen 
schénen Jiingling seyn wiirde, bey welchem eine weise Erziehung und ein 
gelehrter Unterricht das Feuer einschriinken, und der vorziiglichen Bil- 
dung der Natur selbst, durch ein gesittetes Wesen, eine grészere Erhoben- 
heit geben wird.” 

Hiermit ist zu vergleichen : 

“Stand und Gebihrden an den alten Figuren sind wie an einem 

Menschen, welcher Achtung erwecket und fordern kann, und der vor den 
Augen weiser Miinner auftritt: ihre Bewegung hat den nothwendigen 
Grund des Wirkens in sich, wie durch ein fliissiges feines Gebliit und mit 
einem sittsamen Geiste zu geschehen pfleget: nur allein die Stellung der 
Bacchanten auf geschnittenen Steinen ist der Absicht bey denselben 
gemiisz, das ist, gewaltsam [d. h. spiegelt eine starke psychische Erregung 
wider].’’? 
Um so auffallender ist es, dasz Winckelmann die Kiinstler 
des ersten etrurischen Stils, ganz seiner sonstigen Auffas- 
sungsweise zuwider, den Inhalt durch die Form bestimmen 
liszt. 

Somit ist das “‘Gewaltsame ” als das Gegenteil der “ stil- 
len Grésze,” das “ Gezwungene” und “ Gewaltsame”’ als 
das Gegenteil der “edlen Einfalt und der stillen Grisze ” 


'GKA, pp. 110/111. 7G, pp. 15/16. 
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aufzufassen, wenn auch bei dem “Gezwungenen” und 
“ Gewaltsamen” auf den Mangel der Einheitlichkeit, als 
eines integrierenden Teiles, den Winckelmann bei der “ Ein- 
falt” hervorhebt, nur indirekt geschlossen werden kann. 

Uber die Darstellung der Einheit in der plastischen 
Kunst, im weiteren Sinne iiber das hier obwaltende Ver- 
hiltnis von Inhalt zu Form, belehren uns die Worter 
“ Handlung,” “ Ausdruck ” und “ Erhaben.” 


III. 


HANDLUNG bedeutet : 

I. Die sich zu einem einheitlichen Ganzen verbindende 
Summe zielbewuszter Auszerungen des menschlichen Wil- 
lens. 

‘*Die Kunst unter den Griechen hat, wie ihre Dichtkunst . . . vier 
Hauptzeiten, und wir kénnten deren fiinf setzen. Denn so wie eine jede 
Handlung und Begebenheit fiinf Theile, und gleichsam Stufen hat, den 
Anfang, den Fortgang, den Stand, die Abnahme, und das Ende. . ., eben 
so verhiilt es sich mit der Zeitfolge derselben.’’ ! 

II. Ein solches Ganzes, als Zustand aufgefaszt, in der 
Kunst dargestellt. 

‘Die alten Kiinstler haben hier, wie ihre Dichter, ihre Personen 
gleichsam auszer der Handlung, die Schrecken oder Wehklagen erwecken 
miiste, gezeiget.’’ ? 

Da die “ Handlung” die wichtigste iiuszere Erscheinungs- 
form ist, in welche die Seele des Individuums treten kann, 
musz sie in der Plastik, als derjenigen Kunstiibung, in der 
die Seele den Korper bildet, also der Kunstiibung des Spiri- 
tualismus xat’ é€oynv, von besonderer Wichtigkeit sein und 
ist in der Tat eines der wichtigsten Merkmale fiir Winckel- 
mann in der Bestimmung der Epochen der Kunstgeschichte. 
Im “ iiltern ” Stile ist die “Handlung” “ gewaltsam,” daher 


1GKA, p. 213. 2G, p. 17. 
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die Stellung “gezwungen.”” Im “ groszen” oder “hohen”’ 
Stile findet ‘‘ Handlung ”’ nicht statt, und die Kunst erzeugt 
lediglich ein reines Gattungsideal. Im “schénen” Stil 
kommt die unterdriickte Sinnlichkeit wieder so weit zur 
Geltung, dasz sie die Herrschaft des Geistes nicht stirt, und 
die “ Handlung” zeigt “edle Einfalt und stille Grisze,” 
oder, wie es spiiter heiszt, ‘“ Gratie,” die Winckelmann, bevor 
er die “hohe” von der “niedern Gratie” trennt, allgemein 
als das “eigenthiimliche Verhiiltnisz der handelnden Person 
zur Handiung”' bezeichnet. 


III. Die Mittel, deren sich die bildende Kunst bedient, 
um ein solches darzustellen. 

‘‘Die Arme hiingen gerade herunter liingst den Seiten, an welche sie, 
wie fest angedriicket, vereinigt liegen, und folglich haben dergleichen Fi- 
guren gar keine Handlung, welche durch Bewegung der Arme und der 
Hiinde ausgedrucket wird.”’ ? 

“,,. hat derselbe [Michael Angelo] aus seinen Weiblichen Figuren Ge- 
schiépfe einer andern Welt, im Gebiiude [Wuchs], in der Handlung [der 
die Handlung veranschaulichenden Stellung der Arme und Hinde] und 
in den Gebehrden [dem Mienenspiel] gemacht.’’ * 


Fiir Auspruck gibt Winckelmann selbst die folgende 
Definition : 
‘Der Ausdruck ist eine Nachahmung [Darstellung] des wirkenden und 
leidenden Zustandes unserer Seele, und unsers Kérpers, und der Leiden- 
schaften so wohl, als der Handlungen.’’ ¢ 

Wichtig ist hier das Verhiiltnis des “ Ausdrucks,” also 
der Wiedergabe psychischer und kérperlicher Vorgiinge zur 
“vornehmsten Absicht der Kunst, der Schénheit.”’ 

“Die Stille ist derjenige Zustand, welcher der Schénheit, so wie dem 
Meere, der eigentlichste ist. ,. Es kann auch der Begriff einer hohen 


Schénheit nicht anders erzeuget werden, als in einer stillen und von allen 
einzelnen Bildungen abgerufenen Betrachtung der Seele . . . und so unge- 


1G, p. 15. ?GKA, p. 40. 
p.167. ‘SEB, p.2 
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riihrt von Empfindungen sind die mehresten Bilder der Gétter ; daher die 
hohe Schénheit dem angefiihrten Genius in der Villa Borghese nur in 
diesem Zustande zu geben war.’’ ! 

Da die “hohe ” [iibersinnliche] Schénheit die Einheit der 
Seele zur Voraussetzung hat, wiirde die Schénheit der Li- 
nien leiden, sobald die Seele aus dem Zustand der Einheit, 
der Ruhe tritt, denn : 

‘In beyden Zustiinden [‘‘dem wirkenden und leidenden Zustand unserer 

Seele, und unsers Kérpers’’] veriindern sich die Ziige des Gesichts, und 
die Haltung des Kérpers, folglich die Formen, welche die Schénheit bil- 
den, und je grészer diese Veriinderung ist, desto nachtheiliger ist dieselbe 
der Schénheit.’’ ? 
Also steht der Kiinstler hier vor einem Dilemma, denn die 
absolute Einheit der Seele kommt nur den Géttern zu, auch 
Gétter muszten handelnd, wenn auch nicht leidend dar- 
gestellt werden ; die “hohe” Schénheit konnte iiberhaupt 
nicht der einzige, und nicht einmal der héchste Vorwurf 
der plastischen Kunst sein. Der “ altere” griechische Stil 
strebte offenbar nur eine sinnliche, nicht “hohe” Schénheit 
an, aber selbst dieses gelang nur unvollkommen, weil der 
Gegenstand der Darstellung das “‘Gewaltsame” war. 

“Die Zeichnung war nachdriicklich, aber hart; miichtig, aber ohne 

Gratie, und der starke Ausdruck vermiuderte die Schénheit.”’ * 
Dem auf dem “iilteren” folgenden “hohen” Stile war es 
gelungen, die “hohe” Schénheit rein darzustellen, aber 
nur durch den tatsiichlichen Verzicht auf die Darstellung 
psychischer Vorgiinge, sowie alles Individuellen und Cha- 
rakteristischen. 


**Gedachte grosze Meister des hohen Stils hatten die Schénheit allein in 
einer vollkommenen Uebereinstimmung der Theile, und in einem erhobe- 
nen Ausdrucke, und mehr das wahrhaftig Schéne, als das Liebliche, ge- 
suchet. Da aber nur ein einziger Begriff der Schénheit, welcher der hichste 
und sich immer gleich ist . . . kann gedacht werden, so miissen sich diese 
Schénheiten allezeit diesem Bilde niihern, und sich einander iihnlich und 


1GKA, pp. 167/168. *GKA, p. 167. ° *GKA, p. 221. 
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gleichformig werden : dieses ist die Ureache von der Aehnlichkeit der 
Képfe der Niobe und ihrer Téchter, welche unmerklich und nur nach dem 
Alter und dem Grade der Schénheit in ihnen verschieden ist.’’ } 

Eine vollkommene Verséhnung dieser Widerspriiche, die 
Darstellung psychischer Vorgiinge, bei denen die Einheit der 
Seele erhalten blieb und eine adiiquate Form fand, gelang 
erst im “schénen” Stil, indem man Seelenzustinde schil- 
derte, welche die Harmonie der Seele nicht brechen, sondern 
die Seele gleichsam iiber sich selbst erheben. 

‘“‘Das Mannigfaltige und die mehrere Verschiedenheit des Ausdrucks 
that der Harmonie und der Groszheit in dem schénen Stile keinen Eintrag : 
die Seele aiuszerte sich nur wie unter einer stillen Fliiche des Wassers, und 
trat niemals mit Ungestiim hervor. In Vorstellung [Darstellung] des Lei- 
dens bleibt die grészte Pein verschlossen, wie im Laocoon, und die Freude 
schwebet wie eine sanfte Luft, die kaum die Bliitter riihret, auf dem Ge- 
sichte einer Bacchante, auf Miinzen der Insel Naxus.’’ ? 

Nur “grosze Seelen” vermégen dieses, und die Voraus- 
setzung fiir die Darstellung solcher ist eine “ grosze Seele” 
des Kiinstlers. 

‘Der Kiinstler muste die Stircke des Geistes in sich selbst fiihlen, 
welche er seinem Marmor einpriigete.’’ * 

So konnten denn, wie in der Laokoongruppe, die heftig- 
sten seelischen Erschiitterungen dargestellt und trotzdem 
eine vollendete Schénheit der Linien erreicht werden ; das- 
selbe gelang bei Darstellung der sinnlichen Natur dadurch, 
dasz diese als Eins mit der geistigen Natur erscheint. Dieses 
Maszhalten in der Darstellung von Affekten und Leiden- 
schaften, diese Schénheit des “ Ausdrucks,” als der sinn- 
lichen Erscheinung der inneren Aktion, ist die “ edle Ein- 
falt” und “stille Grésse,” oder wie sie in GKA heiszt, 
die “Gratie.”” Daraus, dasz die “ Gratie’’? das Charakteristi- 
sche der griechischen Plastik in der Zeit ihrer Vollendung 
ist, geht die hohe Bewertung hervor, die Winckelmann dem 
Psychischen gibt. Die schéne Form ist bedingt durch die 


1GKA, p. 229. 2GKA, p. 233. SGN, p. 25. 
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schéne Seele, und wenn Winckelmann auch nicht zeigt, 
weshalb dieses so ist, so hat doch die Form bei ihm allein 
durch den Inhalt Bedeutung, und Hettners Tadel: “ Der 
geistige Urgrund der Kunst kommt bei ihm nicht zu seinem 
Rechte,” ' ist durchaus zuriickzuweisen. 

Lessing nahm im Laokoon® an Winckelmanns Ausfiih- 
rungen insofern Anstosz, als er dessen Motivierung aus der 
Psyche des Kiinstlers und des Kunstobjekts nicht gelten las- 
sen wollte; durch Beispiele, die er der griechischen Poesie, 
nicht der Plastik, entnahm, suchte er den Beweis zu erbrin- 
gen, dasz nicht der “ Ausdruck,” sondern die “ Schénheit ” 
das héchste Gesetz der griechischen Kiinstler gewesen sei. 
Er sagt : 

‘Es giebt Leidenschaften und Grade von Leidenschaften, die sich in dem 
Gesichte durch die hiiszlichsten Verzerrungen jiuszern, und den ganzen 
Korper in so gewaltsame Stellungen setzen, dasz alle die schénen Linien, 
die ihn in einem ruhigern Stande umschreiben, verloren gehen. Dieser ent- 
hielten sich also die alten Kiinstler entweder ganz und gar, oder setzten sie 
auf geringere Grade herunter, in welchen sie eines Maaszes von Schin- 
heit fiihig sind.”’* ... ‘‘Der Meister [des Laokoon] arbeitete auf die 
héchste Schénheit, unter den angenommenen Umstiinden des kérperlichen 
Schmerzes. Dieser, in aller seiner entstellenden Heftigkeit, war mit jener 
nicht zu verbinden. Er muszte ihn also herabsetzen ; er muszte Schreyen 
in Seufzen mildern ; nicht weil das Schreyen eine unedle Seele verriith, 
sondern weil es das Gesicht auf eine eckelhafte Weise verstellet.’’*... 
‘*Folglich kommen wir hier von selbst auf die Regel der Alten, dasz der 
Ausdruck der Schénheit untergeordnet seyn miisze.’’ 5 


Nun hatte Winckelmann durchaus nicht den “ Ausdruck ” 
der “ Schénheit ” iiberordnen wollen ; er sagt : 


‘* Aber der Ausdruck wurde derselben [der Schénheit] gleichsam zu- 
gewiiget, und die Schénheit war bey den alten Kiinstlern die Zunge an der 
Waage des Ausdrucks, und als die vornehmste Absicht derselben . . .’”’ ® 


Winckelmann und Lessing stehen in der Bewertung des 
1L. ¢., m, ii, p. 432. ? Ed. Bliimner,? Berlin, 1880, pp. 149 ff. 


5 p. 159. ¢., p. 162. 
5 Nachlasz A, /. ¢., p. 394. *°GKA, p. 168. 
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«“ Ausdrucks” gegeniiber der “Schénheit” so zu einander, 
dasz Lessing schlechterdings die “Schénheit” als héchstes 
Gesetz bei den alten Kiinstlern hinstellt und aus diesem 
Gesetz eine Abténung des “ Ausdrucks ” folgert,' Winckel- 
mann in der “ Schénheit” ein Regulativ des “ Ausdrucks” 
erblickt. Mit einer gewissen Genugtuung schreibt Lessing : 

‘©H, Winkelmann hat sich in der Geschichte der Kunst niiher erkliirt. 
Auch er bekennet, dasz die Ruhe eine Folge der Schénheit ist’’ ;? 
doch ist diese Anniiherung nur eine scheinbare und darf 
iiber den fundamentalen Gegensatz der Kunstanschauungen 
beider Manner nicht tiiuschen. Der der “Schénheit” unter- 
geordnete “ Ausdruck ” ist nach Lessing seinem Wesen nach 
“ permanent ”’: 

‘‘Unterschied in Ansehung der Schénheit des Ausdrucks, zwischen 
transitorischen und permanenten. Jener ist gewaltsam und folglich nie 
schin. Dieser ist die Folge von der éftern Wiederhohlung des erstern, 
vertriigt sich nicht allein mit der Schénheit sondern bringt auch mehr Ver- 
schiedenheit in die Schénheit selbst.”’ * 

Aus dem Umstande, dasz die bildenden Kiinste sich der 
“Figuren und Farben in dem Raume’”’*‘ bedienen, folgert 
Lessing, dasz das “ Coexistierende”” der Gegenstand ihrer 
Darstellung sei,* und im Zusammenhang hiermit schlieszt er 
das “ Transitorische ” fiir die Darstellung durch die bilden- 
den Kiinste aus. Das “ Transitorische” ist fiir Lessing 
“ gewaltsam”’; auch Winckelmann verwirft das “ Gewalt- 
same,” aber ihm ist es die Darstellung der nicht durch den 
Geist beherrschten Sinnlichkeit. Wie Lessing von dem 
Darstellungsstoffe “ Figuren und Farben” auf das Dar- 
stellungsgebiet des “Coexistenten ” schlieszt, so bestimmen 
ihm auch die, von einem a priori postulierten Schénheits- 
gesetz beherrschten Darstellungsmittel den geistigen Inhalt 


1L. p. 159. p. 398. 3 ¢., p. 399. 
*L. p. 250. 5L.¢., p. 251. ®L.c., p. 165. 
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des Kunstwerks.' Lessing geht also in seiner Besprechung 
vom Technischen aus und spielt die Frage nach dem Ver- 
hiltnis des “ Ausdrucks” zur “Schénheit ” gleichfalls auf 
das technische Gebiet hiniiber. Winckelmann dagegen geht 
hier, wie bei allen seinen Kunstbetrachtungen von der im 
Kunstwerk objektivierten, von ihm selbst anschaulich erfasz- 
ten Idee aus, welche sich die ihr gemiisze Erscheinungsform 
bildet, die als ein Gegebenes vorliegt. Somit schlieszt Les- 
sing von Form auf Inhalt, Winckelmann von Inhalt auf 
Form. Die psychologische Erklirung von Winckelmanns 
Verfahren ist, dasz die Form, welche er anschaut, so miich- 
tige Vorstellungsgefiihle in ihm erweckt, dasz er diese Vor- 
stellungsgefiihle, oder genauer gesagt, die mit denselben 
verbundenen Willensgefiihle in die Form als Idee einfiihlt. 
Aber auch dann bleibt Winckelmann dem Kunstwerke 
gegeniiber objektiv, Lessing dagegen verfihrt subjektiv, 
indem er an das Kunstwerk einen Maszstab anlegt, den ihm 
sein kritischer Verstand, nicht das Kunstwerk, geliefert hat. 
Das Technische der Frage entging Winckelmann natiirlich 
auch nicht ; mit Bezug auf Laokoon fertigt er die Frage ab 
mit einem biindigen : “ Die Oeffnung des Mundes gestattet 
es nicht.” *? Mit Recht faszt Winckelmann den “ Ausdruck”’ 
rein psychologisch und sieht das Vollendete der Meister- 
werke der griechischen Plastik in der Ubereinstimmung des 
Inhalts mit der Form und in der Darstellung groszer, d. h. 
ungebrochener Seelen, die in ihrer Einheit verharren und 
die ganze Form erfiillen. 

Im engen Zusammenhang mit dem Begriffe ““ Ausdruck ” 
steht der des “ Erhabenen.” 


ERHABEN in occasioneller Bedeutung zur Bezeichnung 
von Begriffen in Winckelmanns Kunsttheorie bedeutet : 


1L.c., p. 162. 2 GN, p. 24. 
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I. mit bewuszter Anlehnung an den Verbalbegriff “ erhe- 
ben ”: iiber die gemeine Natur erhaben. 


1) von der Seele : 

‘‘unser Geist wird durch die Fassung desselben erweitert, und zugleich 
mit erhaben.”’ ! 
Dies gilt im besonderen von der Seele des schaffenden 


Kinstlers. 


2) vom Kunstwerk : 

‘‘Jordans, von der Gattung niederer Geister, ist in dem Erhabenen der 
Malerei mit Rubens, seinem Meister, keineswegs in Vergleichung zu stel- 
len: er hat an die Héhe desselben nicht reichen, und sich iiber die Natur 
nicht hinaus sezen kénnen.”’ ? 

So existiert denn das “Erhabene” nicht in der sinnlichen 
Natur, sondern nur in der vom Kiinstler geschaffenen idealen 

Natur. Was hierunter zu verstehen ist, zeigt der Vergleich 
der Statue des Apollo im Belvedere mit dem Laokoon. 

“* Apollo hat das Erhabene, welches im Laocoon nicht statt fand.’’ * 


Winckelmann fiihrt dieses im Einzelnen aus, indem er 


vom Apollo sagt : 

‘Die Statue des Apollo ist das hdchste Ideal der Kunst unter allen 
Werken des Alterthums, welche der Zerstérung derselben entgangen sind. 
Der Kiinstler derselben hat dieses Werk giinzlich auf das Ideal gebauet, 
und er hat nur eben so viel von der Materie dazu genommen, als néthig 
war, seine Absicht auszufiihren und sichtbar zu machen.’’ ¢ 


Dagegen vom Laokoon : 
‘*Laocoon ist eine Natur [im Gegensatz zum ‘‘Ideal’’] im héchsten 

Schmerze, nach dem Bilde eines Mannes gemacht, der die bewuszte 

Stiirke des Geistes gegen denselben zu sammeln suchet.... Die Natur, 

welche der Kiinstler nicht verschénern konnte, hat er ausgewickelter, | 

angestrengeter und miichtiger zu zeigen gesuchet,’’ ® 


1GKA, p. 150. 
* Erliuterung der Gedanken von der Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in 

der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst in Sémiliche Werke, ed. Joseph Eiselein, 

Donauéschingen, 1825, 1, p. 146 (zitiert als EG). 

*GKA, p. 154. *GKA, p. 392. 
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Wenn auch Winckelmann den Apollo dem Laokoon vor- 
zuziehen scheint, so ist doch der Umstand, dasz er dem 
Laokoon das “ Erhabene” abspricht, nicht etwa so zu ver- 
stehen, als betrachte er diese Gruppe als minderwertig, denn 
er spricht von derselben als “diesem schénsten und groszen 
Werke der héchsten Zeit der Kunst,’”?! vielmehr geht das 
*Erhabene” im Apollo und das Nichtvorhandensein des- 
selben im Laokoon darauf zuriick, dasz der Kiinstler des 
Apollo von der Idee der Einheit, wie er sie in der gittlichen 
Psyche fand, ausging und diese zu realisieren suchte,wihrend 
der Kiinstler des Laokoon von dem in der sinnlichen Natur 
gegebenen Urbilde der leidenden menschlichen Psyche aus- 
ging, die er idealisierte, indem er sie,‘so weit es die mensch- 
liche Beschrinkung zuliiszt, der gittlichen Psyche niherte ; 
in letzter Linie auf den durch die Darstellungsobjekte 
bedingten Gegensatz von idealistischer zu_realistischer 
Darstellung. 

Dem “ Erhabenen” des Inhalts muszte das “ Erhabene”’ 
der Form entsprechen : 

‘So wie nun die Alten stuffenweis von der Menschlichen Schénheit bis an 
die Géttliche hinauf gestiegen waren, so blieb diese Staffel der Schénheit. 
In ihren Helden, das ist, in Menschen, denen das Alterthum die hichste 
Wiirdigkeit unserer Natur gab, niiherten sie sich bis an die Griinzen der 
Gottheit, ohne dieselben zu iiberschreiten, und den sehr feinen Unterschied 
zu vermischen . . . . Die Formen bildeten sie an Helden heldenmiiszig, 
und gaben gewissen Theilen eine mehr grosze [einen Uberschusz von 
Siunlichkeit verratend, also gerade das Gegenteil von ‘‘grosz’’ im ‘‘ groszen 
Stile’’] als natiirl[iche] Erhobenheit [Hervortreten]; in den Muskeln 
legten sie eine schnelle Wirkung und Regung, und in heftigen Handlungen 
setzten sie alle Triebfedern der Natur in Bewegung. Die Absicht hiervon 
war die mégliche Mannigfaltigkeit, welche sie suchten. . . . . Noch deut- 
licher aber liiszt sich dieses zeigen an eben diesen Muskeln am Laocoon, 
welcher eine durch das Ideal erhéhete Natur [also immerhin Natur, nicht 
‘*Tdeal’’ (q. v.)] ist, verglichen mit diesem Theile des Kérpers an vergit- 
terten und Géttlichen Figuren, wie der Hercules und Apollo im Belvedere 
sind. Die Regung dieser Muskeln ist am Laocoon iiber die Wahrheit bis 


1G@KA, p. 350. 
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zur Méglichkeit getrieben, und sie liegen wie Hiigel, welche sich in ein- 
ander schlieszen, um die héchste Anstrengung der Kriifte im Leiden und 
Widerstreben auszudriicken . . . . Im Apollo, dem Bilde der schénsten 
Gottheit, sind diese Muskeln gelinde, und wie ein geschmolzen Glas in 
kaum sichtbare Wellen geblasen, und werden mehr dem Gefiihle, als dem 


Gesichte, offenbar.”’ 

Auch wo die psychische Einheit nicht die absolute, gitt- 
liche ist, kann das “ Erhabene”’ stattfinden : die menschliche 
Psyche erscheint dann im zeitweiligen Zustande der Gefiihls- 
losigkeit, wie in der Niobegruppe, der Winckelmann deshalb 
die “hohe Gratie” zuerkennt. Das “Erhabene” bezieht 
sich also zuniichst auf das Psychische, weswegen Winckel- 
mann auch dem Kiinstler des Apollo einen “ erhabenern 
Geist ” beimiszt, und ist dann identisch mit dieser Einheit 
der Seele ; erst vermittelst des Psychischen auf die Kérper- 
formen, welche jenes Psychische zur Erscheinung bringen. 


II. absolut: “grosz,”’ wenn es in seiner Totalitit wirkt. 


1) von der Form. 

“‘Durch die Einheit [der Idee] und Einfalt [der sinnlichen Erschei- 
nung] wird alle Schénheit erhaben, so wie es durch dieselbe [die Einfalt] 
alles wird, was wir wirken und reden [vorausgesetzt, dasz unsere Hand- 
lungen und Worte ‘‘ grosz’’ sind]: denn was in sich grosz ist [die ihm 
charakteristischen Eigenschaften verglichen mit anderen Dingen derselben 
Gattung in bedeutendem Masze besitzt], wird, mit Einfalt ausgefiihret und 
vorgebracht, erhaben. Es wird nicht enger eingeschriinkt, oder verliehret 
von seiner Grésze, wenn es unser Geist wie mit einem Blicke iibersehen und 
messen, und in einem einzigen Begriffe einschlieszen und fassen kann, son- 
dern eben durch diese Begreiflichkeit stellet es uns sich in seiner villigen 
Grésze vor, und unser Geist wird durch die Fassung desselben erweitert, 
und zugleich mit erhaben [I. 1].’’? 


Da, wie wir sahen, die “ Einfalt ” die iiuszere Erscheinungs- 
form der “ Einheit’’ ist, und das, “was in sich grosz ist, 
mit Einfalt ausgefiihret und vorgebracht, erhaben wird,” so 
ist das “Erhabene” hier die sichtbare Form des einheit- 
lich gedachten “Groszen,” eines integrierenden Teiles der 


27GKA, p. 150. 


1GKA, pp. 163/164. 
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“Schénheit.” Das “ Erhabene” [I. 2], welches dem Lao- 
koon abgeht, so weit die Form in Betracht kommt, ist iden- 
tisch mit dem “ Erhabenen ” [II. 1], denn die Erscheinungs- 
form der in géttlicher Ruhe verharrenden Seele, ist eben das 
in seiner Totalitit wirkende “Grosze,” mit Bezug auf die 
Formen des menschlichen Kérpers : der aus sanft in einander 
flieszenden Linien gebildete Kontur. Im Laokoon dagegen 
herrscht wohl das “Grosze,”’! aber dadurch, dasz einzelne 
Teile auf Kosten der anderen betont sind, wird die Betrach- 
tung vom Ganzen auf das Einzelne abgeleitet, und das 
“ Erhabene ” kann nicht stattfinden. 

2) von der Seele: Im Zustand der Ataraxie.’ 

Ist es hiernach das “ gesittete Wesen,” die Biindigung der 
Leidenschaften, was der menschlichen Natur eine grészere 
Erhabenheit gibt, so besteht das “ Erhabene ” selbst aus der 
sich daraus ergebenden absoluten Harmonie der Seelenkriifte, 
der Ataraxie. Dem “ Erhabenen” der Form entspricht 
somit das “ Erhabene” des Inhalts, die Grésze und Stille 
der Seele, welche in dieser Form sich widerspiegelt. Da 
Winckelmann sagt: “ Der Kiinstler muste die Stiircke des 
Geistes in sich selbst fiihlen, welche er seinem Marmor ein- 
priigete,” * kann der “erhabenere”’ Geist des Kiinstlers des 
Apollo auch als in einem relativen Zustande der Ataraxie 
befindlich, erklirt werden. 

Mithin ist das “ Erhabene ” bei Winckelmann, selbst in 
oceasioneller Bedeutung, ein komplexer Begriff, der nicht 
mit einer Formel ausgeschépft werden kann, und wenn Justi 
sagt: ‘ Hier ist auch der Punkt, wo der Begriff des Erha- 
benen bei ihm auftritt, in ganz anderem Sinne als bei 
Longin, Burke und Kant. Erhaben bezeichnet nicht die 
gemischte Empfindung, die das iiberwiiltigend Grosze und 
Furchtbare erweckt, es ist Grésze durch Einfalt, im Gegen- 


1GKA, p. 233. 2GKA, pp. 110/111. *GN, p. 25. 
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satz zu Kleinlichkeit durch Vieltheiligkeit,”! so bezieht 
sich diese Definition nur auf “erhaben” [II] und liiszt den 
Begriff des Idealistischen im “Erhabenen”  giinzlich 
unberiicksichtigt. 

Daraus, dasz die “Schénheit” in “ Harmonie,” “ Einheit” 
und Einfalt besteht,? andrerseits durch die Einheit”’ 
und “ Einfalt ” alle “Schénheit” “erhaben” wird,’ kénnte 
man folgern, dasz das “ Erhabene” ein der “Schénheit” 
inhirierendes Element sei, gebildet durch die ‘“ Einheit”’ 
und “ Einfalt”; doch wiirde diese Erklirung Winckel- 
‘mann in Widerspriiche verwickeln, indem er Laokoon das 
“Erhabene” abspricht, andrerseits denselben zum “ sché- 
nen” Stil rechnet; vielmehr ist die ‘“Schédnheit” der 
kleinere, das “‘ Erhabene” der griszere, iiber die Schén- 
heit” hinausragende Begriff. Nur wo die “ Einheit” 
absolut ist, findet das “ Erhabene” statt. Mit Recht hebt 
Justi das Fehlen des “ Erstaunens” in Winckelmanns 
Begriff des “ Erhabenen” hervor, denn dem “ Erstaunen”’ 
gibt Winckelmann eine sehr geringe iisthetische Wertung. 
Wichtig ist vor allen Dingen, dasz der Schwerpunkt des 
“Erhabenen” im Psychischen liegt: es ist zuniichst die 
Idee, erst in zweiter Linie ihre sichtbare Erscheinung, die in 
das Bereich des “Erhabenen” gehért; ferner, dasz bei 
Winckelmann im Gegensatz zu Kant das “ Erhabene”’ men- 
surabel ist. Wie sehr der Begriff des “ Erhabenen” [IT] 
= “durch Einfalt grosz” sich von demjenigen der Zeit- 
genossen Winckelmanns unterscheidet, zeigt die von Sulzer 
gegebene Definition.‘ 

Das “Erhabene” [I. 2] beriihrt sich innig mit dem 
Begriff des “Ideals,” welcher das Substrat des “ Erha- 
benen” offenlegt. 


'L. p. 159. 7GKA, p. 145. 
p. 150. * pe 97. 
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IV. 


IDEAL bedeutet : 

I. den im Kunstwerk objektivierten Gedanken des Kiinst- 
lers, den ideellen Gehalt des Kunstwerks im Gegensatz 
zur Form. In diesem Sinne gebraucht Winckelmann auch, 
obschon keinesfalls ausschlieszlich, das Wort “ Idee.”’ 

“Diese Beschreibung [des Torso] gehet nur auf das Ideal der Statue, 
sonderlich da sie idealisch [q. v.] ist... . Die Vorstellung [ Darstellung, 
Beschreibung] einer jeden Statue sollte zween Theile haben: der erste in 
Absicht des Ideals, der andere nach der Kunst [Kunstform ; nach von 
Stein ! = Technik].? 

II. Das vom Kiinstler selbst geschaffene Urbild des 
Kunstwerks, im Gegensatz zu dem unmittelbar aus der 
sinnlichen Natur gewiihlten Vorbilde. 

1) als psychisches Gebilde des Kiinstlers = innere An- 
schauung. 

‘* Dieser Kiinstler [des Torso] hat ein hohes Ideal eines iiber die Natur 
erhabenen Kérpers, und eine Natur miinnlich vollkommener Jahre, wenn 
dieselbe bis auf den Grad Géttlicher Geniigsamkeit erhéhet wiire, in diesem 
Hercules gebildet, welcher hier erscheint, wie er sich von den Schlacken 
der Menschheit mit Feuer gereiniget, und die Unsterblichkeit . . . . erlan- 
get hat.’’® 
So auch, wenn das Urbild sich nicht auf ein einzelnes 
Kunstwerk bezieht, sondern eine, die gesamte Tiitigkeit des 
Kiinstlers beherrschende, subjektive Norm bezeichnet. 


“«. ,.. er [Bernini] ergriff das entgegengesetzte Ende vom Alter- 
thum: seine Bilder suchte er in der gemeinen Natur, und sein Ideal ist 
von Geschépfen unter einem ihm unbekannten Himmel genommen.’’ ¢ 
In Verbindung mit “hoch” [rein iibersinnlich] ist das 
“‘ Tdeal” das Urbild fiir die Darstellung des “ Erhabenen.”’ 

Den Ubergang zu der Bedeutung: Darstellung eines vom 
Kiinstler selbst geschaffenen Urbildes zeigt der Passus : 


1 Die Entstehung der neueren Asthetik, Stuttgart, 1886, p. 383. 
? BT, pp. 33/34. 3GKA, p. 369. *G, p. 22. 
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‘Die Jugend der Gétter hat in beyderley Geschlecht ihre verschiedene 
Stuffen und Alter, in deren Vorstellung [Darstellung] die Kunst alle ihre 
Schénheiten zu zeigen gesucht hat. Es ist dieselbe ein Ideal, theils von 
Minnlichen schénen Kérpern, theils von der Natur schiéner Verschnittenen 
genommen, und durch ein iiber die Menschheit erhabenes Gewiichs 
{Wuchs] erhéhet: daher sagt Plato, dasz Gittlichen Bildern nicht die 
wirklichen Verhiiltnisse, sondern welche der Einbildung die schiénsten 


schienen, gegeben worden.’’ 


Obwohl es sich hier um die Darstellung von Géttern 
handelt, hat wie die Abwesenheit des Wortes “hoch” im 
Zusammenhang mit “Ideal,” zeigt, das “ Erhabene” nicht 
statt, denn die Kiinstler nahmen bei der Darstellung 
jugendlicher Gétter Vorbilder aus der sinnlichen Natur, 
welche sie idealisierten, so dasz ihr Vorbild zwar ein 
“Tdeal” wurde, sie gingen aber nicht von der Idee der 
gottlichen Einheit aus. 

2) in der plastichen Kunst dargestellt. 

‘Der schéne Barberinische schlafende Faun ist kein Ideal [d. h. ist 
nicht die Darstellung eines vom Kiinstler selbst geschaffenen Urbildes, 
sondern ist nach einem von der sinnlichen Natur gebotenen Vorbilde ge- 


arbeitet], sondern ein Bild [Abbild] der sich selbst gelassenen [iiberlas- 
senen, also nicht idealisierten] einfiltigen Natur.’’ ? 


“Die Statue des Apollo ist das héchste Ideal der Kunst unter allen 
Werken des Alterthums [d. h. ist dasjenige Kunstwerk, welches der voll- 
kommenste Ausdruck eines Urbildes der von den Zufilligkeiten der sinn- 
lichen Natur gereinigten wahren Naturist] . . . . Der Kiinstler derselben 
hat dieses Werk giinzlich auf das Ideal [11. 1] gebauet, und er hat nur 
eben so viel von der Materie dazu genommen, als néthig war, seine Absicht 
auszufiihren und sichtbar zu machen."’ 


So bezeichnet das “Ideal” [II] nicht ein vollkommenes 
und deshalb unerreichbares Urbild, auch nicht die vollkom- 
mene Verkérperung einer Idee, sondern die vom Kiinstler 
in seinem subjektiven Bewusztsein gereinigte und vervoll- 
kommnete Natur. Es ist wohl zu beachten, dasz Winckel- 
mann keineswegs unter “Ideal,” wenn auch unter dem 


3GKA, p. 392. 


1GKA, p. 157, 1GKA, p. 158. 
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“hohen Ideal,” ein rein subjektives Erzeugnis der Phantasie 
versteht ; vielmehr musz, wie die Darstellung jugendlicher 
Gétter lehrt, das “Ideal” in dem festen Boden des durch 
die sinnliche Anschauung Gegebenen wurzeln und sich 
folgerichtig aus dem Realen entwickeln, denn dem Bernini 
wirft Winckelmann vor, dasz er zwar seine Kunstformen in 
der sinnlichen Natur gesucht, aber diese nicht unter 
Beobachtung der von dieser selben sinnlichen Natur verein- 
zelt gebotenen, mustergiiltigen Formen, also ihrem innersten 
Wesen entsprechend, vervollkommnet habe. Denn: 


‘* Was endlich die Schénheit einzelner Theile des Menschlichen Kérpers 
betrift, so ist hier die Natur der beste Lehrer: denn im Einzelnen ist 
dieselbe iiber die Kunst, so wie diese im Ganzen sich iiber jene erheben 
kann,”’? 


Die Frage, wie der Kiinstler zu seinem “ Ideal” kommt, 
beriihrt Winckelmann, soweit die Form in Betracht kommt, 
im Folgenden : 


‘Es fiillete Bernini ein sehr ungegriindetes Urtheil, wenn er die Wah! 
der schénsten Theile, welche Zeuxis an fiinf Schénheiten zu Croton machete, 
da er eine Juno daselbst zu malen hatte, fiir ungereimt und fiir erdichtet 
ansah, weil er sich einbildete, ein bestimmtes Theil oder Glied reime sich 
zu keinem anderen Kérper, als dem es eigen ist.’’ ? 


Redet Winckelmann hier auch scheinbar dem Eklektizismus 
das Wort, so zeigt doch der nachstehende Passus, dasz es 
sich beim Bilden des “Ideals” nicht um ein einfaches 
Sammeln und Zusammensetzen des in der Natur Zerstreuten 
handelt ; er sagt niimlich : 


‘*Es wird auch der Kunst, wie der Weltweisheit, ergangen seyn, dasz, 
so wie hier, also auch unter den Kiinstlern Eclectici oder Sammler auf- 
stunden, die, aus Mangel eigener Kriifte, das einzelne Schéne aus vielen in 
eins zu vereinigen sucheten. Aber so wie die Eclectici nur als Copisten 
von Weltweisen besonderer Schulen anzusehen sind, und wenig oder nichts 
urspriingliches hervorgebracht haben, so war auch in der Kunst, wenn man 
eben den Weg nahm, nichts ganzes, eigenes und iibereinstimmendes zu 
erwarten.’’ 


1GKA, p. 177. 7GKA, p. 155. 3GKA, p. 235. 
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Dieses erklirt er im Einzelnen : 


‘‘Diese hiiufigen Gelegenheiten zur Beobachtung der Natur veranlas- 
seten die Griechischen Kiinstler noch weiter zu gehen: sie fiengen an, 
sich gewisse allgemeine Begriffe von Schénheiten so woh! einzelner Theile 
als gantzer Verhiiltnisse der Corper zu bilden, die sich iiber die Natur selbst 
erheben solten; ihr Urbild war eine blos im Verstande [‘‘ Verstand”’ ist 
das Vermégen zu ‘‘denken,’’ d. h. anschauliche Vorstellungen, welche 
nicht unmittelbar durch die Sinne gegeben sind, schipferisch hervorzu- 
bringen, vgl. Lessing: ‘‘ Der denkende Kiinstler ist noch eins so viel werth 
(als die Natur)’’]* entworfene geistige Natur [das Ideal].”’ * 


Winckelmann faszt also jenen Vorgang in der Seele des 
Kiinstlers, den die Anekdote von Zeuxis recht ungeschickt 
zu versinnbildlichen sucht, so auf, dasz der Kiinstler 
(mittelst der ““Empfindung” oder “Fihigkeit der Empfin- 
dung des Schénen”’] das Schéne in der sinnlichen Natur 
erkennt und die sinnliche Anschauung durch die a priori in 
ihm ruhende Form zur geistigen Anschauung erhebt. 

“ Tdeal”’ kann sich bei Winckelmann auch auf den Inhalt 
eines Kunstwerkes beziehen [Ideal 1], doch gebraucht er 
das Wort nur selten in diesem Sinne, da hierfiir die Worter 
“Tdee” und “ Begriff” zur Verfiigung stehen; als spezi- 
fisch technischer Ausdruck der Winckelmannschen Asthetik 
bezieht sich “Ideal” [Ideal 11] auf die Form, und so weit 
diese im Geiste des Kiinstlers ruht, auf die innere Form. 

Den Begriff des Ideals im Sinne des Musterbildes bezeich- 
net das Wort “ Muster.” 
“Die Niobe und ihre Téchter, die Muster der héchsten weiblichen 
Schénheit.”’ * 
An die Grundbedeutung von “Ideal” [11] schlieszt sich 
die des Adjektivs IDEALISCH an, das aber eine reichere 
Entwicklung zeigt ; es bedeutet zuniichst: auf einem vom 
Kinstler selbst geschaffenen Urbild ruhend. 


2GN, p. 14. 


Bmilia Galotti, 1, 4. 
* FES, p. 6. 
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‘*Die Bildhauerey und Malerey sind unter den Griechen eher, als dic 
Baukunst, zu einer gewissen Vollkommenheit gelanget: denn diese hat 
mehr Idealisches, als jene, weil sie keine Nachahmung von etwas wirk- 
lichem hat seyn kénnen . . . .’’? 

Je nachdem nun das Urbild des Kiinstlers die wahre, 
vergeistigte oder nur ein Zerrbild der sinnlichen Natur ist, 
nimmt das Wort “idealisch” eine lobende oder tadelnde 
Bedeutung an. 

I. Im lobenden Sinne: zu “Ideal” [11.1], oder viel- 
mehr zu “ hohes Ideal.” 

‘*Die sinnliche Schénheit [d. h. die schénen Formen in der sinnlich 
wahrnehmbaren Natur] gab dem Kiinstler die schéne Natur [wie er sie z. 
B. in dem Barberinischen schlafenden Faun darstellte]; die Idealische 
Schénheit [die schéne Form der inneren Anschauung] die erhabenen 
Ziige : von jener nahm er das Menschliche, von dieser das Géttliche.’’ ? 

Wie der Kiinstler sich das “Ideal” auf eklektischem 
Wege bildet, entsteht auch die “ idealische Schénheit ” durch 
Auswahl : 

‘*Sie [diese weisen Kiinstler] suchten das Schéne aus vielen schinen 
K6rpern zu vereinigen. Sie reinigten ihre Bilder [Bild ist hier das in der 
Seele des Kiinstlers geformte Abbild eines Urbildes, welch letzteres in 
diesem Fall der sinnlichen Natur entnommen ist] von aller persinlichen 
Neigung, welche unsern Geist von dem wahren Schénen abziehet.’’ $ 

Die Analyse des Schénen in der einzelnen sinnlichen 
Erscheinung seitens des Kiinstlers und die Synthese durch 
ihn zur hdheren Einheit, musz konsequenterweise zum 
Typischen in der Kunst fiihren, und so bezeichnet denn 
“idealisch ” geradezu typisch im Gegensatz zu individuell. 

‘Die Bildung der Schénheit ist entweder Individuel, das ist, auf das 


einzelne gerichtet, oder sie ist eine Wah] schéner Theile aus vielen einzel- 
nen, und Verbindung in eins, welche wir Idealisch nennen.’’ * 


‘* Mit einem Kopfe, welcher nicht Idealisch ist, sondern eine bestimmte 
Person vorstellet.’’ 5 


“‘Der Kopf seines [Guidos] Erzengels ist schén, aber nicht Idealisch.”’ ° 


1GKA, pp. 137/138. 2GN, p. 15. GKA, p. 154. 
*GKA, p. 151. 5GKA, p. 16. ®FES, p. 26. 
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IJ. In tadelndem Sinne; gekiinstelt, manieriert. 


“Der iiltere Stil war auf ein Systema gebauet, welches aus Regeln be- 
stand, die von der Natur genommen waren, und sich nachher von derselben 
entfernet hatten, und Idealisch geworden waren.’’ 


‘‘ Einige Stiicke von Idealischen Gebiiuden unter den Herculanischen 
Gemiilden . . . . kénnen diesen verderbten Geschmack beweisen.’’ ? 
Die Verwendung des Wortes “idealisch”’ in tadelndem 
Sinne scheint Winckelmann eigentiimlich zu sein. 


V. 


Winckelmanns Theorie der Einheit kann wie folgt zusam- 
mengefaszt werden: Wie das Wesen der Gottheit Einheit 
ist, so auch alles dessen, was aus ihr emaniert, vor allem des 
Prinzips der Gestaltung der Materie, des Begriffes der 
Schénheit. Die Idee sucht Gestaltung in Formen, welche 
diese Einheit zur Erscheinung bringen: die Einheit der 


‘Idee in der sinnlichen Erscheinung heiszt “Einfalt,” mit 


Riicksicht auf die Harmonie der Teile “Schénheit.”’ Fiir 
den menschlichen Geist, als eine Manifestation der Gottheit, 
ist Einheit das Ziel alles Strebens; daher das Ideal in der 
Ethik die “stille Grésze,” als derjenige Zustand, wo die 
Seele iiber allen Regungen schwebend, eins mit sich ist, und 
das Bestreben, in der Kunst die Idee der Einheit in adiqua- 
ten Formen zu objektivieren. 

Die Entwicklung der griechischen Kunst zeigt, wie diese 
Aufgabe gelést worden ist. Im “iiltern” Stil hat der 
psychische Gehalt des Kunstwerks noch keine Einheit, die 
“ Handlung” ist “gewaltsam,” und der “ Ausdruck” ist 
“hart,” oder wie es von dem ilteren etrurischen Stil heiszt, 
sogar “gezwungen,” die Formen entfernen sich von den 
in der sinnlichen Natur gegebenen. Im “hohen” oder 


1GKA, p. 224. ?GKA, p. 388. 
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“ groszen” Stil erscheint die Seele im Zustande der Einheit, 
aber diese Einheit schlieszt nahezu jede “ Handlung” aus, 
die Formen dieses Stiles zeigen natiirliche Proportionen, es 
haftet ihnen aber noch das “Gerade” an, und sie bringen 
nur den Gattungstypus zur Darstellung. Erst im “schénen”’ 
Stile herrscht eine wahre, héhere Einheit: die Seele befindet 
sich in ungebrochener Harmonie von Geist und Natur 
(Bacchante, Faun), erhebt sich iiber die Beschriinkungen der 
menschlichen Natur zu héherer Einheit (Laokoon), oder ist 
in absoluter, giéttlicher Einheit (Apollo), sie zeigt “ stille 
Grésze.” Dementsprechend zeigt der “ Ausdruck” “ edele 
Einfalt,” oder wie es spiiter heiszt “Gratie,’ und dic 
Formen die héchste sinnliche Einheit, die der Einheit des 
Meeres entnommene Wellenlinie. Dieser Stil ist, obwohl er 
den Idealismus nicht ausschlieszt, realistisch. Ein Hinaus- 
gehen iiber diesen Stil ist nicht méglich, es folgt das 
Epigonentum, “der Stil der Nachahmer.” 

Der Kiinstler nimmt mittelst der “ Empfindung,” auch 
“ Fihigkeit der Empfindung des Schénen” genannt, sein 
Vorbild aus der sinnlichen Natur, die er von allen 
Zufiilligkeiten befreit, und erhilt auf diese Weise das 
“ Tdeal,”’ nach welchem er schafft ; schliigt er den umgekehr- 
ten Weg ein und sucht die Idee zu realisieren, schafft er 
nach einem “ hohen” Ideal, so findet das “‘ Erhabene”’ statt. 
Voraussetzung fiir beide Prozesse ist die Einheit in der 
Seele des Kiinstlers, damit sein “Ideal” ein Abbild der 
Idee der Einheit ist, er diese Idee objektiviert und somit in 
seinem Kunstwerke eine héhere Natur schafft. 

Der Begriff, oder richtiger, die Idee der Einheit war der 
Leitstern, welcher Winckelmann den Weg wies zu den 
innersten Geheimnissen der griechischen Plastik, deren 
Wesen ja die Einheit von Idee und Form ist. Aber dasz 
Winckelmann alle anderen Mittel der Erkenntnis ver- 


schmihte, richte sich: er wurde doktrinir. Schon bei 
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Winckelmanns Betrachtung der griechischen Plastik fehlt es 
nicht an gelegentlichen Anzeichen, dasz der Begriff, wenn 
auch nicht die Idee, der Einheit ein falscher Fiihrer sein 
konnte. Winckelmann vergasz, dasz wenn auch das Wesen der 
Gottheit und des aus ihr emanierenden Gestaltungsprinzi- 
pes Einheit ist, doch in der Gestaltung selbst Differenzierung 
stattfinden musz, dasz Einheit hier nicht mehr Einheit-an- 
sich, sondern Einheit in der Mannigfaltigkeit ist. Nur so 
ist es zu erkliren, dasz Winckelmann in der Darstellung von 
“ verschnittenen Naturen” “die zwote Art Idealischer 
Jugend” zu sehen vermeinte und mit hinreiszender Begei- 
sterung von solchen Darstellungen sprach, indem er hier den 
Typus der hdheren, in sich selbst zuriickgefiihrten mensch- 
lichen Natur zu erblicken glaubte, die in der sinnlichen 
Natur nur als Mann und Weib differenziert erscheint. Hier 
spielte ihm das Streben nach Einheit und nach Befreien der 
Natur von Zufiilligkeiten einen bésen Streich. 

Ganz aber versagte der Begriff der Einheit bei dem 
Versuche, allgemein giiltige iisthetische Gesetze aus dem 
Wesen der griechischen Plastik zu abstrahieren und diese 
auf andere, und nun gar moderne Kunstiibungen zu iibertra- 
gen. Winckelmann verkannte den Umstand, dasz, soweit 
es ein Hiéchstes in der Kunst gibt, dieses relativ und 
wandelbar ist, dasz griechische Kunst wohl das Hochste der 
antiken Kunst, aber nicht ein absolut Héchstes der Kunst 
ist, dasz es keine Einheit in der Kunst in dem Sinne gibt, 
dasz die aus einer Kunstiibung und Kunstepoche erschlos- 
senen Gesetze unbedingte, allgemeine Giiltigkeit haben, und 
dasz, weil Einheit das Wesen griechischer Plastik ist, es 
nicht das Wesen aller und jeder Kunst zu sein braucht. 
Die Einheit der griechischen Plastik besteht in dem Eins- 
Sein von Idee und Form, diese Kunst ist nach Hegels 
Terminologie klassisch ; nun konnte eine reine empirische 
Asthetik wie die Winckelmanns zwar iiberhaupt nicht zu 
3 
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allgemein giiltigen Grundsiitzen durchdringen, aber sie hiitte 


wenigstens folgerichtig fiir alle Kunstiibungen aller Zeiten 
das Ideal einer rein klassischen Kunst aufstellen und dieses 
theoretisch begriinden kénnen. Statt dessen entwickelte 
Winckelmann seine Theorie der “ Allegorie,” welche die 
ganze Verwirrung zeigt, die durch die Ubertragung der aus 
der griechischen Plastik abgeleiteten jisthetischen Gesetze 
auf heterogene Gebiete entstand. 


VI. 


Fiir ALLEGoRIE gibt Winckelmann selbst die folgende 
Definition : 


‘* Die Allegorie ist, im weitliiufigsten Verstande [Sinne] genommen, eine 

Andeutung der Begriffe durch Bilder, und also eine allgemeine Sprache, 
vornehmlich der Kiinstler, fiir welche ich schreibe: . . . . man begreift 
unter Allegorie alles was durch Bilder und Zeichen angedeutet und ge- 
mahlet wird.”’ 
Nimmt man hier “ Begriff” als philosophischen Kunstaus- 
druck in der iiblichen Bedeutung und versteht man unter 
“ Bild”? die Darstellung von etwas begrifflich Gedachtem 
durch etwas sinnlich Wahrnehmbares, so deckt sich Winckel- 
manns Definition mit dem, was wir heutzutage unter 
“ Allegorie”’ verstehen ; tatsiichlich aber ist diese Definition 
fiir Winckelmanns Sprachgebrauch ganz unzuliinglich. Schon 
seine Zeitgenossen nahmen Anstand an dem zu weiten 
Gebrauche des Wortes “ Allegorie,” so der Rezensent? seiner 
hierfiir maszgebenden Schrift Versuch einer Allegorie, beson- 
ders fiir die Kunst, ferner Herder* und A. W. Schlegel.‘ 

Rein sprachlich betrachtet, bezeichnet nun “ Allegorie”’ 
bei Winckelmann : 


IVA, p. 2. 

?In der Neuen Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste 
Leipzig, 1766, 3. Bd., 1. Stiick, p. 240. 

p. 479. *L. ¢., p. 347. 
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I. Sinnbildliches Zeichen oder Bild. 

«Ein jedes allegorisches Zeichen und Bild soll die unterscheidenden 
Eigenschaften der bedeuteten Sache in sich enthalten, und je einfacher 
dasselbe ist, desto begreiflicher wird es . . . . Die Allegorie soll folglich 
durch sich selbst verstiindlich seyn, und keiner Beyschrift yonnéthen 
haben. . . . 


II. Sinnbildliche Darstellung. 


‘« Eine solche Allegorie ist in der Villa Albani eine Anrede (Allocutio) 
Kaysers Lucius Verus, welcher auf einem Sugesto sitzet, und von der Diana 
und von dem Frieden begleitet ist.’’ * 


III. Sinnbildliche Darstellungsweise. 

‘‘Man hat in der That einige neuere Allegorien [11] .... , die viel- 
leicht neben die Bilder der alten héhern Allegorie zu sezen sind. ’’ 

IV. Sinnbildliche Bedeutung. 


“Was die aegyptischen Gitter betrift, deren Geheimnisz auch durch den 
schwarzen Stein ihrer Bilder vorgestellet werden soll, so ist die Allegorie 
der mehresten bekannt.’’ ¢ 


V. Theorie der Darstellung durch Sinnbilder. 
‘Versuch einer Allegorie, besonders fiir die Kunst.’’ 


VI. Den ideellen Gehalt eines Gemiildes, also gleich 
“Tdeal” [1], sofern dieses sich auf die Malerei bezieht und 


frei erfunden ist : 

‘Die Fabel wird in der Malerei insgemein Allegorie genant ; und da 
die Dichtkunst nicht weniger, als die Malerei die Nachahmung zum End- 
zwek hat: so machet doch diese allein ohne Fabel kein Gedicht, und ein 
historisches Gemiilde wird durch die blosze Nachahmung nur ein gemeines 
Bild sein, und man hat es ohne Allegorie anzusehen, wie Davenants soge 
nanntes Heldengedicht Gondibert, wo alle Erdichtung vermieden ist,” 5 


Synonym mit “ Allegorie” gebraucht Winckelmann 
I. Bild. 


‘* Alles was von alten Allegorien [1] in Figuren erscheinet, ist yon zwo 
Gattungen, und diese Bilder [= ‘‘ Allegorie’’ (1)] kénnen theils als 
abstracte [‘‘ Emblemata’’] theils als concrete Bilder [‘‘die theils in Figuren 
theils in anderen Zeichen mit denjenigen Bildern verbunden sind, auf 
welche jene eine Beziehung haben’’] betrachet werden.”’ ® 


2VA, p. 19. 
SEG, p. 155. 


p. 176, 


IVA, p. 2. 
®VA, p. 19. 
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II. Symbol. 


‘*Tch stelle mir daher .... als unméglich vor, dasz das Gemiihlde des 
Parrhasius, welches das atheniensische Volk bilden [darstellen] sollte, alle 
die zwélf verschiedenen und einander entgegen gesetzten Eigenschaften 
desselben, die Plinius angiebt, ausgedriicket habe, und dasz dieses nicht 
anders als durch eben so viel Symbola habe geschehen kinnen.’’ ! 


Womit zu vergleichen ist : 

‘* Aristides, ein Mahler, der die Seele schilderte, hat so gar, wie man 
sagt, den Character eines gantzen Volcks ausdriicken kinnen. Er mahlete 
die Athenienser, wie sie giitig und zugleich grausam, leichtsinnig und 
zugleich hartniickig, brav und zugleich feige waren. Scheinet die Vorstel- 
lung [Darstellung] méglich, so ist sie es nur allein durch den Weg der 
Allegorie, durch Bilder, die allgemeine Begriffe bedeuten.”’ 7 
Bei der Betrachtung des Winckelmannschen Begriffes “ A lle- 
gorie” miissen demnach die Worter “ Bild” und “Symbol,” 
soweit sie synonym mit “Allegorie” gebraucht werden, 
herangezogen werden. 

Der Begriff “ Allegorie” bezeichnet nun : 

I. Allegorie im eigentlichen Sinne, also Personifikation 
eines abstrakten Begriffes. 

“Von bestimmten Allegorien, vornehmlich allgemeiner Begriffe. . . . 
Der Abend fiihret in weiblicher Gestalt, und als Diana oder der Mond 
gebildet, auf einem mit zween Ochsen bespanneten Wagen, welche Berg 
abgehen, auf einer grossen Begriibnisz-Urne in der Villa Pamfili. . . .’’* 

II. Eine Verwirrung der Begriffe “ Allegorie” und 
“Symbol,” indem das Wort “ Allegorie”’ sowohl “ Allego- 
rie” als “Symbol ” bezeichnet, zeigt sich jedoch bereits im 
Folgenden : 

‘Die Nothwendigkeit selbst hat Kiinstler die Allegorie gelehret. An- 
finglich wird man sich freilich begniiget haben, nur einzelne Dinge 
von einer Art vorzustellen ; mit der Zeit aber versuchte man auch das 
jenige, was vielen einzelnen gemein war, das ist, allgemeine Begriffe, 
auszudriiken. Eine jede Eigenschaft eines Einzelnen gibt einen solchen 


Begrif, und, getrennet von demjenigen, was ihn begreift, denselben sinn- 
lich zu machen, muszte durch ein Bild geschehen, welches, einzeln wie 


IVA, p. 22, 2GN, p. 40. SVA, p. 56. 
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es war, keinem Einzelnen insbesondere, sondern Vielen zugleich zukam. 
Die Agypter waren die ersten, die solche Bilder sucheten, und ihre Hiero- 
glyphen gehéren mit unter den Begrif der Allegorie . . . . die Giétter- 
geschichte aber ist nichts als Allegorie. . . . 


Hier wird eine Definition der “ Allegorie” versucht, aber 
das eine angefiihrte Beispiel, die Hieroglyphen, paszt nur 
auf das Symbol, wiihrend das zweite, die Mythologie, ein 
Beispiel fiir die, der Allegorie allerdings nahe verwandte 
personifizierende Apperzeption ist, indem hier zuniichst doch 
die Auszenwelt, und erst in zweiter Linie sittliche Michte 
als beseelt gedacht sind. 

III. Symbol, d. h. ein durch Ideenassoziation eingesetztes, 
unzulingliches Bild zar Veranschaulichung eines Gedankens. 


‘Man kénnte die allegorischen Bilder der Alten unter zwo Arten fassen, 
und eine héhere und gemeinere Allegorie sezen, so wie iiberhaupt in der 
Malerei dieser Unterschied statt finden kann. Bilder von der ersteren Art 
sind diejenigen, in welchen ein geheimer Sinn der Fabelgeschichte oder 
der Weltweisheit der Alten liegt : man kénnte auch einige hieher ziehen, 
die von wenig bekannten, oder geheimniszvollen Gebriiuchen des Alter- 
tums genommen sind. Zur zweiten Art gehéren Bilder von bekannterer 
Bedeutung, als persénlich gemachte Tugenden und Laster u. s. w. Bilder 
von der ersteren Art geben den Werken der Kunst die wahre epische 
Grisze:... Die Vorstellung der Alten von einem Kinde, welches in der 
Bliithe seiner Jugend stirbt, war ein solches: sie maleten ein Kind ‘in den 
Armen der Aurora entfiihret.’’ ? 


Unter der “hodheren Allegorie” ist hier das Symbol 
zu verstehen. Wie schon darauf hingewiesen, gebraucht 

Winckelmann auch das Wort “Symbol,” dieses jedoch nur 

in eigentlicher Bedeutung : 

‘*Bekannte Symbola von Liindern und Stiidten. . . z. E. den Scorpion 
als ein Zeichen von Africa.”? 
Besonders erscheint “Symbol” im Sinne von “symbo- 
lisches Attribut.” Es sind die Worter “ Allegorie” und 
“allegorisch,”’ welche auf das Gebiet von “Symbol ” und 


> VA, p. 20. 


1EG, pp. 159/160. 2 EG, pp. 164/165. 
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“symbolisch ” hiniibergreifen, nicht umgekehrt ; mit ande- 
ren Worten: “Allegorie” und “allegorisch” begreifen 
“Symbol” und “symbolisch ” mit ein. 

IV. Ersetzung einer fremdartigen, ungewohnten Vor- 
stellung durch eine bekannte; Metapher. 

‘Die Natur selbst ist der Lehrer der Allegorie gewesen, und diese 
Sprache scheinet ihr eigener als die nachher erfundene Zeichen unserer 
Gedanken: ... Die in Bildern redende Natur und die Spuren von bild- 
lichen Begriffen erkennet man so gar in dem Geschlechte der Worte, 
welches die ersten Benenner derselben mit den Worten verbunden haben. 
Das Geschlecht zeuget von einer Betrachtung der wirkenden und leidenden 
Beschaffenheit, und zugleich des Mittheilens und des Empfangens, welches 
man sich Verhiiltniszweise in den Dingen vorgestellet, so dasz das Wir- 
kende in minnlicher Gestalt und das Leidende weiblich eingekleidet 
worden.’’ 


Hier liegt eine Ubertragung einer aus sinnlicher Erfahrung 
gewonnenen Vorstellung auf die bei der Sprachbildung 
wirksamen Vorstellungen vor ; dieser Gebrauch des Wortes 
“ Allegorie” ist selten bei Winckelmann. 

V. Die angemessene Beziehung der in architektonischen 
Zieraten dargestellten Ideen zu dem Begriffe des Zweckes 
der mit diesen Zieraten geschmiickten Riiume oder Gebiiude. 

‘Es sind auch die Verzierungen alter Gebiiude in Gips-Arbeit und in 
Gemiihlden nicht bestiindig allegorisch, wenigstens nicht in den Pompejani- 
schen Gebiiuden. In einigen Gebiiuden aber haben die Bilder eine Be- 
ziehung auf den Ort, und Hyllus den die Nymphen entfiihren, mitten an 
der in Gips gearbeiteten Decke, in dem so genannten Bade der Agrippina 


zu Baja, kann nebst den Nereiden in anderen Feldern, dieser Decke, auf 
die ehemahlige Bestimmung dieses Gebiiudes gedeutet werden.’’ * 


VII. 


Wir gehen nunmehr zu der Untersuchung der Bedeutung 
iiber, welche der Begriff der “ Allegorie” in Winckelmanns 
Asthetik einnimmt. In GKA und den meisten seiner 
kleineren Schriften suchte Winckelmann das Wesen der 


IVA, p. 3. *VA, p. 17. 
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antiken Kunst, und dadurch iisthetische Grundgesetze, mit 
fast alleiniger Beriicksichtigung der griechischen Plastik zu 
erkennen ; in dem zweiten Teile der GN und in VA dage- 
gen, versuchte er aus dem Wesen der antiken Kunst norma- 
tive Gesetze fiir die moderne Kunst, vorziiglich die Malerei, 
aufzustellen: daher erweitert sich der Begriff der “ Alle- 
gorie” als einer Theorie geradezu zu einer Lehre der 
“ Allegorie.” Die Beispiele aus der antiken Kunst, an 
welche Winckelmann ankniipft, sind nun aber in der Regel 
nicht der griechischen Plastik, sondern der gesamten antiken 
Kunst, mit giinzlicher Ausschlieszung der Meisterwerke der 
griechischen Plastik und mit starker Bevorzugung der 
Kunst der diuszersten Verfallzeit, entnommen. Die Ursache 
hierfiir liegt wohl in dem Umstande, dasz Winckelmann die 
Bedingungen seiner eigenen Zeit, fiir welche er iisthetische 
Verhaltungsmaszregeln geben wollte, als mit denen der Ver- 
fallzeit des klassischen Altertums wesensverwandt ansah, 
aber die reine Quelle seiner Kunstbetrachtung wurde 
dadurch von vornherein empfindlich getriibt. 

Aus dieser so getriibten Quelle flieszt seine Lehre der 
“ Allegorie,” ihr Fundamentalfehler liegt in dem Umstande, 
dasz Winckelmann, wenngleich er nicht wie Lessing unter 
“ Malerei”’ schlechthin die bildenden Kiinste verstand, doch 
infolge seines rein plastischen Kunstempfindens ohne wei- 
teres die fiir die Plastik giiltigen Gesetze auf die Malerei 
iibertrug. Da Winckelmann nun in der griechischen Plastik 
die Aufgabe erfiillt sah, die Idee im schénen menschlichen 
Koérper zu objektivieren, verlangte er das Gleiche von der 
Malerei, daher die Forderung, “ sie soll die Gedanken per- 
sénlich machen in Figuren,”’ und wie bei Lessing die 
giinzliche Miszachtung der Landschaftsmalerei. Da nun 
ferner die Plastik das Psychische nur mittelst des Umrisses 
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ausdriicken kann, wollte Winckelmann auch die Malerei 
hierauf beschriinken und verkannte ganz die der Malerei 
eigentiimlichen Mittel des Ausdrucks, niimlich Kolorit und 
Perspektive, eine irrige Anschauung, die auch wohl Lessing 
vorschwebte, als er unmutig ausrief: “Ja ich méchte fragen, 
ob es nicht zu wiinschen wiire, die Kunst mit Oelfarben zu 
mahlen, méchte gar nicht seyn erfunden worden.” ! 

Was nun durch Kolorit und Perspektive hiitte aus- 
gedriickt werden sollen, wollte Winckelmann die “ Allego- 
rie” ausdriicken lassen, dieses zeigt sich vor allem in der 
Art, wie er das “ Ubersinnliche”, worunter zuniichst einfach 
das Psychische zu verstehen ist, dargestellt sehen wollte : 

‘*Man benimmt also der Mahlerey dasjenige, worinn ihr gristes Gliick 
bestehet, nehmlich die Vorstellung unsichtbarer, vergangener und zukiinf- 
tiger Dinge.’’ ? 

Die “ Allegorie”” wiederum ist es, wodurch dieses Uber- 
sinnliche dargestellt werden soll : 

‘* Die Mahlerey erstreckt sich auch auf Dinge, die nicht sinnlich sind ; 
diese sind ihr hichstes Ziel. . . Aristides, ein Mahler, der die Seele schil- 
derte, hat so gar, wie man sagt, den Character eines gantzen Volcks aus- 
driicken kénnen... Scheinet die Vorstellung méglich, so ist sie es nur 
allein durch den Weg der Allegorie. . .’’® 

Dazu kommt die Erwiigung, dasz es der modernen Malerei 
an Stoffen gebreche. 

‘* Die Geschichte der Heiligen, die Fabeln und Verwandlungen sind der 
ewige und fast einzige Vorwurf der neueren Mahler seit einigen Jahr- 
hunderten....’’ 
Dieser Stoffarmut, welche Winckelmann als das wesentliche 
Merkmal seiner Zeit betrachtete, wollte er durch die “ Alle- 
gorie”’ abhelfen, mit anderen Worten, die aus plastischen 
Werken der Verfallzeit abstrahierten Ideen in eine Formen- 
sprache fiir die moderne Malerei verwandeln. 


1L. c., p. 469. 2GN, p. 43. 
3GN, p. 40. ‘GN, p. 39. 
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Winckelmanns Tendenz zur Allegoristerei, soweit sie die 
Malerei betrifft, und es ist fast ausschlieszlich in Bezug auf 
diese Kunstiibung, dasz er der “ Allegorie” das Wort redete, 
geht somit auf seine irrtiimliche Auffassung von dem Wesen 
der Malerei zuriick, nicht etwa auf die der Dichtkunst, wie 
man aus seiner Bemerkung am Anfange des VA schlieszen 
kénnte, wo es heiszt : 

“Denn da die Kunst, und vornehmlich die Mahlerey eine stumme 
Dichtkunst ist, wie Simonides sagt, so soll dieselbe erdichtete Bilder haben, 
das ist, sie soll die Gedanken persénlich machen in Figuren.’’ ! 

Lessing wollte diese “‘blendende Antithese des griechi- 
schen Voltaire”? nur als einen “Einfall”’ gelten lassen, und 
sah in der “ Aftercritik der neuesten Kunstrichter,” welche 
“bald die Poesie in die engern Schranken der Mahlerey 
zwingen, bald die Mahlerey die ganze weite Sphiire der 
Poesie fiillen lassen’? den Grund der “ Allegoristerey in der 
Mahlerey.””’ VA und Laokoon erschienen beide im Jahre 
1766. Dasz Lessing, als er obige Stelle schrieb, jene Schrift 
Winckelmanns vorgelegen hiitte, liiszt sich nicht beweisen, 
und es ist sehr unwahrscheinlich, dasz selbst wenn dieses der 
Fall gewesen wiire, Lessing Winckelmann unter den “ neue- 
sten Kunstrichtern” einbegriffen hiitte, seine grosze Hoch- 
achtung vor Winckelmann verbietet eine solche Annahme ; 
die Frage driingt sich aber auf, ob Lessing ein Recht gehabt 
hiitte, jene Worte auf Winckelmann zu miinzen, und ob in 
der Tat der Grund oder auch nur ein Grund fiir Winckel- 
manns Allegoristerei in seiner Annahme des Axioms des 
Simonides liegt. Diese Frage ist durchaus zu verneinen. 


Zwar sagt Winckelmann : 


‘Es scheinet nicht widersprechend, dasz die Malerei eben so weite 
Griinzen als die Dichtkunst haben kénne, und dasz es folglich dem Maler 
méglich sei, dem Dichter zu folgen, so wie es die Musik im Stande ist zu 
thun,’’ 
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doch ist zu beachten, dasz er lediglich die Méglichkeit 
gleicher Stoffgebiete fiir Malerei und Dichtkunst annimmt. 
Dagegen ist nachdriicklich auf die folgenden Stellen hinzu- 
weisen : 

“In Vorstellung [Darstellung] der Helden ist dem Kiinstler weniger, 
als dem Dichter, erlaubet : dieser kann sie malen nach ihren Zeiten, wo die 
Leidenschaften nicht durch die Kegierung, oder durch den gekiinstelten 
Wohlstand [Anstand, Schicklichkeit] des Lebens, geschwiichet waren, 
weil die angedichteten Eigenschaften zum Alter und zum Stande [Kultur- 
stufe] des Menschen, zur Figur desselben aber keine nothwendige Verhiilt- 
nisz haben. Jener aber, da er das schénste in den schénsten Bildungen 
[Gestalten] wihlen musz, ist auf einen gewissen Grad des Ausdrucks der 
Leidenschaften eingeschriinkt, die der Bildung nicht nachtheilig werden 
soll.’? 


‘*Die Kunst aber ist in ihren Bildern verschieden von der Dichtkunst, 
und kann die schrecklich schéne Bilder, die diese mahlet, nicht mit Vor- 
theil ausfiihren. Die wiitende Nothwendigkeit (seva necessitas) des Ho- 
ratius wiirde also im Bilde vorgestellet, unser Gesicht abwenden, wie von 
dem Anblicke eines wiitenden Menschen, und die dichterische Zwietracht 
des Petronius kann eben so wenig als die Gorgonen des Aeschylus und die 
Teufeleyen des Miltons in der Mahlerey erscheinen, wovon man sich iiber- 
zeugen kann durch die Vorstellung, was solche Bilder des Brittischen 
Dichters vor eine Wirkung auf dem Theater machen wiirden.”’ ? 


Diese Stellen zeigen deutlich, dasz obwohl es Winckelmann 
durchaus fern lag, die Grenzen der Malerei gegen die der 
Dichtkunst abzustecken, er sich des Vorhandenseins der- 
selben wohl bewuszt war und ohne von Lessing beeinfluszt 
zu sein, in wichtigen Punkten mit dessen Theorie iiberein- 
stimmte. 

Dagegen ist der oben zitierte Vergleich,* in den Winckel- 
mann die Malerei zur Dichtkunst stellte, fiir das Verstiindnis 
seiner Lehre der “ Allegorie” von Wichtigkeit. Es sind 
hier nicht Gesetze, welche nur der Dichtkunst eigentiimlich 
sind, als eine Forderung auf die Malerei iibertragen, son- 
dern die Grundbedingung alles kiinstlerischen Schaffens, die 


1GKA, p. 169. VA, p. 31. SEG, p. 155. 
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kiinstlerische Phantasie an dem, dem Leser geliiufigsten Bei- 
spiel der Dichtkunst exemplifiziert. Dasz der Kiinstler nicht 
unmittelbar die sinnliche Natur darstellen, also nicht einen 
rohen Naturalismus iiben, sondern frei schaffen und seinem 
Werke einen bedeutenden Inhalt geben solle, heiszt hier die 
Forderung; so auch, trotz der ungeschickten Ausdrucksweise 
in dem Passus : “4 
‘* Je mehr Unerwartetes man in einem Gemiilde entdeket, desto riihren. 4 
der wird es; und beides erhiilt es durch die Allegorie. ... das kleinste 
Gemiilde kann das grészte Meisterstiik werden, nach dem die Idee des- 
selben erhaben ist,’’ ? 
wo der Begriff der “ Allegorie” sich mit dem des “ Er- 
habenen”’ beriihrt, aber durch den vorhin geriigten Elemen- 
tarfehler von Winckelmanns Lehre der Allegorie bleibt 
diese richtige Erkenntnis des Wesens alles kiinstlerischen 
Schaffens, welche Winckelmann im vollen Glanze seiner 
intuitiven Asthetik zeigt, wie denn auch die Forderung des 
“ Kinfachen,”? fiir die “ Allegorie” auf die Theorie der 
Einheit hinweist, giinzlich unfruchtbar. 
Hieran sind nun in zweiter Linie auch sprachliche Vor- 
giinge beteiligt. 
Wir sahen, dasz das Wort “ Allegorie” bei Winckelmann, 
wobei die iibrigen Bedeutungsunterschiede auszer Acht gelas- 
sen werden sollen, sowohl “ Allegorie”’ als “Symbol” be- 
deutet, und daher sich sowohl auf das begriffliche als das 
Phantasie-Denken bezieht. Diese sprachliche Erscheinung 
liszt sich auch sonst hiiufig bei Winckelmann beobachten, so, 
wenn er im weiteren Verlaufe der Stelle,* wo er von der 
“Fabel” als dem auf schépferischer Phantasie beruhenden | 
Inhalt einer Dichtung spricht, dasselbe Wort im Sinne: 
“ moralisierende Erziihlung” gebraucht : 


“* Was bei Kindern die Fabel, im engsten Verstande genommen, ist, das 
ist die Allegorie einem reifern Alter.’’ ¢ 


1 EG, p. 159. 2 EG, p. 155. 


‘EG, p. 158. 


p. 2. 
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Dieser Vorgang hat eine nicht unerhebliche Tendenz, das 
Denken selbst zu beeinflussen. Winckelmann geht woh 
zunichst von dem Phantasie-Denken, von der Idee aus, aber 
am Worte haftend, welches in seiner usuellen Bedeutung sich 
auf begriffliches Denken bezieht, vergiszt er die occasionelle 
Bedeutung und wird hierdurch auf das Gebiet kahler Ab- 
straktion geleitet. 

Wichtig ist in dieser Beziehung vor allem das Wort 
“ Bild,” welches der Verquickung des Begriffes der “ A|le- 
gorie” mit dem des freien Schaffens Vorschub leistet. Sagt 
Winckelmann : 

“ Was vor ein grosses Bild giebt Thetis, die gleich dem Nebel sich aus 
dem Meere erhebet,’’ ! 
so bezeichnet “ Bild” ausschlieszlich die dichterische Dar- 
stellung und das beim Hoérer oder Leser hervorgerufene 
psychische Gebilde, welches dem beim Anschauen eines Ge- 
miildes entstehenden, psychologisch verwandt ist. Dagegen 
unmittelbar vorher in dem Passus : 

‘Er [Homer] verwardelte in sinnliche Bilder die Betrachtungen der 
Weisheit iiber die menschlichen Leidenschaften, und gab dadurch seinen 


Begriffen gleichsam einen Kérper, welchen ‘er durch reizende Bilder 
belebete’’ ? 


bezeichnet “ Bild”: symbolische Darstellung durch den 
Dichter. Vielleicht ist in diesem Sinne das Wort “ Alle- 
gorie”’ zu verstehen, wenn Winckelmann von der “ Alle- 
gorie im Homer” ® spricht, da er aber sowohl “ Bild” als 
“ Allegorie” auch von Allegorie im eigentlichen Sinne 
gebraucht, ist es zum mindesten sehr wahrscheinlich, dasz 
sich in die Auffassung der “ Allegorie bei Homer” ein 
starkes begriffliches Element einmischt, wie denn auch 
Winckelmanns Auffassung des Homerischen Schaffens sich 
bedenklich der Gottschedschen niihert.‘ 


IVA, p. 8. *VA, p. 8. SEG, p. 186. *VA, pp. 7/8. 
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Sicherlich musz der Umstand, dasz “ Allegorie”’ einerseits 
die Idee eines Gemiildes, andrerseits die mannigfachsten 
sinnlichen Mittel zur Darstellung derselben bezeichnet, zur 
Erklirung herangezogen werden, wie es méglich ist, dasz 
Winckelmann, wenn er von “ Allegorie” spricht, sowohl 
allgemein giiltige Kunstprinzipien ausspricht, als in die 
groszten Absurditiiten verfillt. So vergleicht er, um nur ein 
Beispiel anzufiihren, die Gemiilde Le Bruns in der groszen 
Galerie des Schlosses zu Versailles, “die gelehrtesten Werke 
der Allegorie in der Welt,” also eine Darstellung rein 
begrifflicher Abstraktionen, 


‘¢ An Hohe mit Homers beriihmter Beschreibung von Neptuns Fahrt auf 
dem Meere, und dem Sprunge der unsterblichen Pferde desselben.”’ ! 


Fast scheint es, dasz Winckelmann gegen seine eigenen 
Fehler nicht blind gewesen sei: wenigstens sagt er im Send- 
schreiben, worin er anonym seine Erstlingsschrift rezensiert : 


‘Uber die Allegorie in der Malerei bin ich mit dem Verfasser auch 
nicht véllig einerlei Meinung.... Es kann nicht fehlen, die Allegorie 
wiirde endlich aus allen Gemiilden Hieroglyphen machen.”’ ? 

Unverstiindlich bleibt es auf jeden Fall, wie es Winckel- 
mann entgehen konnte, dasz, wenn der moderne Kiinstler 
frei schaffen soll, die ihm vorgeschriebene Benutzung der 
aus dem Altertume entlehnten allegorischen Formensprache 
solehes unméglich machen wiirde, denn : 

‘* Es ist eben so wenig erlaubt, diesen Mangel [an modernen Allegorieen] 
mit eigenen Gedanken abzuhelfen, als dem Mangel einer Sprache durch 
neugemachte Worte, wenn wir dort, wie hier, wollen verstanden werden : 
denn unsere Zeiten sind nicht mehr allegorisch wie das Alterthum, wo die 
Allegorie auf die Religion gebauet und mit derselben verkniipft, folglich 
allgemein angenommen und bekannt war ;’’ ® 
womit Winckelmanns Gebiiude der “ Allegorie” in sich 
zusammenfiillt. 

HERMANN J. WEBER. 


1EG, p. 186. 2 Ed. cit., 1, p. 98. SVA, p. 22. 
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XXV.—SOME NOTES OF GABRIEL HARVEY’S IN 
HOBY’S TRANSLATION OF CASTIGLIONE’S 
COURTIER (1561). 


A man’s notes in his favourite books must have an 
interest quite distinct from that of the revelation of himself 
disclosed in what he invents or composes of his own motion. 
He is taken, as it were, unawares. The receptive and 
responsive regions of his intelligence under the touch of 
another mind are revealed in the passages that strike him, 
as in the annotations and reflections suggested to him. The 
reader who comes upon a volume so annotated may promise 
himself a new, probably a more intimate view of its quon- 
dam owner ; aridity or abundance may equally surprise him. 
It is, then, with a sense of adventure that he will embark 
upon the perusal of notes like those of Gabriel Harvey in a 
book of such vogue and effect as the famous Courtier of 
Baldesare Castiglione, “fine Castilio,” as Harvey himself 
calls him.' 

That copy of the first edition? which contains these notes 
is in the possession of a judicious collector, Mr. W. A. White 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., to whose kindness I owe the oppor- 
tunity of studying it. Harvey came into possession of it in 
1572, eleven years after its publication. He twice wrote 
his name on its title-page: Gabriel haruey 1572 in the top 
right-hand corner; in the middle of the page at the bottom 
Gabrielis Harueij. He inscribed it again with abundant 


‘Sonnet xu. Foure Letters and certaine Sonnets. Works (ed. Grosart), 1, 
245. 
2 The | Courtyer of | Count Baldessar Ca/stilio ; divided into | foure bookes. , 
Very necessary & profita/ble for yonge Gentilmen ; and Gentil/women abid- 
ing in Court, Palaice / or Place; done into Englyshe / by Thomas Ho/by. 
Imprinted at London by Wyllyam Seres / at the signe of the Hedg/hogge, 1561. 
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flourishes on a page left, in the main, blank at the conclu- 
sion of the actual translation." Similar flourishes depend 
from a name in the middle of the top of the title-page, 
which may therefore have been Harvey’s also, though so 
much of it has been cut away that it is impossible to tell. 
Of another name in the top left-hand corner of the leaf 
enough only remains to show that it is not Harvey’s. The 
interval between the publication and Harvey’s ownership of 
the book makes it likely that the name of some former 
owner is here inscribed, perhaps even that of the writer of 
certain notes in the volume. Throughout the book, three 
forms of handwriting appear. Two of them, one singularly 
clear and well-formed, one larger and more loosely-knit, 
must have belonged to Harvey, as the separate inscriptions 
of his name evidently prove. The third, however, though 
with some resemblance to the larger of these, is far enough 
away from the former to leave room for doubt. The matter 
has little importance in any case, since the notes in this 
writing are merely of contents, with no particular colour or 
style, and not, therefore, to be quoted here. 

The book is abundantly,—too abundantly, — marked. 
Lines are underscored, passages marked at the side, pages 
covered with signs incomprehensible, at least to most readers. 
These at first sight have an air of boyish scribblings difficult 
to associate with a man who, when he acquired the volume, 
was already a Fellow of Pembroke. One at least has 
humorous intention of a schoolboy sort. An arrow, pointing 
from the precept “To be portly and aimiable in countenance 
unto whoso beehouldeth him,” leads the eye to a crudely 
sketched image, comic enough.* Investigation, however, 
discovers, among the marks which besprinkle these pages, 
certain astronomical signs, fitting form of memoranda on the 


Fol, Yy iij ve. Fol. Yy iiij re. 
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part of a man supposed in later life to be a “ pretender to 
astrology.”' The symbol of Mars stands beside passages 
treating of war or feats of arms ;? that of Mercury marks 
what relates to the mind and its activities, no less than to 
the god himself ;* while the significance of the symbols of 
the sun and moon, though less clear, seems to lie in reference 
to power as well as to the actual heavenly bodies. There 
may then be meaning in all, since there is in some, of Har- 
vey’s marks. Perhaps they were intended as guides in the 
compilation of a commonplace book, or even in the prepara- 
tion of a new edition. The last conjecture might even 
explain Harvey’s underscorings—without some clue, mean- 
ingless beyond belief; and would give particular significance 
to those which mark half a dozen words in the printer’s 
preface: “the author thought it much better to keepe it in 
darknes awhile, then to put it in light wnperfect and in 
peecemeale to serve the time.” Whatever Harvey may have 
had in mind, however, the ensuing edition of the work 
(Denham, 1577) shows no trace of his hand. 

Harvey’s marks beside the passages that struck him, 
strengthened occasionally by the word nota, though of inter- 
est, are the less significant for their very abundance and 
catholicity. Thoughts so various drew his pen to the page, 
that no clear preference emerges. It must suffice here to 
note in passing that passages on language or style, as was 
natural, seldom failed to arrest his attention. 

The notes themselves fall into two divisions: those which 
indicate the contents of a page or the interlocutor, and those 


1 Dict. of Nat. Biog. 

2 Fols. A ij ro and vo; C iiij vo; D iij ro; Eiiij ro; H ij vo and iij vo; 
Rj vo; Fejre; Qgjre; Zjr. 

5 Fols. F iiij vo; G iij ro; H iij vo; Dd iiij ro; Ii ij vo and iij vo; Kk 
iiij ro; Ll ij re; Nn iiij ro; Vv iiij ve. 

Fols. Bj and iij Fijro; K Ppij re; Vvj re. 
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which convey Harvey’s own comments. Even the former, 
couched indifferently in English or Latin, are not devoid 
of frequent pith and flavor, and emphasize the phrase Jn 
diaphano Eudaemon with which he prefaces Hoby’s breef 
rehersall of the contents of the book.'| They exhibit admir- 
ably indeed Harvey’s gift of neat summary. He hits off 
the gist of a passage on repartees which elaborate the meta- 
phor of the first speaker with Scitum est, respondere ad Idem; 
et ex eadem pharetra,*? and closes the page with Suis quemque 
telis confligere, Ingenii est. Regard of circumstances: with 
respective consideration and discretion, is his laconic account 
of Hoby’s “To consider well what it is, that he doeth, or 
speaketh, where, in presence of whom, what time, why ; his 
age, his profession ; the end and the meanes.”* In these 
notes Harvey rarely fails of such pregnant brevity. It 
would be hard to outdo in this regard his Jn diebus illis, 
beside an account of old men’s complaints of the times ; ‘ 
and he is hardly less happy when he indicates the contents 
of several pages of example and illustration thus: A courtier 
must do, & speak euerie thing as well, as possibly he can: yet 
with such a dexteritie & such a negligent diligence, that all 
may think, he might do much better, if he woold. Summa 
summari.6 Nor is he merely brief. His index abounds 
with happy phrases, the proper expression of a man familiar 
with the whole extent of his own language, its homely no 
less than its lofty excellences. He adds to the printed mar- 
ginal note, “Universitye of Paris ”—beside the mention of 
that seat of learning “where all the world resorteth ’”’—the 
words: an Epitome of the world.’ No vaine fellow no phan- 
tastical mate; thus he indicates the contents of a passage 
on the sober sincerity proper to a Courtier.’. Horse-p/ay is 
his word for Hoby’s “ skittish & Ruffian like pranckes,” § 


1 Fol. Yy iiij re. Fol. Vij ve. Fol. Zz ij vo. 
‘Fol. L i vo. 5 Fol. E ij vo. ¢ Fol. H. ij vo. 
Fol. R ij re. ®Fol. Za j re. 
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Connie catching his phrase for his author’s “ pilfering by 
naughtipackes that wander about the world with diuers 
shiftes to get money.” This phrase may serve as clue to 
the date of the note. It was probably suggested to Harvey 
as late as 1591-92 by Greene’s pamphlets, which popularized 
the term and to which Harvey made contemptuous reference 
in his Pierce’s Supererogation in 1598. One sure Conny- 
catcher worth twenty Philosophers !* 

With all its excellence, Harvey’s index is not flawless. 
There are occasional indications so little pertinent that they 
could hardly prove enlightening even to their author in 
re-reading. Such, for example, is the note Mnemosynon 
without better excuse than that afforded by an introduction 
to a speech, “If I do well beare in mind, your saying was 
&ct.”* And a nice taste may regard it as a flaw that 
Harvey should, in one instance at least, allow his prejudices 
to colour his notes, though in so private a thing as a manu- 
script index. Giuliano’s attack upon Religions, despite his 
disclaimer, “I meane not the good, but the bad and wicked,” 
is simply ticketed against munks and friars ; while the next 
page, continuing the subject, has the note, Roomish Priestes.* 

Whatever piquancy Harvey’s summarizing notes may 
contain, his own comments illustrative or reflective might 
be expected, in the nature of things, to be of greater value. 
Without attempting an exhaustive account of these, an 
undertaking too large for the limits of this article, I propose 
to note their chief points of interest and significance. They 
must have been made at various times, some, at least, like 
the one remarked upon, perhaps, several years after Harvey 
came into possession of the volume in 1572. The testimony 
of differing ink and chirography is borne out by other 


1 Fol. Z iij ve. 

2 Cf. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 11, p. 434. 

5 Fol. Vv ij re. 

* Fols. Dd ij v° and iij ro. Two or three indecipherable words follow. 
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evidence. One note is actually dated 1572, another 1580;' 
a reference to Clerke’s Latin version of the Courtier can have 
been made no earlier than 1577;? 1581 may be taken as 
the earliest date for a note on Guazzo’s La civil conversa- 
tione, of which Harvey possessed an Italian edition of that 
year ;* another note records, as Bishop of Peterborough, 
Howland, who was nominated to that see in 1584; mention 
of Everard Digby’s De arte Natandi® places another as late 
as 1587; again, Harvey refers to the anonymous Court of 
Civil Courtesy,’ published only in 1591, and if in naming 
Grassi’s book on fencing, issued two years before he owned 
the Courtier, he had in mind the English translation, the 
reader must attach to this note a date no earlier than 1594,’ 

Harvey’s comments offer a threefold interest. They shed 
some light upon contemporaries, although his reference to 
these is disappointingly scant; they acquaint us to some 


1 Fols. Yy iii vo and [Zz v ro]. Cf. infra. 

3 Balthasaris Castilionis Comitis de Curiali sive Aulico Libri quatuor, ex 
Tialico sermone in Latinum conversi, Bartholomeo Clerke Anglo Cantabrigiensi 
interprete. London, 1571. B. M. Cat. 8403 b. 29. 

3 La civil conversatione del sig. Stephano Guazzo, gentilhuomo di Casale di 
Montferrato, divisa in quattro libri. Brescia, Tomaso Bozzola, 1574. It was 
translated into English in 1581. The civile Conversation, translated by 
George Pettie, divided into foure Bookes. London, 1581. 

*In the possession of the British Museum, 711 a. 25. It contains ms. 
notes by Harvey. 

5 De Arte Natandi ian duo, quorum Prior regulas ipsius artis, posterior 
vero praxin d t que continet. London, 1587. B. M. Cat. 1040. 
d. 19. 

* The Court of civil courtesy fitlie furnished with a pleasant Port of stately 
Phrases and pithie Precepts. Out of the Italian, by S. R. gent. (probably 
Samuel Rowlands). London, 1591 (Lowndes). 

7G. di Grassi, his true Arte of Defence, plainly teaching how a Man... , 
may safelie handle all sortes of Weapons... . with a Treatise of Disceit or 
Falsinge, and with a Waie or Meane by private Industrie to obtaine Strengthe, 
Judgement and Activitie. Englished by I. G. gentleman. (Edited by T. 
Churchyard.) For [ I. London, 1594. B. M. Cat. G. 2. 333. The orig- 
inal was published twenty-four years earlier ; Ragione di adoprar sicura- 
mente U arme si da offesa come da difesa. Venice, 1570. 
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extent with the less worn paths of a scholar’s reading during 
the English Renaissance; and they introduce us to their 
author’s views and mental processes when, in a sense, off his 
guard. One of his earliest notes is on that John Astley 
whom his contemporaries regarded as the perfect example of 
the Courtier. He registers on the half-page left blank by 
Lord Buckhurst’s commendatory sonnet to Hoby' three 
tributes to the gifts of this paragon : 


Petrus Bizarus in suis Poematis* facit Joannem Ashlium 
Anglum perfectum Castilionis Aulicum. 

M. Ascham wrote his Discourse of Germane Affayeres* to 
this M. Astely ; whereby it appearith that they had red togither 
Aristotles Rhetorique, Tully, and Liuy. 

M. Blundeuil, in his Praeface to My Lord of Leyester 
before his Art of Ryding. I sawe my deare frend, M. John 
Ashley, M. of the Queens Maiestys Jewel howse, by the daily 
practising of the Rules of Grisons Books, without ye help of 
any other Teacher, bring two of his Horses unto such A per- 
fection, as I beleeve few Gentlemen in this Realme haue the lyke. 
where he also commendith him, not only for this exercise, but 
for many other courtly and vertuous qualitys, as well of mynd, 
as of body ; thereby deserving the looue, fauour and commen- 
datjon of all men.* 


1Fol. A ij (pref. ). 

2 Petri Bizzart varia opuscula. Aldus. Venitiis MDLXV. Bib. Nat. 
Ms. Rés. Z 2732. 

5 A report & discourse, written by Roger Ascham of the affaires and state of 
Germany and the emperour Charles his court, durying certaine yeares while the 
sayd Roger was there. London, [1553]. B. M. Cat. 33. b. 27. 

* A new booke containing the arte of ryding and breakinge great Horses... . 
[1560] B. M. Cat. 56. a. 22. It was a translation of Frederico Grisone’s 
Gli ordini di cavaleare. Napoli, 1550. B. M. Cat. 1040. k. 8 (1). Blun- 
devil later revised this book and used it as Part II of a larger work ; The 
fower chiefyst offices belongyng to Horsemanshippe . ... paynfully col- 
lected out of a nomber of aucthours.... By Tho. Blundeuil.... Lon- 
don, n.d. (Pt. III dated 1565, Pt. [IV 1566.). B. M. Cat. 43. d. 28. 

Harvey’s quotation, not verbatim, is actually not from the dedicatory 
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The John Astley who could gain the regard of such con- 
temporaries as Ascham, Bizzari, Blundeville, and Harvey 
remains for posterity a personage sufficiently obscure. He 
published in 1584 a treatise on horsemanship’ which Har- 
vey praises in his Pierce’s Supererogation. “I cannot forget 
the gallant discourse of Horsemanship penned by a rare 
gentleman, M. Iohn Asteley of the Court, whom I dare 
intitle our English Xenophon, and maruell not that Pietro 
Bizzaro, a learned Italian, proposeth him for a perfect Pat- 
terne of Castilio’s Courtier.””? When he wrote this treatise, 
Astley was Master of the queen’s jewel house, and Harvey’s 
quotation from Blundeville proves that he held this office as 
early as 1560. He_was at Hatfield House with Her Grace 
in 1552, and dates thence the latter to Ascham which, as 
the occasion of the latter’s Report on the Affairs and State 
of Germany, was published with that work.’ Evidently an 
intimate of Ascham’s, he made one also of the dinner-party 
described in the Preface of the Scholemaster. Bizzari’s 
tribute to him indicates that he was already a conspicugus 
figure in the social life of his time when in 1565 the 
wandering Italian scholar visited England. In the same 
year Bizzari published the volume which contained the lines 
addressed to him : 


letter, but from the Chapter to the reader. ‘‘ And you shall haue very good 
Cause also to be thankful unto my deare frende.... house. By whose 
daily practising . . . . Grison his book, I sawe him, without ye helpe.... 
horses, and especially that whiche he calleth his Balle, unto such perfec- 
tion. ... lyke.’”” The commendation of Astley’s other qualities is as 
follows: ‘‘In hope that other men woulde with like diligence use the like 
exercise, wishing all gentelmen lacking his qualities, to be his like in dede. 
And that not only in this exercise, but also in many other his vertuous 
exercises, as well of minde as of body. A v r¢ and v9, 

1 The art of riding set foorth in a breefe treatise with a due interpretation of 
certeine places alledged out of Xenophon and Gryson... . written by (G. B.) 
a gentleman of great skill and long experience in the said art. London, 1584. 
B. M. Cat. 58. b. 8. 2 Works, ed. Grosart, U1, p. 99. 

5 Cf. Works, ed. Giles (1864), 111, p. 3. 
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Ad Joannem Ashleum. 


Non qualis fuerit publica Res, Plato 

Sed qualis potius debeat haec fore, 
Scripsit, nee Xenophon qualis erat Cyrus, 
Sed qualis potius bonus 

Princeps debeat esse, ut pius & sagax, 
Justusque, ac reliquis partibus undique 
Perfectus, nihil ut prorsus ei queat 
Deesse, ac nec fuit, aut erit 

Quisyuam hic talis. ita est (ut puto) nobilis, 
Liber Castilij qui docet Aulicam 

Vitam, quo’ue modo acquirere gloriam 
Possit optimus Aulicus. 

Quem autem hic inuenias conditionibus 
Tot, tantisque virum qui undique polleat 
Virtute, ingenio, quique sit omnibus 
Perfectus numeris suis? 

At si ullus titulum uindicat hunc sibi- 

Et iure id faciat, uel dabitur tibi, 

Vel nulli penitus, nec poterunt uirum 
Talem cernere principes. 

Verum ipse (ut fatear quae mea opinio 
De te, quidque alij iudicio bono 

Dicant) solus es ille Aulicus, Anglia 
Sola talem habet Aulicum, 

Qualem Castilio praecipit. hanc tibi 

Si hic posset remeare, ipsemet integram 
Laudem ascriberet, ac praecipuum locum & 
Palmam inter reliquos daret.! 


Astley may have typified for Harvey, as for other con- 
temporaries, the perfectly accomplished courtier; but an 
account of that compelling charm which should distinguish 
Castiglione’s ideal personage, evokes for him a greater name 
of the generation before him. That Sir Thomas More left 
upon the men of his time and upon those who immediately 
succeeded, the strong impress of his great and loveable per- 
sonality, needed no confirmation from Harvey ; but there 
is illumination in the inscription of that name beside such a 


1 Fol. 182 yo and 133 ro. 
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passage as the following: “ Likewise in company with menne 
and women of all degrees, in sportinge in laughynge, and 
in iestynge he hath in hym a certayne sweetenesse, and so 
comely demeanours, that whoso speaketh with hym or yet 
beholdeth him, muste nedes beare him an affection for 


ever.” ! 


Harvey gives other evidence of his sympathy with the 
enthusiasms of his day when he sets Elizabeth’s name, 
though in a singular conjunction, beside the recommenda- 
tion to the wayting gentilwoman: “To be seene in the most 
necessarie languages.” Cleopatra, The Queen, is his note.? 

Consistently with his reputation, Harvey’s personalities 
are in general caustic enough. Since these notes cover a 
considerable period after Harvey came into possession of the 
Courtier, the reader may guess a fling at Raleigh no less than 
at the other Elizabethan gentlemen-adventurers in the note : 
Captains now growne valiant negotiatours, pragmaticians, & 
marchant venturours for gold, & fame, beside a passage on 
glory: “ You knowe in great matters and auenturous in 
warres the true prouocation is glory: and whoso for lucres 
sake or for any other consideration taketh it in hand (beside 
that he neuer doeth anye thynge woorthy prayse) deserueth 
not the name of a gentleman, but is a most vile marchaunt.” * 
A private note of this character has an added air of sour- 
ness, if compared with a page in Harvey’s Pierce’s Supe- 
rerogation* lauding the accounts of the voyages of Gilbert, 
Drake, Frobisher and Raleigh ; or with lines coupling with 
that of his adored Sidney such names as these : 


‘* Ah that Sir Humfry Gilbert should be dead : 
Ah that Sir Philip Sidney should be dead : 


1 Fol. C iii ro. ? Fol. zz iiij re. 
* Fol. H. iij ro. * Works, 1, pp. 96 and 97. 
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Ah that Sir William Sackeuill should be dead : 
Ah that Sir Richard Grinuile should be dead : 
Ah that braue Walter Deuoreux should be dead.’’! 

Again Harvey attaches the name of the vice-chancellor 
of his University, that famous turncoat Doctor Perns, Dean 
of Elie, to a bon mot of Iannot de Pazzi, asked to suggest a 
design for a variegated coat of arms: “Take the woordes 
and deedes of the Cardinal of Pavia.”? Between Perns and 
Harvey no love, in fact, was lost. He appears to have been 
one of the dignitaries whom Harvey was accused of attack- 
ing, to judge from the latter’s own version of Sir James 
Croft’s acceptance of his amende: “As for my old Con- 
trowler, Doctor Perne (for he indeed was the man that other 
whiles flattered me exceedingly, otherwhiles ouerthwarted 
me crosly, alwaies plaied fast and loose with me) he was 
old enough to aunsweare for himselfe and should not bee 
defended by him. Onely he wished me to proceede louingly 
with the Uniuersity howsoeuer I dealt with that Doctor.” * 
Harvey takes delight in repeating a mot of Tarlton’s to 
Perns’s disadvantage. Accused in jest by Harvey of 
hypocrisy, the actor answered, “I am somewhat of Doctor 
Perne’s religion.” 

Tarlton himself does not come off very well in Harvey’s 
notes. His name stands in unflattering juxtaposition with 
the sentiment: “For undoubtedlye it is not meete for a 
Gentlemanne to make weepinge and laughing faces, to make 
sounes and voices, and to wrastle with himselfe alone as 
Berto doeth ; to apparaile himself like a lobb of the Countrey 
as doeth Strascino; and such other matters, which do well 
become them, because it is their profession.”°® Harvey in 


1Sonnet xm. His Intercession to Fame. in Foure Letters and certaine 
Sonnets. Works, 1, p. 246. 

2 Fol. X iiij ve. 

5’ Four Letters and certain Sonnets. The third letter. Works, 1, p. 183. 

‘ Ibid., p. 194. 5 Fol. S iij re. 
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fact generally spoke of Tarlton and Tarletonizing, with an 
easy contempt’ hardly deserved by a man of whom Case, 
the Aristotelian commentator, boasted, “ Aristoteles suum 
Theodoretum laudauit quendam peritum Tragaediarum acto- 
rem: Cicero suum Roscium: nos Angli Tarletonum.” * 
Another target for Harvey’s ill-natured though private , 
comment was Howland, Bishop of Peterborough. Howland, e 
whom he may have known at Cambridge, since their resi- 
dence there though not their student years or colleges 
coincided,’ Harvey associates with the description of a man 
falsely reported liberal “that doeth not onlye geue awaye hys 
owne good but other mens also,” noting the commendation of 
Doctor Howland, Bishop of Peterborough.* To the examples 
of humorous comparisons adduced by Castiglione’s dramatis 
persone Harvey contributes one concerning an unknown Dr. 
Wath: M. Martin being asked of M™ Hubert, how Doctor 
Wath her physitian looked in his sickness ; answered, Mt Doc- 
tor lookes like the further end of a fiddle.’ 
One name indeed, not of a contemporary, Harvey men- 
tions with admiration. Cesar Borgia ill fauored yet verie 
loouelie when he applied himself. Thus he illustrates the fine 
phrase which Castiglione puts into the mouth of Bembo, 
“ Beawtie is the true monument and spoile of the victorye of 
the soule; whan she with heauenlye influence beareth rule 
over materiall and grosse nature; and with her light ouer- 
commeth the darkeness of the bodye.”*® Admiration for 
Bembo himself, Harvey’s own literary model, is apparent 
enough in his notes on the Courtier: Fine Bembo expresses 


1 Op. cit., passim. 

? Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, u1, p. 323. 

5 Howland took his Master’s degree in 1564, two years before Harvey 
matriculated. He was Master of St. John’s from 1577 on, during the 
years that Harvey was Fellow of Pembroke and of Trinity. (D. N. B.). 
‘Fol. X j re. 5 Fol. V iij vo. ®Fol. Vv j vo. 
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his admiration of the wit in Bembo’s excuse; “I would be 
loth (Madam) where [ say that it is lefull for olde men to 
loue, it should be an occasion for these Ladyes to thinke me 
olde” ;' and, again, the wonderful eloquence of Bembo’s 
famous apostrophe to Love draws from him the exclamation, 
il diuino P. Bembo.? 

Of greater interest than his estimate of persons is the light 
Harvey sheds upon certain constituents of his own or his 
friends’ libraries. As might have been expected, the classics 
play a large part here. Homer, as is natural, is constantly 
in the scholar’s mind. He notes in Hoby’s summary, beside 
the bodily exercises recommended for the Courtier: Heroica 
Gymnastica apud Homerum ;* and illustrates the same matter 
in the text itself with Ulysses in aula Alcinoi.t Beside the 
advice to old men to take heede of muche praising themselues, he 
writes: Nestors fault in Homer ;* and beside illustrations 
of permissible deceit drawn from fencing, goldsmith’s work; 
or skill of any sort, Minerua, Herculis, Achillis, Diomedis: 
Aiacis, Nestoris, Ulyssis.© He points a reference to the poli- 
ticke wysdome stolen by Prometheus from Minerva and 
Vulcan, with Homeri Minerua et Vulcanus peritorum artifi- 
cum Dij;" and to emphasize a passage on a good voice 
recalls Diomed’s vocal powers, Diomedes voce canorus. Voce 
valens Diomedes. Homer often.* The reader will be struck 
with all this reference to the Homeric deities, even the 
Homeric phrases, in their Latin dress. In fact such refer- 
ence to the version of Eobanus Hessus® has a strange air 
in a man whose frequent use of Greek phrases shows that he 


1 Fol. TT j re. Fol. Xx iiij vo. 3 Fol. Zz jvo. 
* Fol. D iij ve. 5 Fol. Nj vo. *Fol. Rj ve. 
Fol. Nn iij re. Fol. F iiij ro. 


* Voce canorus, voce valens, are the phrases of Eobanus, Poetarum omnium 
seculorum longe principis Homeri Ilias. ... Latino carmine reddita. Bale, 
1540. Other editions, 1543 and 1549. 
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piqued himself upon a knowledge of that tongue. Even in 
these notes he writes Dione’s amiotia beside certain cynical 
words of Bembo’s,’ jots down é:é7 from time to time, and 
flourishes off as summary of the whole book, with pedantry 
pardonable at two and twenty: Sr pirov kal 6 
karov 6 dirov éom. G. H. 1572.2 The incongruity is 
strengthened by quotations from Hesiod also in Latin. 
Harvey quotes very happily from the Theogony beside the 
sentence in Hoby’s summary exacting of the gentlewoman 5 
“sweetnesse in language and a good utterance” :* foeliz est | 
quem Pierides amarint et cui dulcis fluit ore vor. This was 
probably his own version of his author; for it is not the 
rendering made by Boninus Mombritius at the end of the 
previous century und chiefly, though I know not if exclu- 
sively, current in Harvey’s time.* Harvey has yet another 
quotation from Hesiod, also in Latin, and vaguer in its 
recollection of the original: fidutia et hecate faciunt diuites. 
hesiodus.’ It is not easy to discover the aptness of these 
latter lines to euything the page contains. If the reader 
dare trust himself to decipher the meaning of Harvey’s mul- 
tifarious markings, these seem to connect them with the 
sentence: “but I saie unto you it” (modesty) “is accom- 
panied with great prowesse it maketh him muche esteamed 
that hath it. And though of itselfe it lye styll, the woorthye 
deedes speake at large, and are much more to be wondred at, 


1 Fol. P. ij vo. 2 Fol. Yy iij 3 Fol. Zz iij re. 
‘The version of these lines (the 97th and 98th) in the sixteenth-century ¢ 
edition reads : 


. ille vero beatus quemcunque Musae 
Ament. suavis ei ab ore fluit vox. 


The first edition differs somewhat, but it is no nearer Harvey’s : 
.... felix quem denique Musae 
Observant. huius dulcis favus exit ab ore. 


5 Fol. O j vo. 
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then if they were accompanied with presumption or rashness 
&et.? It is again in Latin that, to point the same counsel 
enjoining a sweet voice, Harvey quotes Menander, Icon ef 
character hominis Oratjo. Menander. For this citation Har- 
vey may have been indebted to one of the anthologies so 
current during the whole course of the Renaissance. He 
did not, at least, find the line in the only edition of Me- 
nander available at the time he owned the Courtier, although 
that included a Latin translation.’ 

Lucian, Harvey quotes with no great applicability at the 
bottom of two pages on jests,’ Lucianus vocat ipsum Demos- 
thenem dydpictov sic plaerique literati, gratiarum expertes. 
Aulicorum et pragmatorum interest maxime omnium ; omnia 
dicere agereque gratiose. And again: Luciano Rhetori, Plato 
frigidus: Demosthenes expers gratiarum: Isocrates delirus. 
unde plus spiritus ; gratiae ; ingenij, erigendum. 

To Plutarch he makes but secant reference. Once he 
writes his name beside a passage on flatterers ;* and again 
quotes him on the last blank leaf of the book in a note 
evincing also a general preoccupation with the stuff of the 
classics. The reference is to the question of self-apprecia- 
tion discussed in course of the book. Se ipsum laudare, 
simplicis, et rudis ; ut glauci Homerici : vituperare, esurientis, 
et abiecti ; ut Aesopi: uteunque vani, et leuis; ut Thrasonis, 
aut Getae: Cato appellat uno werbo stultum, qui sese laudat, 
aut culpat: Plutarchus distinguit, de excellenti homine, indigné 
prouocato, uel iniuriose tractato: quem non dedecurrit suae 
probatae virtutis obiter meminisse: quoom Scipio ad Capito- 
lium vocauit suos Accusatores tanquam Dijs gratias debituros 
pro victorijs suis: Alioque, vel magnorum viroruwm fuerit, 


1 Sententiae, included in Ex veterum comicorum fabulis, quae integrae non 
extant sententiae Nunc primum in sermonem Latinum conversae... . Parisiis 
MDLII1. Apud Guil. Morelium. B. M. Cat. 683. b. 1. ; 

* Fols. R ij v9, and iij ro. 3 Fol. H iiij ve. 
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plurimum facere ; minimum de se loqui: ut Jugurtham com- 
mendat Sallustius nec stultus, nee ignauus: Homericum Elo- 
gium. 

Nor are other instances of Harvey’s familiarity with the 
classics lacking: Semper premeditatus Augustus ; sed quasi 
extempore, is the example he appends to Federigo Fregoso’s 
advice that the Courtier should appear to perform without 
thought what he had actually considered beforehand ;! 
Musae cecinerunt in nuptiis Cadmi he quotes on the last page 
of the Courtier ;? and at the top of a page treating of “those 
readie Iestes that consist in a short sayinge ”’ notes, Sa/sorum 
dictorum usus in mundo maximus et ingeniosissimus. Jn quo 
genere excellunt arguta dicta Aristippi et Diogenis.’ Else- 
where, summing up the matter of two or three pages, 
Harvey, like a true man of the Renaissance, names in a 
breath with the style of Caesar and Cicero, what Bacon 
calls the “ flowing and watrie vaine” of his own contempo- 
rary Osorius: * His speech must be sensible, fine & sententious, 
with a flowing facilitie, like the elegant & gallant stile of 
Caesar, Tullie, Osorius, most eloquent, but most easie.° 

Of the Latin classics, he quotes also Horace and Martial ° 
on the last blank page,‘ but it is Cicero to whom his refer- 
ence is most frequent. It is not only frequent but pointed, 
and Harvey states its object epigrammatically enough when 
towards the close of the second book he sums up the matter 


1 Fol. Q iiij ve. * Fol. Yy iij ve. Fol. T iij ro. 
‘Fol. F. ij ro. Harvey expressed admiration for Osorius also in his 
published work. Cf. Gregory Smith, 1, p. 433. 


5 Fol. F ij re. 
. Cur te vana juuant miserae ludibria chartae? 
Hoc lege, quod possis dicere jure, meum est. 
Martialis. 
Parum sepultae distat Inertiae, 
Celata Virtus. 


Horatius. 
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of the foregoing pages: Hitherto of the three sorts of Jestes. 
In quibus nisi fuisset Cicero Orator, non fuisset Castilio 
Aulicus,' Castiglione’s debt to Cicero was in general terms 
noted in the margin of Hoby’s translation—“ This discourse 
of Jestes is taken out of Cicero De Orat. lib. 11” ;? and, in 
the original Italian, no secret is made of this source,—it is 
less comprehensively acknowledged but with more particu- 
larity, Di Cicero, Imita Cicer., indicating particular bor- 
rowings. Harvey also had the idea of making these 
definite indications in his Hoby—and he did so independ- 
ently, it would appear, of any help from the original, since 
two of his eight indications are lacking there,*? and he 
ignores three given in the Italian. 

Knowledge of the classics was a distinction shared by 
Harvey with every man of his time who had the least 
pretension to learning. It was the mark of the educated 
man, the necessary fruit of attendance on the schools. 
Acquaintance with the body of modern or contemporary 
Latin literature, so happily open to scholars of all countries, 
put a man in a class hardly more restricted ; while familiar- 
ity with works in the modern tongues, Italian above all, 
stamped him as one of a company narrower and more select. 
The broader public looked to translations for its introduction 
to things Italian so in vogue at the time. ‘‘ Because our 
English men made Italians cannot hurte but certaine per- 
sons,” wrote Ascham, “therefore these Italian bookes are 
made English to bryng mischief enough openly and boldly 
to all states.” Harvey’s notes show him not merely at 
home in the classies and versed in modern and‘ contemporary 
Latin, but as familiar with Italian as with his own literature. 
This was to be expected in a man whose Italian look was 


1 Fol. Aa ij ro. Fol. RB ij ve. 
*On fols. Y ij ro and iij ro, 
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remarked upon by Elizabeth, and who, by his own account, 
appeared to Italians to be one of themselves in spirit.’ 
Harvey must also have been versed in French, since it was 
intended, in 1578, to send him, in some official capacity, to 
France as well as Italy,’ but he gives no evidence of it here, 
nor does he refer to a single French work. 

On the last blank leaf of the book, he shows his acquaint- 
ance with modern Latin by quoting a criticism of Pontanus 
on Laurentius Valla, to illustrate the discussions, in the 
course of the work, of a man’s attitude towards his own 
accomplishments: Laurentius Valla multae uir doctrinae, 
ingeniique acutt, popularibus in congressibus ac literorum 
cireulis ostentendae disciplinae iudicatus est fuisse studiosior, 
ut dicam parum modestus ; ut iis in circulis multo appareret 
diligentior, quam in libris ipsis, quos seriptos reliquit. Cumque 
non pauca in Dialecticis adinuenisset (?) aduersis horum 
temporum artis eius magistros; eo sese efferebat, palam ut 
diceret nullam esse Logicam praeter Laurentianam. Jouianus 
Pontanus. 

Beside Fregoso’s counsel that the modern Italian should 
take Petrarch and Boccaccio as models, even as the inimit- 
able Virgil patterned himself upon Homer, Harvey copies 
Sadolet’s view of the two great epic poets. Nee intelligo 
quid Homero magnificentius legere possim: nec quid Virgilio 
diuinius. Plurima sunt in Homero quae in coelum tolli ; 
nihil in nostro quod melius possit optari. Sadoletus,? 

He contributes to Castiglione’s jests founded on matters 


Dic. Huccine in oras 
Italicas, Francasque, tibi transmittere certuin est? 
Certum, inquit Dominus ; bene factum jam jam habet ille 
Vultum Itali, &ct. 
Xaipe, vel gratulationis Valdinensis. Pars secunda 
De vultu Itali. Works, 1, xxxvi. 
? Fol. F ij re. 
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disagreeing a mot of Ramus, for whom he had a particular 
admiration. Ramus superscription to [illegible] Ignoto 
Anglorum 

The famous Cardan held a high place in Harvey’s admi- 
ration? and he finds occasion for referring to him in these 
notes. At the foot of one of Castiglione’s two pages* on 
the proper physical exercises for a gentleman, he notes, 
propriae dexteritates cuiusque exercitationis, 2 Cardani subtili- 
tate ; aut 2 cuiusque communi, propriaque Arte. Minerua, id 
est peritissima Ars, fecit Achillem, et Diomedem, Ulyssem, ¢ 
Nestorem, reliquosque Heroas excellere.*| The reference is 
apparently to the eighteenth book of the De Sudtilitate, 
which contains a passage very similar to one on the page of 
the Courtier containing Harvey’s note. 

Hoby Cardan 


If our Courtyer then be taught 
these exercises more then indiffer- 
ently well; I beleue he may sette 
asyde tumblying clymynge upon a 
corde, and suche other matters yt 
taste somewhat of iugglers crafte, 
and doe lytle beseeme a Gentleman. 


Cumque tam mirabilis sit haec 
ars, attamen nullo in precio habe- 
tur, cum uel coquus non vulgaris 
aliquem retineat existimationem. 
Causa multiplex est ut opinor: 
primo quod circa inutilia uersetur. 
Secundo quod a uilibus hominibus 


tractetur &ct.> 


A puzzling quotation is one from Baldus in connection 
with a mysterious J. C. with whose initials Harvey in fact 
besprinkled his copy not only of the Courtier, but of 
Guazzo’s Civil Conversatione. Set beside the dictum that 
the gentlewoman should “haue an understandinge in all 
thinges belonginge to the Courtier; that she may gyue her 
iudgemente to commend and to make of gentilmen according 
to their worthinesse and desertes.”, its sentiment takes on 


an air of satire: 


1 Fol. Y. j re. 
3 Fols. D iiij ro and vo. 


2Cf. Works, 1, p. 230, m1, p. 46. 
* Fol. D iiij re. 


5 Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanensis Medici de Subtilitate libri XXTI. Bale 


[1560], p. 1123. 
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Versus citati a Baldo J. C. 
Villanum precibus: Burgensem munere quaere : 
Gentilem capies Commoditate Loci. 

Two Latin works by English hands may fitly conclude 
our list of Harvey’s references to modern Latin literature. 
Beside the commendatory verses by Sackville,? Lord Buck- 
hurst, with which Hoby introduces his translation, Harvey 
notes: My Lord Buckhurst hath lykewise addid his epistle to 
M. Clark’s latin translation of the Courtier® Again he 
refers to Everard Digby’s book on swimming,’ De arte 
Natandi,? noting Ars Digbeij beside a summary of physical 
exercises, headed by swimming, recommended for the 
Courtier in Hoby’s “ Breef Rehersall” ;° as with Ars Grassi 
he connects Grassi’s work? on fencing with the requirement 
“To play well at fense upon all kinde of weapons” ; and 
with Ars Blundeuili® points the line “To ride and manege 
wel his horse.” Grassi’s book, if Harvey made the note 
after he had owned the Courtier twenty-two years, may, as 
has been said, have been known to him in English. But he 
was probably familiar with it in its original Italian. 

Of other Italians, Harvey shows acquaintance in these 
notes with Machiavelli, Guazzo, and Della Casa. He was 
well versed in Machiavelli and full of admiration for his 
genius, “ poysonous politicion” as he deemed him;’ and he 


1 Fol. Zz iiij vo. The reference is not, as might be supposed, to the 
grammarian Baldus, author of the Regulae Baldi (Biella, 1572. B. M. 
Cat. C. 833f. 14). Nor have I been able to find the lines elsewhere. Har- 
vey noted the initials J. C., (which might be taken for F. C. were the 
hand other than Harvey’s), several times also in his copy of Guazzo. John 
Cheke suggests itself as a possible interpretation ; but I have not able to find 
the lines. 

* Thomas Sackevylle in commendation of the worke to the reader. Fol. A 
(pref. ) ij vo. 

§ Thomas Sackvillus D. Buckhurst Bartholomeo Clerke. Fol. B. ij vo of 
the volume cit. supra. 


* Cf. supra. 5 Fol. Zz j re. 8 CE. infra. 
*Cf. Gregory Smith, op. cit., 1, p. 116; u, pp. 260 and 276. 
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here shows his familiarity by noting Castiglione’s debt to 
him for the story of Cosimo dei Medici’s reply to the 
banished Strozzi’s message : “The hen sitteth abroode . . . .” 
“Hennes can full yll sitt abroode out of the nest.’ He 
noted in fact not merely source but locus : Machiauel. 7 delle 
Historie Fiorentine.2 Again he writes at the end of Hoby’s 
summary of the “chief qualities required in a Courtier”: 
Acta loquant. He must neuer be to seeke in ye Rules of ye 
Ciuil Law: or ye militar Rules, Machiauel della guerra! 
Harvey thrice refers to Guazzo’s La Civil Conversatione, 
a favourite book, we may suppose, since he annotated his 
copy of that work as of the Courtier.* Evidently the book 
was much in his mind. He twice echoes its title. La (iwil 
conuersatione: et la martial professione, he writes, summing 
up the first page of Hoby’s “Breef rehersall of the chiete 
conditions and qualities in a Courtier,” * and annotates with 
Ciuilis Conuersationis flos, in decora Audacia: et Aulica, its 
precept “not to be a babbler, brauler, or chatter, nor lauish 
of his tunge.” On the same page he adds to Hoby’s “To 
be well spoken and faire languaged: ” 
con dolezza, Guazzo, quoting from Guazzo’s second chapter.’ 
Hae 4 Guazzi exquisite festivus, is his comment on Emilia 
Pia’s proposal as her contribution to games, that each mem- 


Corligiani parlano 


1 Fol. vij vo. 

* Correctly: p. 182 of Paris ed. 1852. 3 Fol. Zz ij v9. 

*Cf. supra. Harvey mentions in his Letier-book another work by this 
author, later translated: Guatzoes New Discourses of courteous behaviour. 
Works, 1, p. 137. 

5 Fol. Yy iij re. 

® He quotes from a marginal reference, not from the page. Harvey 
marked and underlined this phrase both in the margin and in the index 
under Cortegiani, in his own copy: La civil Conversatione del S. Stefano 
Guazzo... Divisa in III libri... . In Venetia... . MDLXXXI. Har- 
vey wrote his name, Gabrielis Harwey, on the title-page just above the 
printer’s mark. Cf. supra. 
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ber of the company should suggest a new one.' In his 
fourth book Guazzo in fact describes a similar introduction 
toa pastime like that of the Court of Urbino. Here 
Giovanni Cane directs a gioco della solitudine, which frees 
from the obligation of answering questions, whoever gives 
the best argument and authority for the solitary life.* 
Harvey marked the pages leading up to this with apprecia- 
tive notes. 

Again, on a page on the need of excellent masters in order 
to acquire grace in all exercises, Harvey mentions with 
Guazzo, as an adept in civil conversation and the paragon of 
courtiers, Galateo, the name of a work by Giovanni della 
Casa,’ Archbishop of Benevento. Galateo et Guazzo, mae- 
stri della ciuil conversatione e cortigiani complementi.t The 
Italian Archebyshoppes braue Galateo,’’ as Harvey calls it 
in his Letier-book,? was a book of manners in the hand of 
every English admirer of Italian elegance. Its name leads 
off the execrable hexameters of the satire aimed by Harvey 
at the Anglofrancitali, Speculum Tuscanum.® 

It will be seen that the indications, in Harvey’s notes, of 
acquaintance with Italian literature are more significant than 
extensive. The same may be said of his references to 
English books. With the words Ars Bludeuili, noted above, 
he indicates for the second time familiarity with an English 
book which was a mere translation of Grisone’s well-known 
work on horsemanship, augmented in a later version with 


1 Fol. Bj re. 

2 Pp. 229-231 in the edition of 1581. 

5 Trattato.... nel quale... . si ragiona de modi. che si debbona 6 tenere 
schifare nelle commune conversatione cognominato Gala. Venice, 1558. 
Milan, 1559. B. M. Cat. 1063. b. 2(1). It was translated into English 
in 1576 by Robert Peterson (Lowndes). 

*Fol. E j vo. 5 Works, 1, p. 137. 

6 Letter to Spenser. Three proper wittie & familiar Letters. Works, 1, p. 
84. 
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much original matter. We know that Harvey’s acquaintance 
was with the earlier edition by his quotation relating to 
Astley from Blundevil’s Chapter to the reader, not included 
in the later work. It is interesting to find Blundevil and 
Astley again associated in Harvey’s Pierce’s Supererogation, 
where the author’s praise of Astley’s book recalls to him 
Blundevil’s similar work: “ And thinking upon worthy M. 
Asteley I cannot ouerpasse the like labour of good M. 
Thomas Blundeuil, without due commendation, whose paine- 
full and skillfull bookes of Horsemanship deserue also to be 
registered in the Catalogue of Xenophontian woorkes.”' Of 
two references made by Harvey to the anonymous Court of 
Civil Courtesy,’ one, at least, is likely to pique in the modern 
reader a curiosity not easily gratified, since the book is to be 
seen neither in the British Museum nor the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Nor is the bearing of this allusion at all clear. 
Beside the final page of Hoby’s summary * Harvey writes 
The Court of Ciuil Courtesie (ad unguem), Mr. Goring’s 
familiar Spirit: With certen courtlie interteinments of his owne ; 
especially at meeting, and parting. The title of this book 
appears again on the next page of the Courtier to point, like 
the quotations from Horace and Menander already com- 
mented upon, the insistence upon good voice and speech. 
Allusion to Pamela and Philoclea, to Musidorus and 
Pyroeles, to Dametas and Basilius might have been expected 
of the friend of Sidney during the years the Arcadia was 
circulating in Ms. in Harvey’s own circle or after it had, in 
its printed form, captured the imagination of lettered Eng- 
land. Seven years after Sidney’s death, Harvey could 
write of “two braue knights Musidorus and Pyrocles, 
combined in the excellent knight, Sir Philip Sidney, at the 


1 Works, 11, p. 99. supra, note. Fol. Zz ij v9. 
*It was published in 1590. 
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remembrance of whose woorthy & sweete Vertues my hart 
melteth.”' It is not surprising, then, to find these names 
beside Castiglione’s list of faithful friends, Pylades and 
Orestes, Theseus and Perithous, Scipio and Laelius.? Har- 
vey adduces them again as examples of courage beside 
Gaspar Pallavicini’s definition of that virtue: the noble 
inuincible courage of Musidorus & Pyrocles;* recalls, in 
connection with the gentlewoman’s behaviour towards her 
lover, Pamela and Philoclea ; most -excellent paragons of 
sweet & honorable Looue;* and instances Dametas, his favour 
with Basilius for the vogue of a foolish favorite become the 
pattern of a court.* 

A reference to a booke intituled ye deceits of woomen beside 
mention of ‘“ Meerie Pranckes of women,” * must conclude 
this short list of Harvey’s references to his English reading. 
This weapon in the eternal querelle des femmes, that, at one 
time or another, enlivened the controversial literature of 
Europe, was published at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and contained a quaint mixture of stories sacred and profane 
to the disadvantage of the sex, beginning with that of Eve 
and ending with one “done of late.”? 

As for Harvey’s original reflections, they are disappoint- 
ing and leave the reader not without a certain sense of 
“chasing a school-boy to his commonplaces,” as for example 
when on the last blank page he comes upon: a@ cleere con- 
science is ye souvraignist contentment. Harvey’s comments 
on the book are in fact trifling. On the whole its substance 
evoked his admiration. Castilio’s Courtier ye right Gentle- 
mans book, & his only profession Letters or Arms: with con- 


1 Pierce’ s Supererogation, Works, 11, p. 99. 

2 Fol. P ij ro. Fol. Dd ij ro. * Fol. Zz iij ro. 

5 Fol. P. iiij vo. ® Fol. Z iiij ve. 

7 The deceyte of women to the instruction and ensample of all men, yonge and 
olde, newly corrected. s. 1. n. d. [London, 1490]. B. M. Cat. C. 20c. 31. 
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tinued experience in ye pregnant affaires of the world. This 
is his concluding criticism.'| His admiration for the court 
of Urbino as pictured by Castiglione is evidenced by his 
note, Pulcherrimae duleissimaeque Aulae Idea Singularis. 
Among its members and those “who spent most of their 
time there”” Harvey singles out Bernardi Accolti, known as 
Unico Aretino, for an admiration already expressed in his 
letter-book.’ After Bembo and the duchess herself, to 
whose patience Harvey pays a tribute with Egregia prazis 
perferendi malam Fortunam ut s* in Duce Marito Guido- 
baldo,* it is Accolti who most interests Harvey. A mark 
stands against his name, as against Bembo’s in the introduc- 
tory account of Urbino,’ and it is frequently written in the 
margin when he is the speaker.6 “Unico most gratious with 
women,” Harvey notes beside Emilia Pia’s remark that 
Unico knew the duchess better than the rest “by your 
dyuyne wit” ;’ and adds a reference, /. 3, apparently to that 
passage in the third book where Emilia Pia jests upon 
Aretino’s favour with women,* a passage which Harvey 
marks with Unico, He adds farther down the page Aretino’s 
Amorous stratageme: to counterfayt false Looues, to cloak his 
true looue. Earlier in this connection Unico had whimsi- 
cally asserted, with a veiled allusion to his own case, that 
women must be taught to love as men need not, and Harvey 
remarks: Unico conceited & bold but disereet.® Notabile et 
ipso Unico Aretino dignum, is again, the tribute he pays him 
beside a jest reputed of one Alphonso Santacroce ; ’ and, 


! Written on the final blank page. ? Fol. A iij ve. 

5Cf. Works, 1, p. 125. *Fol. A iiij ro. 5Fol. A iiij ve. 

® For example, fols. L iij vo; Ce j ro; Kk ij ro; Kk iij re. 

7 Fol. B iij ve. ’Fols. Kk ij vo and Kk iij ro. 

Fol. Kk ij re. 

10 Fol. Xj vo. He adds, ‘‘ vide X iij b,’’ but the bearing of this refer- 
ence is not obvious. 
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beside a passage on the humour of the unexpected: “In 
deceuing mens opinions, and frustrating ye most notable 
expectation :”” Unico Aretino excelled ea factis quam dictis, 
without any offence & with many delightes.' Finally he 
illustrates with La singolarita dell’ Unico the counsel that 
the Courtier shall perform his feats conspicuously.? The 
ideal training of the Courtier Harvey applauds with many 
a note. Souvraign advertisements is the form in which he 
expresses his approval of the warning that the Courtier 
must avoid curiosity, must consider time, place and cireum- 
stances ;* Ars decora, generosa et aulica, that of his apprecia- 
tion of the “ certaine grace and (as they saie) a hewe” which 
is to adorn him. All notable points, he writes at the head 
of Hoby’s two summaries, the “ Breef rehersall of the chiefe 
conditions and qualities in a Courtier” and “in a waytynge 
gentylwoman,”® which in fact form the most liberally anno- 
tated part of the book. All such exercises honorable for A 
Gentleman & necessary for every right active man,® is his 
verdict beside a list of physical exercises ; Gallant & wise 
rules in Army beside a warning against foolhardiness,’ in 
the first, on whose conclusion he refleets, vt Aulicum sie aliu 
quemquam professorem decet esse peritissimum suae in primis 
professionis ;° as at the end of the second he writes, sctis 
multa oi satis mulium, and less intelligibly : They that do not 
enforce themselues in the premises prooue ashamed of theu- 
selues in the conclusion. With the exception of the excla- 
mations on Bembo’s speeches already spoken of, Harvey 
makes but one actual criticism on style. Juliano Fregoso’s 
account of Francis I, then Duke of Angouléme, who had 
‘in his countenance so great a maiestie.... that the realme 


1Fol. Y ij r°. Fol. Zz i vo. 5Fol. M j re. 
4 Fol. C iij ro. 5 Fol. Yy iiij ro. ®Fol. Zz j 


‘Fol. Zz ij re. Fol. Zz ij ve Fol. Zz iiij 
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of Fraunce should euer seeme unto him a small matter,’ 
draws from him the words: A braue & proud speech.’ 

So far as these notes are concerned, Harvey appears to 
more advantage in analysis and summary than in criticism, 
Vertu—Art—thus he contrasts Socrates’ saying that the 
object of his instruction was provocation to virtue, with 
Castiglione’s dictum that letters are the ornament of the 
mind next in value;? and he returns to this classification 


with the remark, ye fundamental ground of confidence {i 


Vertu 
illustrating the promise that the study of letters shall make 
the Courtier bould to speake upon a good grounde wyth euerye 
manne.® Again he distingnishes virtus ae beside two 


counsels which he brackets together in Hoby’s summary. 
“To have the vertues of the minde, as iustice, manlinesse, 
wisdome temperance ; staidenesse, noble courage, sobermoode 
&et.” and “To be more then indifferentlye well seene in 
learninge in the Latin and Greeke tunges.”* And he devel- 
opes the idea further in a description of the nature of 
courtly virtue immediately after the letter from Sir John 
Cheke with which the book concludes : 

Aulicae gratiae pulcherrimus habitus, 2 generali, et speciali 
Decoro ; praesertim Ciwilis Rhetoricae et Ethicae. Rhetoricae, 
ut dulcis Elocutio, cwm amabili vultu. Ethicae, ut generosa 
conformatio Fortitudinis, et prudentiae cum Temperentia, et 
Justitia. Ars et Virtus, magna Scientiae Potentiaeque coni- 
unctio Sed Ars, et Virtus perfecta, et inuicta.° 

Below this Harvey sums up in English with more concise 
exactness Castiglione’s portrayal of the courtier’s character : 
Aboue all things it importeth a Courtier, to be gracefull & 
louelie in countenance & behauiour ; fine & discreet in discourse 
& interteinment ; skilfull & expert in Letters, & Armes ; 

Fol. H ij ve. Fol. H ij ro. 5Fol. H iiij re. 

‘Fol. Yy iiij vo. ‘Fol. Zz [v] ve. 
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actiue & gallant in euerie Courtlie Exercise ; nimble & speedie 
of boddie & mind ; resolute, industrious & valorous in action 
as profound & inuincible in execution, as is possible: & with- 
all euer generously bould, wittily pleasant, & full of life in all 
his sayings & doings. His apparrel must be like himself, 
cumlie & handsom ; fine & clenlie to auoid contempt, but not 
gorgeous or statelie to incurr enuie, or suspicion of pride, 
vanitie, selflooue, or other imperfection. Both inside, & out- 
side, must be a faire paterne of worthie, fine & Loouelie Vertu. 
G. H. 1580. 

Such an exercise delighted Harvey. Yet twice again he 
repeats the gist of the book in succinct form : 


Nihil agendum, aut dicendum iracundia ; sed ratione, iudicio, 
prudentia, expedienda omnia 
Quo dexterius quidque, atque, facilius, eo melius.' 


So he phrases it, in the midst of Hoby’s summary of the 
chief qualities required in a courtier, and again rehearses at 
the end of the actual translation: The General Maxime: To 
do all thinges with a certayne seemely Grace and Decorum.’ 
On the same page he moralizes from a more particular 
grace enjoined upon the Courtier, and adds his own concep- 
tion of the foundation of courtly ideal set forth in the book : 


The rarest men extend their utterest possibilitie, with a fine 
(as it were) familiar sleight: & they that do not enforce them- 
selues to display their best, cum euer short of their reckoning. 

No excellent grace, or fine cumlie behauiour without these 
cunning properties ; a sound iudgment to informe, an apt dex- 
teritie to conforme: & an earnest intention to performe. 


If the Euphuistic cast of such English marks Harvey as 
the child of his period, its neat phrasing was probably the 


Fol. Yy iiij ve. Fol. Yy iij ve. 
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outcome of his dexterous practice with Latin. Magis effiew- 
cia, minus efficacibus; utilioria inutilioribus ; _potentiora 
impotentioribus anteponenda is, for example, his comment on 
a page of Hoby’s “breef rehersall.”' The same preoc- 
cupation with form is observable in the descriptions of the 
courtier himself written at the side of the pages comprising 
this summary. | The fairest conditioned, sweetest spoken, finest 
witted, & best graced in the companie ;* and again, No aun 
so excellently qualified for actiue exercise or valorous cation.’ 
Harvey even tries his hand at improving the title of Hoby’s 
summary. On the page preceding it he amends the “ Breet’ 
rehersall of the chiefe conditions and qualities of a Courtier.” 
The Contents of ye Courtier sett doun brauely in generall pro- 
positions in manner of Maxims. Aphorismi Aulicit He 
also augments this summary with two precepts: Zo be 
acquainted with fashions & cunningly to strike ye right veyne, 
and Cum nullo vitis ipse laboret: alijs tamen omnibus ofmn] ia 
vitia erroresque facile condonare: Bona magnaque pars 
Ciuilis Disciplina” Neat and brief exposition, if a trifle 
mannered, is the character throughout of these Ms. notes, 
quite free of the labored affectation of the letters to Spenser, 
or even of the attacks upon Nash. 

In keeping, moreover, with the preoccupation of the 
author of the notes, is a lively interest in “ choice wordes 
and phrases in speache .. . . (that sauor) of our owne 
countrye and (are) not merely or mixtely outlandish.” ° 
Beside the precepts “To get him an especiall and hartye 
friend to companye withall” Harvey notes the proper 
English phrase: such as is commonly termed A sworn brother.’ 
He gives one English proverb to match an Italian, and 
points with another the sense of the text. Beaten with ye 


1Fol. Zz j re. 2 Fol. Yy iiij v°. 
Fol. Zz *Fol. Yy iij ve. 
5 Fol. Zzj ® Letter-book: Works, 1, 123. 


TFol. Yy iiij ve. 
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sword afraid of ye scabard caps Bibbiena’s “As dogges 
after they haue been once scaulded with hot water are aferd 
of the colde.”' Offered ware little woorth epitomizes Hoby’s 
“To be brought to showe his feates and qualities at the 
desire and request of others; and not rashlye presse to it of 
himselfe.? Finally he shows himself a true man of the 
Renaissance in his approval of the policy of enrichment of 
the vernacular proclaimed with no less emphasis in England 
than in France and Italy ; Ye same may.be said of our vulgar 
tongue, he writes against Castiglione’s recommendation of 
the use of foreign phrases, the introduction of Latin deriva- 
tives, which, if it were employed by “learned men bothe of 
good witte and iudgement . . . . we shoulde soone see it in 
good frame and flowinge with termes and good phrases, and 
so copious that a man might as well write in it as in anye 
other tongue.” * 

With what to many readers is the crown and glory of the 
Cortegiano, its exposition of platonic love, Harvey’s notes 
express small sympathy. J/ diuino P. Bembo* seems to 
have been a tribute rather to Bembo’s moving language than 
to the substance of his dithyrambic address to Love, A 
patheticall and diuine Apostrophe to A Bodyles and senseless 
thinge,’ according to Harvey. Even the quotation from 
preceding pages aptly written at the end of the book con- 
taining the famous disquisition on love,’ haled up to ye sight 
of heavenly saincts: haled up to ye third heaven,’ is little 
convincing in view of a cynical: Amare et sapere vix deo 
concessum * drily pointing Bibbiena’s eloquent exposition of 
that nobler view of love, the most notable feature of 
Renaissance platonism, which captured the greater minds of 


1Fol. Y iij ro *Fol. Zz j re. 

5Fol. G j vo. *V. supra. 

5 Fol. Xx iiij ro. ® The fourth and last. 
Fol. Yy ij re. Fol. Aa j ro. 
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his own time and circle. The same cynical spirit makes 
itself felt in a note beside the precept to the gentlewoman to 
“make herself beloued for her desertes amiablenesse, and 
good grace ; not with anie uncomelie or dishonest behauiour 
&et.”’: Aloqui Simia erit Simia, etiamsi aurea gestet insignia.' 
A remark on the advice to the Courtier “seldome or neuer 
to sue hys Lorde for anye thing for himself,” is in the same 
tone : Modestia hodi2 nimis simplex? according with a laconic 
servitours in Court which recalls a passage in the book while 
it illustrates the counsel “not to waite upon or serue a 
wycked and naughtye person.”* Finally a note at the end 
of Hoby’s first summary fortifies the impression made by 
the other. 

Ut amaris amabilis esto 

An fortuna in nostra potestate? 


An est Ars causa virtutis ; sic Virtus 
Fortunae? Fortuna Foelicibus.* 


If the tone of disenchantment in certain notes offers a clue 
to one side of Harvey’s nature, another is revealed in the 
turn taken by his sense of the comic. He sets down his 
view of jests at the end of the second book, which treats of 
them, whether the result of its perusal or drawn from 
observation on life, does not appear. Men laugh at nothing 
more then at shreud turnes, or unhappie haps: at the simple 
or awk[ward] sayings, or doings of fooles, or madd fellowes : 
at the horse play or Karter’s Logique of swaggering compan- 
ions.» His comments on the text itself are even more 
enlightening. The “ Merie pranke,” to use Hoby’s phrase, 


1 Fol. iiij ve. 2 Fol. Zz ij ro. 5 Tbid. 

4 Fol. Zz ij vo. This note lacks consistency in handwriting and even in 
the ink used. The first two lines, though varying from one another in size 
of writing, appear to have been written at one time; the final two at 
another. 

5 Fol. Aa iiij re. 
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delights him. He marks with Ridicule et iocwndissime his 
approval of the joke whose point lay in leading court ladies 
into making much of a Bergamose country lout,' and ridi- 
culum testifies to his enjoyment of the trick played upon 
Bibbiena at the point where a supposed friar crushes eggs 
upon his bosom, head and forehead.? He points a remark 
of Octaviano Fregoso’s on the coldness of women towards 
him, with a jest which shows the sixteenth century as 
amused as the twentieth at the foreigner’s unused touch upon 
the vernacular; ye French man’s answer: “ Shee not looue 
me, me not looue shee.” 

The traces of personal character here displayed are slight 
and insignificant and it is not, as a fact, with Harvey’s 
personality that posterity is concerned. Moreover, in 
spite of the prestige which his erudition gained for him 
among his contemporaries, his contributions to scholarship 
were not singular enough to make any profound impression 
upon succeeding generations, and even his assaults upon 
English verse do not give him any lasting claim to distine- 
tion. Without further evidence of superior talent, or 
originality of thought, the world of letters will continue to 
regard Harvey with interest as the correspondent of Spenser, 
the friend of Sidney, and one of a small circle, comprising 
among its members enough genius to set a mark upon its 
generation. And, whatever their human interest, all that 
can be claimed for Harvey’s Ms. notes is that they exhibit 
their author as a student, representative of his time, rather 
than as a dominating spirit in it. 
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XXVI.—SPENSER’S MUIOPOTMOS IN RELATION 
TO CHAUCER’S SIR THOPAS AND 
THE NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE. 


Muiopotmos has long been a puzzle to the readers of 


Spenser. A poem of fantastic beauty built upon a trifle 
as a subject, a light and fanciful story of over four hundred 
lines with no apparent lesson or moral, Muiopotmos is 
altogether so unlike “our sage and serious Spenser” that 
critics have been baffled in their efforts to account for it. 
Christopher North is one of the first to attempt an 
explanation of Muiopotmos. He writes as follows: “They 
who do not know the hidden mezaing of Muiopotmos must 
find it out for themselves, but we shall shew them some 


passages that will set them instantly to the study of 


Spenser.” He then quotes at length and concludes by 
saying, “Out of the magic circle of the Faery Queen there 
is nothing so beautiful in Spenser as Muiopotmos. He is 
indeed the most poetical of entomologists. That winged 
impersonation of youth and joy ... seems a vision sent to 
reveal to us the secret of happiness lying among flowers 
spread far and wide over the domains of Innocence. But 
there is the moral, ‘ But till Death itself die, no breath is 
drawn apart from danger. Boy, sea-bold! girl, star bright ! 
Look—look—look there! Death at your arm—into your 
breast, crawling like a spider !’” ' 

Church is in doubt as to the allegorical significance of 
Muiopotmos. His conclusion is that, “ Whether it alludes 


to the death of any promising youth, we know not: but 
Spenser has told his story in his own way, that is, beauti- 


fully.” ? 


Blackwood’ s Magazine, November, 1833 (Vol. 34). 
?Church’s Spenser's Fuerie Queene, 1, p. XXv. 
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Lowell writes, “ He (Spenser) first shows his mature hand 
in the Muiopotmos, the most airily fanciful of his poems, a 
marvel for delicate conception and treatment, whose breezy 
verse seems to float between a blue sky and golden earth in 
imperishable sunshine. It can hardly be doubted that in 
Clarion the butterfly he has symbolized himself. ‘To reign 
in the air’ was certainly Spenser’s function.” ' 

Craik says of Muiopotmos, “The date of 1590, if it be 
not a typographical error, may possibly have been prefixed 
to indicate the real events of which there can scarcely, we 
think, be a doubt that the poem is a veiled representation, 
although the commentators give us no help towards solving 
the riddle, nor indeed any hint that there is a riddle to be 
solved.... The narrative thus solemnly introduced can 
hardly be a mere story of a spider and a fly.”? Mr. Craik’s 
conclusions to his observations are rather suggestively 
expressed in his closing words, “and so ends the tale.” 

Professor Child remarks on the poem, “If MZuiopotmos be 
meant for anything more than a simple tale of a spider and 
a fly, or a fable with the general moral of the insecurity of 
youth and happiness, the enigma which it contains defies 
solution.” * 

Professor Hales quotes Professor Craik, “ Juiopotmos, as 
Professor Craik suggests, would seem to be an allegorical 
narrative of some matter recently transpired.”* In another 
essay Professor Hales, speaking of the Complaints, says, 
“The best poem in the volume, Muiopotmos, an allegorical 
account of a proud butterfly who is swept by a gust of wind 
into a spider’s web, is the most airily fanciful of all Spen- 
995 


ser’s works, 


' North American Review, April, 1875 (Vol. cxx, p. 365). 

2 Oraik’s Spenser and His Poetry, ut, p. 172. 

*Child’s Spenser, p. xxxv. 

* Morris’s Spenser, p. xlvi. 

> Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. 53, Article on Spenser). 
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Palgrave thinks that in his love for flowers, Clarion 
“clearly represents the ideal of a gallant youth among the 
ladies of the court.” He also believes that in Muiopotinos 
Spenser would teach the lesson of “mutable Fortune and 
immutable Fate.” ' He then adds, “It neither is a whole 
as a story, an allegory, nor a moralization; and one asks in 
what humour a poet so sage and serious as Spenser, an artist 
so finished, can have painted this picture ?—a question for 
sufficient answer to which he might have pointed trium- 
phantly to the exquisiteness with which the fairy web is 
wrought and embroidered; to the poet’s right, now and 
then, to be fancy-free.”’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing comments on Muio- 
potmos that there is practical unanimity on two points ; first, 
that it is an allegory, and second, that nobody knows what 
the allegory is. Three possible allegorical interpretations 
have been suggested. One is that Clarion, the butterfly, 
represents Spenser himself. But how does it represent him? 
What events of his life are masked in the story? To say 
that Spenser here symbolizes himself as a poet soaring aloft 
on the wings of his imagination, and that “to reign in the 
air was certainly Spenser’s function,” does not carry us far, 
and reduces the allegory to a vanishing point. “ Reigning 
in the air” is not the central idea of the poem. Whether 
Muiopotmos symbolizes anything or not, it must be admitted 
that the real point to the story lies not in Clarion’s escaping 
into “ delight with liberty,” but in the tragic end which over- 
takes him. The pvem opens with this idea. The first line 
introduces us to a song of “deadly dolorous debate.” The 
fate of the butterfly, therefore, clearly cannot be ignored 
in any effort at allegorical interpretation. If Spenser has 
symbolized himself in Clarion, the meaning of the symbol 
is far from apparent. 


1Grosart’s Spenser, tv, p. 
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Another proposed interpretation is that the poem is a 
veiled representation of real events, “an allegorical narrative 
of some matter recently transpired.” As to whether this 
matter is political and a part of the court life, or whether it 
is more personal and private, those who hold this view offer 
no opinion. Neither have they any suggestion as to whom 
the matter concerns. We may therefore dismiss this second 
interpretation on the ground that it really has no solution to 
propose. It goes no further than to say that the poem must 
mean something, must have some allegorical significance, 
because it “can hardly be a mere story of a spider and a 
fly.” Just why it cannot be, we are not told, except that it 
is too “solemnly introduced.” 

The third interpretation seems at first glance to deserve 
more serious consideration. To say that Clarion is the 
winged “Impersonation of Youth and Joy,” living a life of 
careless freedom and innocent pleasure, all unconscious of 
the ever threatening enemy of Death, sounds neither unat- 
tractive nor unreasonable. And yet even here the allegory 
breaks down before it gets fairly started; for instead of 
Clarion’s representing the free and careless joys of youth, he 
starts out in conscious anticipation of a possible foe, and 
deliberately arms himself, cap-a-pie, for an expected combat. 

Thus it appears that although scholars generally believe 
Muiopotmos to be an allegory, no one has yet offered an 
allegorical interpretation which even approximates an ade- 
quate explanation. In fact, most of those who have dealt 
with the poem have assumed that it must be allegorical, and 
then have sought an interpretation which would justify 
their assumption. Allegory has been assumed mainly for 
two reasons.’ In the first place Muiopotmos seems to have 


1Spenser asks Lady Carey in the dedication of Mutopotmos, ‘of all 
things therein . . . to make a milde construction,’’ This, however, does 
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no meaning in and of itself. It cannot be understood as a 
piece of pure narrative, and must, therefore, it is concluded, 
be allegorical. In the second place, allegory has been 
assumed because Spenser wrote it. We have acquired the 
habit of expecting allegory when we come to Spenser. But 
granting that Muiopotmos is an allegory, it must be admitted, 
as Professor Child says, that “the enigma which it contains 
defies solution.” And herein, as allegory, it is quite unlike 
Spenser. Whatever else his allegories may be, they are not 
obscure. Their meaning is written in large letters on the 
face of every one of them. Why then should Spenser be so 
unintelligible here? To interpret Muiopotmos as though it 
must be allegory is to proceed, I believe, on an entirely 
gratuitous assumption. 

I wish to propose another interpretation of Muiopotimos,— 
an interpretation based on facts which, as far as I am aware, 
have not been mentioned hitherto in connection with the 
poem. I shall attempt to show that Spenser wrote J/uio- 
potmos as a purely mock-heroic poem, and that he wrote it 
under the influence of the two mock-heroie poems of 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. ‘That in 
the latter part of Muiopotmos Spenser had parts of the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale definitely in mind, becomes at once evident 
when passages of the two poems are put side by side. The | 
influence of Sir Thopas on Muiopotmos, however, is much less 
tangible, though, I believe, none the less real. Sir Thopas 
is in itself such a composite of conventional phrases and 
situations, such a medley of burlesque imitations from 
medieval romances, that it would be extremely difficult to 
prove anything imitated directly from it, save the title itself, 
which is presumably quite unique. When we remember, 


not imply that the poem has an ulterior meaning. In these words Spenser 
is simply asking Lady Carey to accept graciously and to judge charitably 
the verses he is offering. 
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however, that Spenser was very familiar with Chaucer’s 
poem,! and also bear in mind the fact established later in 
this discussion, that Spenser is here imitating Chaucer’s other 
mock-heroic poem, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, the many 
points of similarity between Muiopotmos and Sir Thopas 
seem to be something more than accidental. 

A comparison of Clarion, the hero of Spenser’s poem, 
with Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, reveals the following points in 
common :* 


(1) Each is introduced as a young knight whose 
father is lord of the realm. 

(2) Each is given the same personal appearance and 
the same traits of character. Both are “ fair and 
gent,” courageous and doughty, and without a peer. 

(3) Each finds favor in the eyes of the conventional 
maid, “ bright in bour.” 

(4) Each is especially fond of sporting along the river. 

(5) Each is clad in armor particularly noted for its 
“substance pure,” its rare metal, and its curious 
engravings. 

(6) Each starts out on a summer’s day with no ex- 
pressed purpose other than “abroad to fare.” 

(7) Each develops a purpose en route, and is described 
as restless until he has reached a definite goal. 


1Spenser mentions Sir Thopas by name twice, once in F. Q., 3-7-48, 
and again in the Present State of Ireland, 3056 (Grosart’s Spenser, Vol. 1x). 
He also uses elsewhere words and phrases which from their context give 
almost conclusive evidence of being imitated from Sir T'hopas. 

As to the general popularity of Sir Thopas in Spenser's time, Warton 
states ( Observations on F. Q., 1, p. 73) that the poem was sung to the harp 
in the age of Queen Elizabeth. 

? Points, most of which, it must be admitted, might also be had in com- 
mon by many other heroes of romance. This fact, however, in no way 
invalidates the resemblances here. 
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Clarion seeks the “gay gardins” as his destina- 
tion; Thopas “ priketh” toward the “contree of 
Fairye.” 

(8) Each is noted for his speed, and special mention 
is made of it. 

(9) Each is given a similar conventional environ- 
ment. Thopas has the list of herbs and birds, 
Clarion the list of herbs and flowers. 


In addition to these several points of resemblance there 
is especially to be noted that which moves through them 
all, binds them all together, and gives them a significance 
which otherwise they would not have,—the mock-heroic 
spirit in which every description, circumstance, and incident 
of both poems is written. I quote the following not as 
parallel passages to prove imitations iu phraseology, but 
merely as corresponding passages to show the general like- 
ness between the two poems, and further to illustrate the 
particular resemblances enumerated above. 


Muiopotmos. Sir Thopas. 
Was none more favourable, nor more Al of a knyght was fair and 
faire, gent (4) 


is Whyt was his face as payndemayn, 
Of all alive did seeme the fairest His lippes rede as rose ; 


wight, (20 ff.) His rode is lyk scarlet in grayn, 
(14 ff.) 
The fresh yong flie, in whom the (Compare the spirit of Sir Thopas 
kindly fire who was a great hunter, hawker, 
Of lustfull yongth began to kindle archer, and wrestler. ) 
fast, 
Did much disdaine to subject his 
desire 


To loathsome sloth, or houres in 


ease to wast, 


i 
i 
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But joy’d to range abroad in /resh 
attire,’ (33 ff.) 
... he along would And ryde an hauking for riveer, 
Upon the streaming rivers, sport to With grey goshauk on honde: 
finde; (47) ( 26-7) 
Full of brave courage and bold Sir Thopas wex a doghty swayn, 
hardyhed, (13) 
Above th’ ensample of his equall Of wrastling was ther noon his peer, 
peares, (27-8) (29) 
As should be worthie of his father’s His fader was a man ful free, 
throne. (22) And lord he was of that countree, 
Of the wide rule of his renowned . (10-11) 
sire. (40) 


Clarion and Thopas affect the ladies in much the same 
way, and there will be observed here also a similarity in 
phrasing.” 


Muiopotmos. Sir Thopas. 
Full manie a ladie, faire in court, Ful many a mayde, bright in bour, 
full oft They moorne for him, paramour, 
Beholding them (wings) him (31-2) 


secretly envide, (105-6) 


After describing Clarion as above, Spenser sends him 
forth much as Chaucer sends out Sir Thopas. Immediately 
following the descriptions of the two lusty knights occur 
the following lines, with the same order of sequence in both 


poems : 


1Cf. Thopas’ attire : 
His shoon of Cordewane, 
Of Brugges were his hosen broun, 
His robe was of ciclatoun, 
That coste many a jane. (21 ff.) 
? Of course such stock romance phrases could of themselves argue little 
as to source. These passages have significance only as a part of other 
evidence. 
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Muiopotmos. Sir Thopas. 
So on a summers day, .... And so bifel up-on a day, 
i For sothe, as I yow telle may, 

Yong Clarion, with vauntfull Sir Thopas wolde out ryde: (38 ff. ) 

lustiehead, 
After his guize did cast abroad to 

fare, (48 ff.) 


Spenser arms Clarion at once. Chaucer arms Sir Thopas 
later, after he has met the giant Olifaunt. But there is 
an interesting resemblance between the armors of the two 
knights, as well as in the mock-heroic spirit in which the 
arming proceeds. The following lines show that Spenser 
had in mind either Chaucer’s description or else a similar 
description which Chaucer himself was parodying. 


Muiopotmos. Sir Thopas. 

His breastplate first, that was of And over that an habergeoun 
substance pure, For percinge of his herte ; (150-1) 

Before his noble heart he firmely 
bound, 

That mought his life from yron 
death assure, 

And ward his gentle corpes from (He dide next his whyte lere) (146) 
cruell wound : (57 ff.) 

Upon his head, his glistering Upon his crest he bar a tour, (195) 
burganet, (And over that a fyn hauberk, 

The which was wrought by wonderous Was al y-wroght of Jewes werk, ) 
device, (152-3) 


And curiously engraven, he did set : And ther-in was a bores heed, 
(73 ff.) A charboele bisyde; (160 ff. ) 


Chaucer, it will be remembered, emphasizes the costliness 
of Thopas’ attire by bringing his articles of dress from 
foreign lands. Spenser adopts the same method of emphasis 
with reference to Clarion’s armor, except that he states it 
negatively. Compare the following : 
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Muiopotmos. Sir Thopas. 
Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from His shoon of Cordewane, 
Corinth fet, Of Brugges were his hosen broun, 
Nor costly oricalche from strange His robe was of ciclatoun, 
Phoenice ; (77-8) That coste many a jane. (21 ff.) 


The mettall was of rare and passing His sheeld was al of gold so reed, 
price; (76) (158) 


When Clarion starts upon his flight his conduct is not 
unlike that of Sir Thopas. 


Muiopotmos. Sir Thopas. 


And with good speed began to take He priketh thurgh a fair forest, 

his flight ; (43) 
Over the fields, in his franke lusti- ‘ , : : , 

nesse, And priked as he were wood; (63) 


The woods, the rivers, and the 
medowes greene, 

With his aire-cutting wings he 
measured wide, 

But none of these, how ever sweete 
they beene, 


Mote please his fancie, nor him 
cause t’ abide : 


To the gay gardins his unstaid de- 
sire, 
Him wholly caried, to refresh his 
sprights. (147 ff.) 
Neither can Sir Thopas be satisfied with “the woods, the 
rivers, the meadowes green.” As Clarion seeks the “gay 
gardins,” so Thopas will on to the “contree of Fairye.” 
Into his sadel he clamb anoon, 
And priketh over style and stoon. (85-6) 

After Clarion reaches the “gay gardins,” Spenser intro- 
duces the conventional list of herbs and flowers. It does 
not prove that he got the suggestion from Chaucer, but it is 
interesting to observe that Chaucer had also introduced the 
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list of herbs in Sir Thopas.' The significant fact is that 
the two poets are rather consistently doing the same thing.‘ 

There are no further points of resemblance between these 
two poems. In fact this is as far as the Thopas story goes. 
Chaucer gets him armed and into the “contree of Fairye,” 
but there leaves him drinking 

“ water of the wel, 
As did the knight sir Percivel.” 

But Spenser cannot so drop Clarion. He has started out to 
“sing of deadly dolorous debate”; he must carry his hero 
through to his final destiny. He must also keep the tone 
mock-heroic. And interestingly enough, having exhausted 
Sir Thopas, Spenser now turns to Chaucer’s other mock- 
heroic poem, and takes from it suggestions for the latter part 
of his narrative. He is here to introduce a new character, 
Aragnoll, the spider. This character he models after Russel 
the fox, while Clarion himself, seemingly to preserve the 
analogy of situation, moves out of Sir Thopas into Chaunti- 
cleer.. The “gay gardin” marks the scene of transition.‘ 
Here occur two stanzas in which Spenser discusses the 
mutability of earthly fortune and the problem of free-will 
and necessity, both of which seem to be suggested directly 
by Chaucer’s discussion of the same questions in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale.’ The two passages should be compared in 


1Tt is commonly assumed that Chaucer here makes use of the conven- 
tional list as a burlesque on T’he Squire of Low Degree. 

? Lowell says of this passage (North American Review, April, 1875, p. 
367, note), “‘ It is a pretty reminiscence of his master Chaucer, but is also 
very characteristic of Spenser himself.” 

5 And, indeed, this change of character is not such a transformation, 
after all. Chaunticleer and Thopas have many traits in common. Natur- 
ally both are surrounded by the mock-heroic atmosphere. 

‘It is not necessary to outline the points of similarity between Muiopot- 
mos and the Nun’s Priest's Tale. The imitation is unmistakable. 

5 This discussion occurs, it should be noted, in exactly that part of the 
Nun’ s Priest’s Tale from which Spenser obviously draws his other material, 
and relates itself to the situation parallel to the one in Mutopotmos. 
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And whatso heavens in their secret [0 destinee, that mayst nat been 
doome eschewed! (518)] 
Ordained have, how can fraile 
freshly wight 
Forecast, but it must needs to issue But what that god forwoot mot 
come? (225 ff.) needes be, (413) 
... unhappie happie flie, 
Whose cruel fate is woven even 
now (234-5) 
Nought may thee save from heavens 
avengement.! (240) 


a their entirety, but the subjoined lines will make clear the 
a identity of the central ideas of the two poets. 

Muiopotmos. Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

2 But what on earth can long abide God woot that worldly joye is sone 
in state, ago ; (386) 

i Or who can him assure of happie 

day ; 

$ Sith morning faire may bring For ever the latter ende of joye is 
s fowle evening late, (217 ff. ) wo. (385) 


4 


Continuing the narrative Spenser presents a situation very 
close to that found in Chaucer’s story. 


Muiopotmos. Nun’s Priest's Tale. 
It fortuned (as heavens had be- 
hight) 
That in this gardin, where yong Into the yerd, ther Chaunticleer the 
Clarion faire 
Was wont to solace him, a wicked Was wont, and eek his wyves, to 
wight, repaire ; (399 ff. ) 


Had lately built his hatefull man- A col-foz, ful of sly iniquitee, 
sion, (241 ff. ) That in the grove hadde woned 
yeres three, (395-6) 


1 The following lines may also have been suggested by Chaucer : 
For thousand perills lie in close awaite 
About us daylie, to worke our decay ; (221-2) 
Compare the Nun’s Priest's Tale, 
As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 
That in awayt liggen to mordre men. (404-5) 
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(And his false hart, fraught with all 
treasons store, ) (395) 

(Like as a wily fore’ . . . .) (401) 

And, lurking closely, in awayte now 
lay, 

How he might anie in his trap be- 
tray. (247-8) 

(About the cave in which he lurking 
dwelt, ) (358) 

(Lay lurking covertly him to sur- 
prise, ) (386) 

( Lyes in ambushment of his hoped 
pray,) (404) 

(Himselfe he close upgathered more 
and more 

Into his den, etc.) (397) 


And in a bed of wortes stille he /ay, 
Wayting his tyme on Chauntecleer 
to falle, (401 ff.) 


O false mordrer, lurking in thy den! 
(406) 


The lordly air of freedom and security exhibited by 


Clarion just before “his fatall future woe,’ 


? reminds the 


reader at once of the fearless and royal Chauntecleer. 


Muiopotmos. 


... the careless Clarion, 
That rang’d each where without 
suspition. 


Suspition of friend, nor feare of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at 
all, 

But walks at will, and wandered too 
and fro. 

In the pride of his freedome prin- 
eipall ;? 

Little wist he his fatall future woe, 

But was secure ; (375 ff.) 

... without foresight, 

As he that did all daunger quite 
despise, (390) 


Nun’s Priest's Tale. 


. .. and Chauntecleer so free 
Song merier than the mermayde in 
the see ; (449) 


And on his toos he rometh up and 
doun, 

Him deyned not to sette his foot to 
grounde. (360-1) 

Thus royal, as a prince is in his 
halle, (364) 


Royal he was, he was namore aferd ; 
(356) 


'This is prima faeie evidence that Spenser had a fox in mind in this 


description of Aragnoll. 
® Principall = princely. 
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At this point in the narrative, before Clarion has been 
seized by Aragnoll, Spenser introduces what in Chaucer 
occurs after Chauntecleer has been carried off by the fox. 
But the ideas of the two passages are so nearly identical it 
is hard not to believe that Spenser had Chaucer’s lines in 


mind. 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
O Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn. 


Who now shall give unto my heavie Why ne hadde I now thy sentence 
and thy lore, (527 ff. ) 


Muiopotmos. 


eyes 
A well of tears,’ that all may over- 
Or where shall I find lamentable (Certes, swich ery ne lamentacivun) 
€8, (535) 


And mournfull tunes enough my Than wolde I shewe yow how that I 
griefe to show ? coude pleyne 
Helpe, O thou Tragick Muse, meto For Chauntecleres drede, and for 


devise his peyne. (533 ff.) 


Notes sad enough, t’ expresse this 
bitter throw ; (409 ff.) 

Chaucer illustrates the great sorrow over the fate of Chaunte- 
cleer by comparing it with the classie examples of grief 
associated with the fall of Troy and the burning of Carthage 
and of Rome. Spenser simply calls on the “Tragick Muse” 
to help him express “this bitter throw.” 

In addition to the foregoing passages the following lines 
may be considered as conclusive evidence of Spenser’s 
indebtedness to the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 


Muiopotmos. 
He likest is to fall into mischaunce, 


That is regardles of his governaunce.* 


(384-5) 


Like a grimme lyon... . (434) 


Jeremiah 9-1. 


Nun's Priest's Tale. 
‘Nay,’ quod the fox, ‘but god yeve 
him meschaunce, 


That is so undisereet of governaunce 
(613-4) 


. as it were a grim leoun : 
(359 ). 


* The imitation here is unmistakable. Aside from the practical identity 
between the second lines of the couplets, the rhyming words ending in 


-aunce will be noted. 
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But there is more evidence still. Where did Spenser 
get the name Clarion? In the light of the foregoing col- 
lateral testimony I think we may safely say that Clarion is 
Chaunticleer’s name-sake.' The obvious etymological kin- 
ship of the two names supports this supposition. This raises 
the question as to whether Spenser had Chaunticleer in mind 
in the first part of the poem, as the name of Clarion, it will 
be remembered, is given to the butterfly at the very out- 
set. Clar on, however, shows little of the real character of 
Chaunticleer until near the end of the narrative (Il. 376 ff.) 
But this fact is not inconsistent with his having derived his 
name from Chaunticleer. Indeed Spenser may have adopted 
the name Clarion for his butterfly after he had finished the 
poem. 

It may be stated then with certainty that in the latter 
part of Muiopotmos Spenser has imitated the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale. That in the first part of Muiopotmos he has likewise 
imitated Sir Thopas, is not capable, perhaps, of such absolute 
proof. One thing, however, is true; Spenser was here 
either imitating Chaucer, or else he was imitating what 
Chaucer imitated, or else he was writing an independent 
mock-heroic poem—and in a vein quite unlike himself—in 
which his hero resembles to a remarkable degree the hero of 
Chaucer’s poem; a poem too with which we know Spenser 
was already very familiar. It has been seen that in Muio- 
potmos Spenser imitates Chaucer’s only other mock-heroic 
poem. Is it likely that he would remember Chauntecleer 
and forget Sir Thopas ? Forget Sir Thopas whom on at least 
two other occasions he remembered well enough to mention 
by name—an honor bestowed on no other character of his 


'Cf. Daphnaida, where Spenser gets the name Alcyon from Alcyone, men- 
tioned in the Book of the Duchess which Spenser is there imitating. See my 
discussion of this point in Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., December, 1908, pp. 
658-9. 
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old master’s tales! It is a reasonable assumption, without 
any evidence, that Spenser would have Sir Thopas in mind 
when writing a mock-heroic poem. But sufficient evidence 
has been adduced, I believe, to turn this assumption into a 
certainty. Clarion is a happy composite, made up of about 
equal parts of Sir Thopas and Chauntecleer, with the honor 
of “name-saint” going to Chauntecleer. 

What,{then, in conclusion, is the bearing of the foregoing 
facts on the interpretation of Muiopotmos? In the first place 
it must be conceded that the mere presence of Chaucerian 
influence is not of itself inconsistent with an allegorical 
interpretation. If the poem is an allegory, it is no less so 
because it imitates Chaucer. But if it is not an allegory, 
this imitation of Chaucer suggests another explanation. In 
the absence of even a plausible theory of allegorical inter- 
pretation, the most reasonable explanation seems to be 
that Spenser is here simply trying his hand at mock-heroic. 
We need assign him no motive. We need look for no 
moral. The doing of it is its own justification. And the 
results are exactly what might be expected from Spenser in 
an attempt at mock-heroic—good poetry, but little humor. 
Indeed, I believe it is in large measure due to this absence 
of humor in the poem that most of those who have written 
about it have missed the mock-heroic element. Perhaps 
they have missed it, also, because the mock-heroic was not 
expected from the serious Spenser. They have approached 
Muiopotmos with the question of its being allegory already 
decided. In a poem of such a character, one must of course 
always admit the possibility of allegory, but the whole spirit 
of Muiopotmos is foreign to that of Spenser’s other allegorical 
poems. The spirit of Muiopotmos is mock-heroic from 
beginning to end. 

As to Spenser’s choice of a subject for this poem, the idea 
of using the butterfly may have come from Virgil’s @nat, 
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which Spenser had already translated.' The moek-heroic 
treatment also may have been suggested by the same poem, 
in which there is a pretty large mock-heroic element. This 
question, however, does not affect the main points of my 
thesis, that Muiopotmos is a mock-heroie poem, and that it 
was written under the influence of Chaucer’s two mock-heroic 
poems, Sir Thopas and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 


WILLIAM NADAL, 


1Mr. Reed Smith has proposed the theory that Spenser got the butterfly 
from Ovid’s story of Arachne, which story is told in Muiopotmos to explain 
the enmity between Clarion and Aragnoll. 
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XXVU.—DOLCE STIL NUOVO—THE CASE OF 
THE OPPOSITION, 


The student of to-day who wishes to make a study of the 
dolee stil nuovo is very soon brought face to face with a 
serious difficulty. As he reads his standard text-books, he 
finds in them a pretty uniform definition of the originality 
and characteristics of this school. But, upon looking further 
and consulting special books, he is confronted with recent 
work, both industrious and able, taking issue with the 
definition he has just learned. It is the object of this paper 
to help that student. We would try to determine what 
changes, if any, are forced upon the traditional view by the 
discoveries of the most successful of its opponents. 

To do this, we need not discuss the value of the complete 
definition given by any one member of the opposition. 
Cian, for instance, seeing in the verse immediately preceding 
the dolce stil nuovo a deterioration from that of the genera- 
tion before, calls the advent of the new style a revolution.' 
Borgognoni argued in 1886 that the difference between the 
writings of Dante’s circle and that of the poets whom he 
condemns was purely stylistic. De Lollis has sought to 
prove, by an examination of the works of Montanhagol and 
others, that the later Provencaux are the direct forerunners 
of the dolce stil nuoro, being, like Dante and his friends, 
enthusiastic users of the philosophy of their times.* And 


'Cian: I contatti letterari italo-provenzali e la prima rivoluzione poetica della 
letteratura italiana, Messina, 1900. 

? Nuora Antologia, Serie u1, vol. v, pp. 581 ff. : Guido Guinizelli e il dolce 
stil nuovo. 

* Studi Medievali, 1, pp. 5 ff. (especially p. 22); Giornale storico d. lett. ital. 
Supplement i, pp. 82 ff. (especially pp. 16 and 17); also Vita e poesie di 
Sordello di Goito, Halle, 1896, p. 80. 
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Savj-Lopez, for his part, does not believe in evolution at 
all; for him it is the marvelous personality of the poets 
themselves, and no Italian literary and philosophic environ- 
ment, which caused this rich blossoming of transcendent 
verse, the peculiar mental attitude of the Middle Ages being 
very much the same all over Europe—in France, Spain, and 
Germany—as in Italy.’ In the presence of such ditfer- 
ences, when no two leaders can agree, it will not help our 
plan to consider the complete theory of any single one. 

The strength of the opposition is elsewhere : it lies in its 
by-products, if we may be allowed to put it thus. In their 
efforts to develop and support their theses, its members have 
been forced to go over the ground again, to widen our range 
of vision and thus bring into prominence details which 
former scholars had either not noticed or else ignored as 
being unimportant. This new material has now acquired too 
much bulk to be passed by unnoticed, and modern criticism 
must find a fitting place for these by-products in its new 
definition of the school. 

The traditional view may be learnt by turning to a short 
history of Italian literature whose limited number of pages 
allows little room for the development of strictly personal 
opinions. In such a history, Hauvette writes: ‘C’est par 
sa conception méme de l’amour que Guinizelle a été le 
régénérateur de la poésie lirique” and “Cette métaphisique 
amoureuse, difficile et raffinée, se prétait 4 des développe- 
ments philosophiques entiérement nouveaux et d’une portée 
jusqu’alors insoupeonnée.”? Such statements may be checked 
by comparison with those more highly specialized works 
which belong to the conservative party. Azzolina says, in 
his volume on the dolce stil nuovo, that the characteristic of 


1 Trovatori e Poeti, Milan-Palermo-Naples (especially p. 19). 
2 Littérature Italienne, pp. 55-56. 
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this school lies especially in the new meaning given to amor 
—wholly ideal, according to the philosophy of the time; 
without the scientific movement we should have no dolce stil 
nuovo.! Ildebrando della Giovanna thinks that, in addition 
to new form and style, this school has a new doctrine of 
love, a better way of understanding and expressing poetic 
inspiration.” And Goldschmidt, treating in detail of the 
innovation of Guinizelli, says: Guinizelli took as cause 
and prerequisite of love what the Provencaux and Italians 
had considered as its effect, i. c. the nobility of the lover. 
In other words, to quote one of the conservatives them- 
selves, “after all, that which really distinguishes the stil 
nuovo is in all cases its peculiar conception of love and the 
lady.” 

It is upon these two points, then—the conception of love 
and the conception of the lady—that the opposition directs 
its main attack. 

In spite of Reinier’s statement that we must turn to Caval- 
canti to study the dolce stil nuovo in its highest development, 
the exponents of the old view are pretty well agreed to see 
the essence of this conception of love in Guinizelli’s most 
famous canzone. 

“Al cor gentil ripara sempre amore,” says il padre Mio 
e degli altri miei migliori. But, how new is this after all ? 
asks the opposition. We may confess, with De Lollis, that 
Chiaro Davanzati’s expression 

‘** Audit’ agio nomare 


Che in gentil core, Amore 
Fa suo porto”’ 


is due to Guinizelli;* and again we may concede to Azzo- 


1L. Azzolina: Il ‘‘dolce stil nuovo,’’? Palermo, 1903, p. 41. 

* Note Letterarie, Palermo, 1888 ; Per il dolce stil nuovo, pp. 12-13. 

3 Doktrin der Liebe, Breslau, 1889, p. 26. 

* Azzolina, ibid., p. 65. Borgognoni, ibid., p. 608. Le ant. rime voly., 
m1, 246. 
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lina that Monte Andrea also had felt the influence of the 
Bolognese when writing 
** Qui son fermo che’ gientil core e largo 


Di sua potenza Amore é la porta.’’! 


But such concessions are impossible for certain other poets. 


We cannot understand the retroactive influence spoken of 


by some critics: nor can we admit any effect of later 
writers upon poets of the first part or middle of the 
thirteenth century. In the days of Frederick I, Pier delle 
Vigne had said that 


Vien nell’uomo valente ed insegnato,”’ * 


and Peire Cardenal that “Love is born of great loyalty 
and of the noble, honest, and well instructed heart ’’;* 
while, likewise writing in Provencal, and in all probability 
untouched by Bolognese influence, Lanfrane Cigala affirms 


‘* Ques amors pren en lejal cor naissenza.’’ * 


Most enlightening of all, perhaps, are other lines which not 
only antedate the dolce stil nuovo but, in addition, come to 
us from a different land entirely.” The King of Navarre 
sang : 
‘* De fin amor vient science et bonte, 

et amors vient de ces deux autresi, 

li tre fon un ; que bien I’ai eprouve, 

ja ne seront a nul jour departi.’’ ® 


The importance of these verses is obvious. They com- 
bine the more common attitude of the poets of their time 


1 Azzolina, ibid., p. 65. 

?Quoted by Borgognoni, p. 607 ; Azzolina, p. 65. 

Savj-Lopez, ibid., pp. 36-37. 

* Quant en bon luec. Mahn, Gedichte, 111, 26. 

5 Of course we admit the influence of Provengal writers on Thibaut. 
® De fin amors. Quoted by Savj-Lopez, p. 37. 
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with that of the poets just quoted: they unite the old with 
what we are in the habit of calling the new. Even lacking 
this citation, yet remembering how constantly the noble 
heart and love were used together in old Provengal verse, 
we might have risked the suggestion, as does Savj-Lopez, 
that the spread of no philosophic doctrine was absolutely 
necessary to lead to the attitude of the dolce stil nuovo; but 
having these lines before us, we can go farther: we can feel 
sure that it was no form of scholasticism peculiar to Italy 
in the middle of the thirteenth century that changed the 
watch-word from ‘* Love ennobles the heart of the lover” 
to “Only the noble heart can feel Love.” 

Like the conception of love, so too the conception of the 
lady, as held by the poets of the dolce stil nuovo, is usually 
drawn by the “regulars” themselves from Guinizelli’s 
“Donna, Dio mi Che presumisti ? 

Dir li potrd: Tenea d’angel sembianza 


Che fosse del tuo regno : 
Non mi sie fallo s’io le posi amanza.”’ 


That is, Guinizelli believes in a being worthy of the admira- 
tion given to Mary and the Lord, a thing almost, if not 
quite, divine. 

Here the traditional view has better withstood the attacks 
of the opposition. To be sure, verbal predecessors have 
been found for the “d’angel sembianza” of Guinizelli’s 
song. Monalda da Soffena had written : 


Angelica figura 


D’ogni piacer sovrana.... 


and Dante da Majano praises his lady with : 


‘*Sprendiente siete come’! sole, 
Angelica figura e delicata 
ch’a tutte laltre togliete valore.’’ 


4| 
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But in spirit these words are but sorry equivalents for Lapo 


Gianni’s 
‘* Angelica figura novamente 
di ciel venuta a spander salute.’’ ! 


Nor need we recognize a real antecedent for Guinizelli’s 
meaning in the anonymous 
‘* |, . . Che Dio cole sue mani propiamente 

Formasse voi d’angielica sembianza, 

Ché non si trova tra l’umana giente 

Bielta nesuna a vostra somiglianza.’’ ? 
A greater similarity of meaning may indeed be found in 
Monte Andrea’s 


«¢.... Volle il sengnore Dio la sua posanza 
Farne mostranza quando vi formdne: 
Tanto v’amone e fecievi d’onore, 
Che siete il fiore di quanto donna avanza : 
D’angiel sembianza in voi non mancdne’’;* 


in Guittone’s prose 


‘*gientile mia donna, l’onnipotente Dio mise in voi si maravigliosamente 


compimento di tutto bene, che maggiormente senbrate angelica criatura 


che terrena.... 3” 


and especially in Ser Pace’s 


Senza peccaggio di natura humana 

Formata fue dalla somma potenza ; 

Spirata per essenza 

Un angelo la volle assomigliare.’’ ¢ 
Yet of these last three, two at least should be discounted : 
for in Monte we may have again, as before, a reflection of 
Guinizelli’s influence, and in Guittone, as Azzolina points 
out,® the object is not to praise the lady, but rather to spur 
her forward in the paths of religion. 


' Azzolina, p. 151. ? Azzolina, p. 94. 5 Azzolina, p. 93. 

*Quoted by Borgognoni from Opere volgari a stampa dei sec. XIII e XIV by 
F. Zanobrini. 

5 Azzolina, pp. 94-95. 
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If, however, a search for possible equivalents for the 
“angel sembianza” does not reveal woman’s progress 
towards a more divine position, an investigation along 
broader lines does show, among these earlier poets, certain 
tendencies towards the so-called new ideal. 

Humility has always been a Christian religious virtue. 
Its application to holy persons is general in hagiography, 
so that we are not surprised to see it applied in the vulgar 
tongue to Christ : 

‘* Aias de mi bos chauzimens 
Car ieu soi ples de tot peccat 
E tu, senher, d’umiltat.’’ 
Its frequent recurrence as an attribute of the lady in the 
dolce stil nuovo is familiar to all; nor need we, as Azzolina 
would imply,’ call upon the influence of Church writings, 
acting directly upon Dante and Cavalcanti, to explain why 
the Vita Nuova is instinct with it, and why the “ first 
friend” sang : 
‘*Cotanto d’umilta donna mi pare 
Ch’ ogni altra veramente chiam’ira.’’ * 


Its use antedates these poets by many years. “ E curioso 
vedere,” writes Savj-Lopez, “che non solo presso i tardi 
trovatori, ma anche per taluni del miglior tempo, le donne 
sono coronate e vestite d’umiltad. Umile e franca @ il Bel 
Cavaliere di Rambaldo di Vaqueiras come |’amata di Arnaldo 
di Maruelh : umile e orgogliosa quella di Aimerico di Bele- 
noi, umile sembiante scorgono nelle donne loro Gaucelmo 
Faidit e Bartolomeo Zorzi.” ¢ 


1Folquet de Marselha, Dieus perdona me.... Mahn, Werke, 1, p. 
335. 
? Azzolina, p. 206. We may be imputing too much to Azzolina: if he 
does not mean this, he certainly suggests the influence of an wsthetic con- 
sideration, and that is equally unnecessary. 

5 Chi 2 questa che ven. . . . Ercole, Guido Cavaleanti, p. 266. 

*Savj-Lopez, p. 36. 
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Neither Arnaut Daniel when he sings 


‘* Anc beutat plus non i put faire 
S’i mes (God) tota sa vertut,’’! 


nor the Notary, with the words 


“ E credo ben se Dio l’avesse a fare 
Non vi mettrebbe si suo intendimento 
Che la potesse simile formare,’’ ? 


seems really to have raised the beloved’s standing; and, to 
be sure, Savj-Lopez’s examples, quoted to indicate how the 
lady becomes more closely identified with God, are not all 
very convincing. Yet, on the other hand, one or two of 
the quotations given by this critic are most interesting. 
Lanfrane Cigala wrote of the dead Countess of Este: 


‘*. ... la vol dieus en cel far regnar, 
e si tot sai en reman dechaenza 
li saint angel la’n portaran chantan.’’ 


In Bonifazio Calvo’s poems we find : 


caral mieu semblan non seria 
lo paradis gent complitz de coindia 
senz lieis: per qu’eu non tem ni dupti ges 
que dieus non I’aj’ab se lai on el es, 
ni’m plaing mas car sui loing de sa paria.’’ * 


1Cf. Azzolina, p. 93. 
? Azzolina, p. 93. 
* Yet two of these examples are well worth considering: they are Mon- 


tanhagol’s 
‘© Pero be’us dic qu’om mielhs creire deuria 


Que sa beutatz de sus del cel partis, 
Quar tan sembla obra de paradis 
Qu’a penas par terrenals sa conhdia.”’ 
(Non an tan dig . . . . Coulet’s edition. Why 
did Savj-Lopez omit the third line?) 
And Pons de Capduelh’s 

‘* Dieus, que la fes tan belh’e tan prezan 
li salv’e’l guart lo ric pretz qu’ilh mante ; 
que non ha hom tan dur cor qui la ve 
no’l port honor... .”” 


*Savj-Lopez, p. 26 and note 13. 
5 Savj-Lopez, p. 26 and note 12. 
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Better than this—since, though usually considered to be 
followers of the old school, these poets might perhaps have 
been touched by the spirit of Bologna—are the words of 
Gavaudan, whose lady is crowned among virgins and 
praised by the angels.’ And better still, and most effective 
of all, is the passage which offers a parallel to the most 
exalted example of the lady’s divinity to be found in the 
dolee stil nuovo. It is the scene in Heaven pictured by 
Pons de Capduelh in the lines : 


** Aras podem saber que !’angel sus 
son de sa mort alegre e jauzen.... 


Per que sai ben qu’ill es el ric palais 
en flor de lis, en rosas et en glais ; 

la lauzon l’angel ab ioi et ab chan: 
cel la deu be, qui anc no fo mentire, 
en paradis sobre totas assire.’? 


In other words, this poet of the turn of the century seems 
to have already imagined, some ninety years before Dante, 
the action and dramatic setting of the apotheosis of Beatrice 
in that song which Dante himself later styled “ nuove rime,” 


** Angelo chiama in divino intelletto. 
E dice: Sire, nel mondo si vede 
Meraviglia nell’atto, che procede 
Da un’anima, che fin quassd risplende. 
Lo cielo, che non have altro difetto 
Che d’aver lei, al suo Signor la chiede 
E ciascun santo ne grida mercede.”’ 


Only—and this is perhaps enough to, discredit the whole 
parallel—Dante’s lady was still alive when he dreaded the 
call of the angels: Pons’s lady was dead, as were the ladies 
of all the possible predecessors just mentioned.* 


1Savj-Lopez, p. 27. I have not seen the original of this. 

? De totz chaitius, Bartsch, Chrestomathy,® col. 123. Savj-Lopez quotes 
this ; Salvadori (vita Giovanile di Dante, p. 46) accepts it as having per- 
haps influenced Dante. 

5 Salvadori asserts that [Dante’s own experience would lead him to con- 
nect love and death: and yet, if this first song of the Vita Nuova grew out 
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It may be seen from the foregoing that even those two 
points most commonly agreed upon as being characteristic 
of Guinizelli and his followers—love potential in the noble 
heart and the divinity of the lady—need not be accepted 
without question as original with this school. 

On some minor details offered by different writers from 
time to time as belonging peculiarly to the dolce stil nuovo, 
criticism need be no less severe. We shall not go into these 
details at length; but be content to call attention to two of 
them which have happened to come to our notice. 

Bertoni, writing in the Studi Medievali, made of the idea 
that nobility was the result, not of fortunate birth, but rather 
of real worth, a mark of the dolce stil nuovo. Yet it is found 
in the classics which Dante and his predecessors knew : it 
forms the basis of Juvenal’s eighth satire, as Salvadori 
points out:' it is clearly put, although we do not know of 
its having been mentioned in this connection, in Seneca’s 
letters to which Dante alludes ia the Convivio.? And the 
poets before Dante used it, as was natural. This same 
thought, for instance, appears in Guittone d’Arezzo’s “ Co- 
mune perta.. .” of Monaci’s Chrestomathy, and in Guittone’s 


of the third and so was written (as Azzolina, for instance, believes) after 
Beatrice’s death, Dante’s originality would lie merely in having done for a 
lyric theme what others had done before him in didactic compositions, 
what he himself was to do so often in The Divine Comedy, viz., make a 
post-factum prophesy. 

1Vita Giovanile di Dante, p. 271. 

2 The passage from the letters reads: ‘‘ Quis est generosus? ad virtutem 
bene a natura compositus.... non facit nobilem atrium plenum fumosis 
imaginibus. Nemo in nostram gloriam vixit nec quod ante nos fuit, nos- 
trum est. Animus facit nobilem, cui ex quacumque condicione supra 
fortunam licet surgere’”’ (Fridericus Haase: L. Annaei Senecae opera, Vol. 
1m, Ep. v. 3, p. 90). Paget Toynbee has, in his Dante Studies and 
Researches, p. 156, pointed out Dante’s allusion to these letters in Convivio, 
Iv, 12, ll. 82-83. 
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letters ;' it appears too in Arnaut de Marueil and in Guiraut 
de Bornelh’s “Los Apleitz,” commented on by Dante.’ 
Again, Azzolina has written : “The smile of Madonna never 
lighted up, as far as I know, the old poetry; and this was 
natural; Madonna had neither life nor motion”:* yet not 
only did a smile lend grace to Philippe de Beaumanoir’s 
Aelis,* not only did the earlier king of Navarre write 


‘* Dirai que mon cuer amble m’a 
Li ris e li bel oil qu’ele a,’’ § 


i ‘* Non ver lignaggio fa sangue, ma core ; 
Ni vero pregio poder, ma vertute.”’ 
(Monaci, p. 184.) 


The extract from the letters reads: ‘‘. . . . che molto é Baron grande, 


uomo che’é grandemente buono; che ver Barone non riccor fae, ma 
valore.’’ (Lettera, xxv, Botari’s edition, quoted by Pellizzari, v. follow- 
ing note. ) 

2 The two references are given by Pellizzari in his review of Bertoni’s 
Dolce Stil Nuovo in Bulletin Italien, vi, No. 3, pp. 268 ff. Arnaut de 
Maruelh sings : 

** Et si dirai als gais 
De proeza don nais. 
Ges no nais ni comensa, 
Segun autra naissenza, 


Terras pot hom laissar 
Et son fils heretar 
Mas pretz non aura ja 


Si de son cor non !’a.”’ 
(Raynouard, tv, 410. ) 


5 Azzolina, p. 64. 
SE. douz ris 
En vaut miex que vers ne griz 
ne letuaire.’’ 
(Jeanroy, Les Chansons de Philippe de 
Beaumanoir, Romania, xxvi, p. 531.) 


Also . Quant sanz plus me fet languir 


De sa bouche une ouverture 
Que j’en riant vi ouvrir 
Dont l’odor me vint sesir.”’ 
(ibid., p. 530.) 
5 Changon ferai, car... . Tarbé’s edition, p. 21. 
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but Folquet de Marselha gives at least two parallels ;' 

Guiraut Riquicr, one ;* and Aimeric de Peguilhan reminds 

us inevitably of Dante himself as he praises his lady’s 
parlars fis et aperceubutz, 


E’] respondre plazens et abelhitz, 
E sos esguars dous un pauc en rizen,’’ * 


So much for the ideas that have been deemed essential to 
the originality of the dolce stil nuovo. We have seen that 
they can in no wise be said to have originated with it: they 
appeared in poetry uninfluenced by that fusion of scholas- 
ticism, Averrhoestic speculation, and Christian mysticism 
which Vossler would call upon to explain them. 

But now let us turn to another question. We have sought 
to show elsewhere* that Dante’s treatment of literary 
matters in the Purgatorio suggests a feeling of kinship and 
affection for at least one of the old Provengal poets, and we 
might add here a few new facts to show the power which 
this troubadour and one other exercised upon Dante’s mind 
and feelings, even after that period of general interest in 
Provencal verse indicated by Salvadori.’ 

Guiraut de Bornelh’s influence on Dante was strong as 
late, at least, as the date of the composition of the Convivio. 
In the didactic fourth book, Chaytor finds two reminiscences 
of Guiraut,® and we all know Torraca’s discovery that the 


1 ‘* Mais sa beutatz, e’l dols ris 

Mi tolon de lor bargainha.’’ 

(Mahn, Werke, p. 322. The second 
example is in Werke, p. 328.) 

Et a bon grat e dous rire 

ab faitz, ab ditz avinens.”’ 
3 Raynouard, 11, p, 429. 
4 Modern Language Notes, February, 1910, p. 39. 
5Vita Giovanile, p. 45. 
§ Modern Language Review, 1, p. 222. 
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original for the ‘“‘chi non @ reda . . . .”’' is to be found in 
the “Los Apleitz” of this same Guiraut de Bornelh. 

Arnaut Daniel aroused in Dante, as Ker well sees? an 
admiration that certainly did not stop with the imitation of 
the sestina: the praise given in the Divine Comedy is by no 
means limited to an appreciation of skill in a poetie form 
which Dante had probably entirely given up at the time he 
was writing the Purgatorio. Arnaut’s influence began early 
and lasted long. 

Let us take two instances—two little matters of detail. 
Dante’s lyric verse reveals a tendency to finish off a stanza 
or sonnet with a semi-independent close. His Italian 
masters did not teach this: Guinizelli and Cavaleanti do not 
show it. On the other hand the Provengaux in general 
show this trick of style in more or less sporadic and uncon- 
scious use ; while Arnaut individually takes in it a special 
delight. Indeed the very poem which Dante quotes and 
still admires greatly at the time when he is writing the De 
Vulg. Elog. shows three cases of its use.* 


1 Cost fosse piaciuto a Dio, che quello che domando il Provenzale fosse 
stato, che ‘chi non é reda della bonta, perdesse il retaggio dell’avere.’” 
( Conrivio, rv, 12.) 

2W. P. Ker: Dante, Guido Guinicelli and Arnaut Daniel ; Modern Lan- 
guage Review, tv, 145-152 (especially pp. 151-152. ) 

SE. g.: ‘.... tanto @ gentile’? (Canzone v, stanza 2 of Moore’s 
Dante); ‘‘Si & nuovo miracolo gentile’? (Sonnet 2); ‘‘ Perd provveggia 
del mio stato Amore!’’ (Sonnet 7). Cf. too Lisio’s unwitting testimony 
when dealing (p. 105) with sonnet 21 or (p. 205) with sonnets 11 and 12. 
(Lisio: L’arte del Periodo nelle opere volgari di Dante Alighieri e del secolo 
x, Bologna, 1902. ) 

‘The song begins ‘‘Sols sui qui sai... .’’ (v. De Vulg. Elog., 11, 6). 
As instances we may take the stanza-ending 

. Pois l’afans (of her love) m’es deportz, ris e jois, 
Car en pensan sui di lieis lecs e glotz : 
Ai Dieus, si ja’n serai estiers jauzire!’’ 


or the conclusion of the third stanza, where, having said ‘‘I have been in 
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To appreciate the second instance, we must note the pecu- 
liar use made by Arnaut of the rhetorical question. The 
last stanza of this same song quoted by Dante ends with 

‘¢,... Die trop? Eu non, sol lieis non sia enois. 


Bella, per Dieu, lo parlar e la votz 
Vuoill perder enans que diga ren queus tira.” 


That is, about to bring his song to a close, he nevertheless 
starts out as before: then suddenly breaks off, and by means 
of the question, throws his conclusion into relief. Nor is 
this chance: the same procedure is found in the same 
position in another of his poems ending with 
“.,.. Car orars ni jocs ni viula 

Nom pot di leis un travers jonc 

Partir—C’ai dig? Dieus mi somertz 

Om peris peleagre ! ! 


That this rhetorical question should occur in both poems in 
the same most prominent position, is striking and must have 
made an impression on any one who knew Arnaut’s work 
well. Indirectly Dante has used this device in the pathetic 
question of his second canzone in the Vita Nuova.’ But, 
more than this, is it not likely that in his riper years, when 
composing the didactic Canzone X,° he took directly from 
these models his 


many courts, yet here, in her, I find more to praise: Courtesy taught her 
and instructed her well,’’ he adds : 
‘¢Tant a de si tot faitz desplazens rotz 
De lieis no cre rens de bon si adire.’’ 
' Canello’s edition, p. 110. 
.. Cader gli augelli volando per I’a’re 
E la terra tremare : 
Ed uom m’apparve scolorito e fioco, 
Dicendomi: che fai? non sai novella ? 
Morta é la donna tua, ch’era si bella.”’ 
Cf. also the ending to the second stanza of this same canzone. 
’ According to the numbering of Moore’s edition. 
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‘* Voi non dovresti amare, 
Ma coprir quanto di beltd vi é dato, 
Poiché non é virtd, ch’era suo segno. 
Lasso, a che dicer vegno? 
Dico che bel disegno 
Sarebbe in donna di ragion lodato 
Partir da sé belt& per suo commiato.”’ 


There is nothing like this in the work of the “maximus 
Guido” or of the “ first friend.” 

Compared on broader lines, too, the resemblances between 
the verse of Dante and Arnaut are striking. Two of the 
three poems quoted in the De Vulg. Eloqg. are not remark- 
able for intricacy of metre. What is peculiar to them is a 
seriousness and an air of conviction not seen in contempo- 
rary lyrics; and, above all, that quality that stands out 
strongly when we compare the “Sols sui chi sai” with 
Peire d’Alvernhe’s “ De jostal braus jorns .... ,” from 
which it derives many ideas,—viz., a constant consciousness 
of the goal, a mode of progression which, discarding the 
starts and rests of the unsustained lyric of most of Arnaut’s 
countrymen, leads the mind logically, resistlessly onwards to 
a strong conclusion.’ And this same peculiarity distinguishes 
Dante’s verse: so that in many particulars Dante seems to 
have learnt his art from the Provencal poet rather than from 
Guinizelli, too indulgent of his faney’s flights, or the over- 
minute Cavalcanti. 

With the Provengal influence so strong upon him, there 
is every reason to believe that Dante knew what he was 
doing when, wishing to give a description of his school, he 
used words often employed by former poets in a similar 


1 Arnaut’s song drops the irrelevant nature-beginning of Peire’s compo- 
sition: it drops also the useless generalities, the disturbing address to the 
joglar and the second tornada. It substitutes a greater unity and an intense 
application, developing a mode of presentation not too unworthy to stand 
by Dante’s own. 
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connection. In fact, as we have tried to prove before,’ not 
only is Dante’s definition, as given in his conversation with 
Bonagiunta, largely couched in terms already familiar; but 
in addition, it is probable that he was proud to connect here, 
as he does when Guinizelli speaks of Arnaut in Purgatorio 
XXVI, his own set of poets with the best poets that had gone 
before. 

Summing up, then, all that we have said so far, it would 
look as though the conventional view of the originality of 
the dolce stil nuovo were in grave danger. Love potential in 
the noble heart and the lady conceived as divine, besides 
other ideas cited from time to time as distinguishing traits 
of this school, have all been found in the writings of earlier 
schools :* and, more than this, its characteristics, as defined 
by its own conscious exponent and most distinguished 
member, emphasizes its connection with former writers. 


Yet, to tell the truth, the danger is more apparent than 
real. It arises from the fact that, in an attempt to be 
definite and to give a few striking characteristics as typical 
of this school, exponents of the old view have exposed their 
flanks to the enemy. The opposition has pinned them down 
to these few points and,. having proved an exaggeration, 
considers its victory won. 

But this will not suffice. The originality of the school 
does not lie merely in such details. Dante, for instance, 
insists constantly upon the attribute “ dolee.” * Guinizelli’s 


! Modern Language Notes, February, 1910, pp. 38-39. 

? Except for the sanctification of the living mistress. 

3Cf. G. Salvadori: Nuova Antologia, 47 serie, vol. 65, p. 386. Also I. 
della Giovanna : Note letterarie, p. 12. 
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poems are “ dolci e leggiadri”’' and “1i dolei detti vostri”’;? 
the whole school is the “dolce stii nuovo”; and Cino uses 
the same adjective in speaking of Dante’s language. 
Anglade, in his work on Guiraut Riquier, shows us the 
development of bourgeois seriousness and didacticism in 
Provence, with their influence on poets, of whom it is some- 
times hard to say whether they are lauding the Virgin or a 
human mistress. Yet this, too, is no forerunner of the 
dolee stil nuovo; there is no such confusion in the school of 
our study. The lady remains upon earth, even though 
robed in the radiance of her Heavenly counterpart and filled 
with the “nostalgia del cielo.” Beatrice, until proved to 
the contrary, must be considered as living, not dead, when 
called for in Heaven—an allegory, it may be, but not the 
mother of God. And Guinizelli’s three closing lines seem, 
in spite of Savj-Lopez’s would-be antecedents, to be still 
the words of one who, cowed for a moment by a sudden 
realization of the unorthodoxness of his position, calmly 
accepts the responsibility and, in half defiance, insists on 
raising to the status of the divine that which had stirred the 
noblest impulses of his being, here upon earth. For, after 
all, the setting of these lines gives them a peculiar literalness. 
The poet’s turn upon himself is highly significant. Other 
poets had stopped, as he did, to examine their own songs 
from without: they had stood clear of their work, looked 
at it, and anticipated possible criticism. But the fault-find- 
ing which they sought to forestall was stylistic; we have 
traces of it later, even in Dante. Guiraut Riquier’s scrutiny 
of his own song‘ is not so different in character from the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Vita Nuova. Both deal with rhe- 
toric. Guinizelli’s solicitude, however, is of a very different 


Purgatorio, xxvi, 99. ? Purgatorio, 112. 
3Jos. Anglade: Le troubadour Guiraut Riquier, Paris, 1905, pp. 299-307. 
*Mahn: Werke, iv, No. LXXxv, p. 131, ll. 88 ff. 
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kind. It is not to literary tradition, to the accepted manner 
of developing a song or of using personification that he holds 
himself responsible. Guinizelli looks to his religious stand- 
ing: he seeks to justify his position as a spiritual being. It 
is not the writer that he vindicates; but the man, Guido 
Guinizelli, creature of God and under obligations to his 
Creator. Therefore his “d’angel sembianza”’ drops all 
shade of courtly exaggeration ; the words retain their full 
meaning and we think involuntarily of Bartoli’s explana- 
tion: “this is Guido, nobile e dotto, whose studies had 
become so much a part of himself that they colored and fed 
his lyric outbursts.” ' And thus it is, too, with Cavalcanti’s 
most striking contributions to this school: for, although his 
analysis of momentary psychological experiences might be 
compared to the work of Guillaume de Lorris,? we find in 
the latter the result of impersonal meditation, while the 
Italian’s best lyrics, for all their philosophy, are, above all, 
effusions of intense emotion: “ Questi drammi ... . non 
sono freddamente allegorici . . . . perché il protagonista é 
sempre il poeta: sua é@ la passione, suoi i martiri.” 

It is true, then, that sporadically the most striking 
thoughts of the dolce stil nuovo have approximate parallels 
in the poetry of former schools ; it is true that the definition 
of this school, as given by Dante, allows it to be, in the 
mind of its definer, a continuation of the best verse that 
went before. So much we must admit. But there we stop. 
The opposition has, until now, advanced its standard no 
further. The lone and separate voices of a whole preceding 
century join as a chorus in the days of Dante. In one life- 
time and in one land, six or more different poets repeat 
constantly, and make part of themselves, the almost chance 


1T primi due secoli d. lett. ital., Milan, 1880, pp. 169-170. 
2Cf. Gaston Paris: Esquisse historique de la Lattérature Francaise au 
Moyen Age, p. 196. 
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utterances of a scarcely larger number of singers spread 
over two lands and three generations. They weigh them; 
they fill them with meaning and give to them the utmost 
developments of which they are capable. Even though, 
upon closer examination, the dolce stil nuovo should show no 
single original idea, even though it contain no single con- 
struction, no one trait of style, which had not been used by 


some former poet, this concentration of similar ideas and — 


this aggregate of more perfect form would have their mean- 
ing. Surely they are the result of some force or forces 
peculiar to the epoch and the place. And the exponents of 
the traditional view are able to name these forces, which are 
that intense interest in philosophy and morals and that wave 
of religious mysticism and exaltation which fell upon Italy 
in the thirteenth century. 

The opposition has broadened our understanding of the 
dolce stil nuovo. It has shown that the originality of the 
school cannot be proved by insistence upon a few distinguish- 
ing ideas. But until a greater number of details of all 
kinds has been gathered to prove the contrary, this school 
must still be considered as a literary movement unique, 
characteristic, and local—the product of a peculiar environ- 
ment ministering to the genius of gifted poets. 


A. G. H. Sprers, 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Moprrn 
Lanevace Association or America was held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., December 28, 29, 30, in 
accordance with the following invitation: 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Irnaca, NEw YORK. 
January 21, 1909. 
ProressoR CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 
Secretary, The Modern Language Association of America. 


Dear Sir: 


On behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of Cornell University I 
have much pleasure in extending through you to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America a most cordial invitation toe hold 
its next meeting at Cornell University during the Christmas 
Holidays, 1909. We should be both honored and pleased to receive 
the visiting delegates, and I need not assure you, of course, that 
every courtesy and facility would be extended to them to make 
their visit both interesting and agreeable and the meetings of the 
Association itself successful in every way. 


Very truly yours, 
J. G. ScHuRMAN, 
President. 


All the sessions were held in Goldwin Smith Hall. 
Professor M. D. Learned, President of the Association, 
presided at all. 
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FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 


The Association met at 2.40 p. m. The session was 
opened by an address of welcome from President J. G. 
Schurman. President Schurman spoke in part as follows: 


Cornell University has from the very beginnings of its existence 
given a place to the modern languages as large, as important, and 
as dignified as that occupied by the older traditional subjects of the 
college curriculum. In the earlier years our university was criti- 
cized for this new departure. To-day it is the universal practice 
of all our best institutions of learning. 

I should like to-day, therefore, to raise a new question concerning 
modern languages. And it can be raised in this university without 
awakening any suspicion of hostility or even of indifference. For 
nowhere in America do you find warmer advocates of the modern 
languages than at Cornell University. 

The modern languages were originally introduced partly on the 
ground of their practical utility as media of intercourse with other 
nations, but mainly as available substitutes for the literary and 
linguistic discipline furnished by the ancient classics. The question 
I should like to raise to-day is whether the grounds which in the 
past have vindicated a place in the curriculum for modern languages 
will be sufficient to hold and retain them there in the future. 

There has been a great change in our conception of liberal culture 
since the fight was first made for the introduction of modern lan- 
guages into the college curriculum. Latin and Greek were then 
regarded as essential constituents of a liberal education. However 
warmly these languages may enlist our sympathies and our interests, 
we must as a matter of fact recognize that Greek is practically gone 
as a college subject, and that Latin, even though holding its own 
to-day, occupies no such preéminent position as it possessed a genera- 
tion ago. If Wrench and German were meant to be substitutes for 
Greek and Latin, the question I am asking is whether hoth should 
be retained as essential elements of the college curriculum, from 
which one of the ancient languages has disappeared, and in which 
the other holds only a subordinate position. 

Or putting the question otherwise, if French and German and 
other modern languages are to be retained not as substitutes for 
Greek and Latin but for their own sake, what are the grounds 
and reasons for maintaining them? The obvious answer of the 
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practical man is that they are useful for persons who desire to 
read French, German, or Spanish books, or to converse with French- 
men, Germans or Spaniards. There are, however, so many good books 
written in the English language that the most omnivorous reader 
could probably satisfy his literary cravings if he knew no language 
but his own. And if you exclude our college and university teachers 
and scholars, probably not one person in five hundred who learns 
modern languages ever uses them afterwards in conversation, or 
could use them even if it were necessary. The teachers and the 
scholars gain their mastery of foreign languages by studying in 
foreign countries. And the small circle of persons outside these 
who will ever need to speak foreign languages might be advised 
to follow the same course. 

The position of modern languages in a college curriculum, therefore, 
must in the main be defended by their value as linguistic and 
literary discipline. They must avail themselves of the old arguments 
which were used in defence of Greek and Latin. And unless they can 
contribute a kind of literary and linguistic training which Greek 
and Latin failed to furnish, I predict they will not be able to hold 
unchallenged the place they now occupy in our American scheme of 
instruction. 

So far as linguistic discipline is concerned, I think no one will 
pretend that the study of French or German or Spanish yields as 
good results as the study of Latin. At any rate, schoolmasters 
for hundreds of years have organized Latin as pedagogical material 
in a way which has not yet been done for any modern language. 

It seems to me that the best hope of the modern languages is to 
be based on their efficacy as instruments of liberal culture. These 
languages are a good deal easier to acquire than either Greek or 
Latin, and the boy who can read with facility German or Italian 
has a literature revealed to him quite as fine as the Latin litera- 
ture, and not much inferior to the Greek—a literature also which 
has the additional advantage of belonging to Christian civilization 
and furnishing interpretations of human life and of the world 
different from anything found in the English language and yet not 
too remote from it to make intelligent appreciation possible. The 
undergraduate who reads and loves his Dante and Petrarch, his 
Goethe and Schiller and Lessing, is the living vindication of the 
value of modern languages. 

But the question then arises whether the number of undergradu- 
ates who acquire such culture through modern languages may be 
considered reasonably sufficient to justify the cost incurred and the 
energies expended on their behalf? Is it not quite conceivable that 
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in the future the English language and literature may be expected 
to furnish the literary culture which for generations was derived 
from, or at any rate associated with, the study of Greek and Latin? 
I make no prediction; but I venture to say that if such a view 
comes to be generally entertained, modern foreign languages will 
not be able to retain the favor they now enjoy. Their place in the 
college curriculum would then depend upon their value as linguistic 
disciplines, in which they would compete with Latin, or their value 
for social and commercial purposes, which would be promoted far 
more effectively by residence and study in the countries where they 
are spoken than by text-book study in school, college, and university 
extending over a period many times as great as the period of foreign 
residence required for facility in reading and conversation. 


The Acting Secretary of the Association, Mr. W. G. 
Howard, submitted as the report of the Secretary the 
published Proceedings of the last annual meeting and the 
whole volume of the Publications of the Association for 
the year 1909. 


The report was approved. 


The Acting Secretary further reported that with the 
consent of all concerned he had assumed the Vice-Chair- 
manship of the committee appointed in 1908 to bring 
about closer relations with the Carnegie Institution, and 
that the committee of this Association had on December 
10, 1909, united with committees of other learned societies 
in presenting to the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
a memorial respectfully asking “that properly approved 
projects of historical, archeological, philosophical, lin- 
guistic, literary, and artistic investigation and publication 
be admitted in the apportioning of grants of the Carnegie 
Institution to a recognition similar to that given approved 
projects of research in the physical and natural sciences.” 


On motion, the report was approved and the committee 
continued. 
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The Acting Secretary presented a request from the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on a Phonetic English 
Alphabet, that the Association be represented at a confer- 
ence on this subject to be held in New York City in 
April, 1910, and moved that Professors Sheldon, Thomas, 
and Weeks be requested to confer with the Joint Com- 
mittee at the meeting aforesaid. The motion was adopted. 


On behalf of the Executive Council the Acting 
Secretary nominated for Honorary Membership in the 
Association Joseph Bédier, Professor at the Collége de 
France, and Benedetto Croce, Secretary of the Neapolitan 
Historical Society, and editor of the review, La Critica; 
and they were unanimously elected. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. W. G. Howard, 
submitted the following report: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, December 26, 1908, . . $3,055 53 
From Members for 1904, -$ 200 

as 1906, 15 00 

“ 1907, 60 10 

we 1908, 210 10 

= 1909, 2,312 95 

1910, 150 00 

15 

From Libraries for Vols. VIII-XVIII, . $ 40 50 

“ “ “ “ XIX, 2 70 

“ “ XXI, 5 40 

“ XXV, 5 74 90 


—— $ 296 40 
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For Publications, Vols. VIII-XVIII, . $ 48 50 

“ “XX, 4 70 
“ “ 
“ 8 41 
“ “oy, . . 

19D 61 


From W. H. Schofield, Gift, be 
For Postage Stamps, . . . .$ 8457 

List of Members, . 


Advertisers, Vol. XXIII, . .$ 


Interest, Eutaw Savings Bank, ° -$ 59 60 
Cambridge Savings Bank, ‘ 37 42 
Cambridge Trust Co, . 30 26 $ 127 28 


for Salary, $ 400 00 

Printing, . ° 54 00 
“ «+ 43 02 
Expressage, 6 05 
Proof-reading,  . 5 00 


‘To for - $ 200 00 
Printing, . . 80 73 


Expressage, 2 95 
** Clerical work, . 16 25 


a $ 311 22 
To Secretary, Central Division, 
For Salary, R -$ 7500 
Printing and Pestegn, 73 65 
$ 148 65 


For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXIV, $ 486 82 


3,504 41 


$6,559 94 


————$ 2207 

60 00 

60 00 

——_——. 120 00 
— —- 

EXPENDITURES. 
| 
——— $2,465 28 
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For Printing Program 27th Annual Meeting, 
For Back Numbers of Publications, . > ‘ 
To Committee of Fifteen, 
Exchange, - «+ 


Balance on hand, 


Cambridge Savings Bank 
Dec. 27, 1909, ridge Savings Bank, 


Eutaw Savings Bank, 
Trust Co., 


The President of the Association, Professor M. D. 
Learned, appointed the following committees: 


(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors G. M. 
Harper and A. K. Hardy. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors F. N. Scott, H. 
S. White, and Kenneth McKenzie. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “Ttalian Influence on Spanish Verse in the Six- 
teenth Century.” By Dr. Arthur Gordon, of Cornell 
University. 

[The old style of Spanish verse: its characteristics and its vogue 
before the introduction of the Italian forms.—Scantiness of trea- 
tises—Innovations introduced by Boscan and the Italianists—Why 
the new forms remained permanently.—Opposition to the Italian 


influence by Castillejo and his adherents.—Changes in Spanish verse 
due to the acceptance of the Italian forms.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. Geddes, Jr. 


2. “Shakspere’s Use of Prose.” By Professor Morris 
W. Croll, of Princeton University. 


[Three periods in the history of the use of prose in the Eliza- 
bethan drama: first (1586-1598), a period of rapid development 
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4 . 1,027 92 
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from crude and popular origins, showing a sharp contrast between 
the uses of prose and the uses of verse; secondly (1599-1616), a 
period markt by new uses in imitation of courtly, academic, and 
Italian drama, and‘ by a breaking down of the law of contrast; 
thirdly (1616-1642), a period of decline in the use of prose, due to 
the prevalence of Fletcher’s form of verse, which is in effect a com- 
promise between prose and verse.—The influence of these tendencies 
upon Shakspere’s usage, especially in the years between 1598 and 
1608.—Many of his uses of prose, which have been subjectively 
explained, are referable to well-establisht dramatic convention.— 
Twenty-five minutes.] 


This paper was diseust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 


3. “Report on some Eschenburg Manuscripts.” By 
Professor W. W. Florer, of the University of Michigan, 
and Mr. Carl E. Schreiber, of New York University. 
Read by Mr. Schreiber. 


[Lecture notes supplementing the well known outlines of Pro- 
fessor J. J. Eschenburg are in the possession of Mrs. Emma 
Schumann and Hon. Arnold Eschenburg. There are, among others, 
four volumes of closely written manuscript on the Theorie und 
Literatur der schénen Wissenschaften, two volumes on the Lehrbuch 
der Wissenschaftskunde, and two volumes of an Ubersicht der klas- 
sischen Schriftsteller and Archdologie.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was disecust by Professor Learned. 


4. “The Etymology of Bachelier.” By Professor W. 
A. Stowell, of Amherst College. 


[Bachelier (O. F. Bacheler) is connected with Medieval Latin 
bacealaria. The baccalaria was not, as previous writers have main- 
tained, a fief or tenure of which the baccalarius was the owner or 
occupant. The baccalaria was the pasture attacht to some in- 
habited agrarian division such as the manse, casa, ete. The ety- 
mology of baccalaria is vacca > vaccaria > vaccalia > vaccalaria > 
baccalaria.—Examples of the word in each of these stages.—The 
bacealarius was the cowherd.—The word baccalarius shifted from 
meaning “cowherd” to meaning “a youth between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-one years” (the meaning of bacheler in the O. F. 
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texts) because the chief occupation of the community was herding 
cattle, just as the O. F. word escuiers shifted from meaning “ shield- 
bearer’ to meaning “a noble youth between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-one years” because the chief occupation of noble youths was 
carrying the shields of their elders.—7en minutes.] 


5. “The Source of Dryden’s All for Love.” By Pro- 
fessor William Strunk, Jr., of Cornell University. 


[Dryden conveys the impression that Plutarch, Appian, and Dion 
Cassius were his sources for All for Love, and that Shakspere served 
him only as a model of style. It is demonstrable that he used none 
of these historical accounts, but used the last two acts of Shaks- 

_ pere’s Antony and Cleopatra as practically his sole source.—Ten 
minutes. ] 


This paper was diseust by Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 


6. “The Masque in Shakspere’s Plays.” By Pro- 
fessor J. W. Cunliffe, of the University of Wisconsin. 
[To appear in the next issue of the Jahrbuch der deut- 
schen Shakespeare-Geselischaft. | 


{The paper endeavored to show that while the term “ masque” is 
used very loosely by Shaksperean critics, Shakspere himself uses 
it only in the strict sense defined by modern students of this form 
of court entertainment. It was suggested that for the sake of 
clearness the exacter usage should be followed in the criticism of 
Shakspere’s plays.—Twenty minutes.] 


At eight o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, December 
28, Professor Marion Dexter Learned, President of the 
Association, delivered in the amphitheatre of Goldwin 
Smith Hall an address on the subject, “ Linguistie Study 
and Literary Creation.” 

After the address President and Mrs. Schurman re- 
ceived the members and guests of the Association at their 
residence, 41 East Avenue. 

After the reception the gentlemen of the Association 
gathered at the Town and Gown Club. 
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SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The session began at 9.50 a. m. 


Professor J. W. Cunliffe submitted the following report 
of the Committee on the Reproduction of Early Texts. 


In view of the excellent photographic reproductions now being 
issued commercially in Europe, the Committee has not thought it 
advisable during the past year to attempt to stimulate reproduction 
or publication in America beyond giving information as to where 
single copies of texts could be obtained by the rotographic process. 
It is urged that where such single copies are obtained, they should 
be placed after use in university libraries, so as to be available for 
other students, and it is respectfully suggested that university 
libraries might well assist graduate students in the acquisition of 
rotographs of texts needed for research, on condition that the 
reproductions became ultimately the property of the library assist- 
ing in the purchase. Information as to where rotographs of texts 
in European libraries may be obtained will be gladly afforded, for 
the Continent by Professor H. A. Todd, Columbia University, for 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The A, L. A. Publishing Board issued in March last the first set 
of index cards for photographie reprints of modern language texts 
before 1660 contained in American college libraries—eighty-six titles, 
two cards each, at a total cost of $2.58. Cards for recent additions 
are being prepared, and in view of the slight expense involved, it is 
hoped that the list of subscribing libraries may be increased. The 
present subscribers are: Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Brown, California, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Leland 
Stanford, McGill, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, Texas, Tufts, Vassar, Wesleyan, Western Reserve, Wiscon- 

* i sin, Yale, Academy of the New Church Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 


J. W. Cuntirre, Chairman, 
C. M. GayYtey, 
G. L. 
JOHN M.. MANLy, 
H. A. Toop. 
December, 1909. 


The report was approved. 
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Professor Cunliffe circulated the following statement 
concerning a proposed facsimile of the Cadmon Manu- 


script : 


It has long been recognized as of the highest importance to 
scholarship that the great Cedmon Manuscript should be accessible 
in a facsimile,——not only on account of the importance of the text 
and the very remarkable illustrations, but because of the system 
of metrical points, which cannot be studied to advantage without 
exact reproduction. 

The authorities of the Bodleian Library are naturally disinclined 
to subject the manuscript to the risks of cheap processes for the 
benefit of individual applicants. We have assurances, however, that 
the Clarendon Press will gladly publish a collotype facsimile of the 
whole manuscript, text and illustrations, if one hundred subscribers, 
at five guineas, can be guaranteed. This facsimile will be full size, 
but the illustrations will not be colored. 

There is no doubt that the requisite number of subscribers will be 
obtained in a short time. Every person interested, therefore, to 
whose notice this letter may come, is requested to send his name, 
with an expression of his intention, to either of the undersigned. 
When the list is full, subscription blanks, in due form, will be sent 
out by the Clarendon Press. 

G. L. 
Harvard University. 
JoHN M. MANLY, 
The University of Chicago. 


After discussion by Professors J. M. Hart, M. D. 
Learned, and O. F. Emerson, it was voted, on motion of 
Professor Calvin Thomas, that the committee be author- 
ized and requested to memorialize a large number of the 
most important American libraries to buy the proposed 
facsimile of the Cedmon Manuscript, the expense of the 
memorial to be borne by the Association. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


7. “Arthurian Literature.” By Professor A. E. 
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Curdy, of Yale University. [See The Romanic Review, 
1, 125 and 265.] 


[A discussion of literary activity in relation to the Arthurlan 
Cycle.—Twenty minutes.] 


8. “ Rhetorica Rediviva.” By Professor F. N. Scott, 
of the University of Michigan. 


[Recent studies in psychology and sociology afford materials for 
a reconstruction of rhetoric as a science of communication.—Ten 
minutes.] 


9. “On the Teaching of Written Composition.” By 
Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. [See 
Education, March, 1910. ] 


[The welfare of the state and the happiness of the individual are 
essentially promoted by the attainment of insight rather than ex- 
pression. The main function of the vernacular is the communication 
of truth; in a given case the importance of the function is measured 
by the importance of the truth to be conveyed. Since the possession 
of truth may not be taken for granted in the student, the teaching 
of expression must never be made a primary aim of any course. 
When we shift the emphasis, and regard expression as a means, 
instead of an end, the question becomes, not “ Can we teach the art 
of composition?” but “Can we teach by means of composition? ”— 
If the emphasis is thus shifted, it becomes evident that English com- 
position cannot safely be used as an instrument of education except 
in testing the student’s insight into a definite and connected subject, 
where the teacher has first-hand knowledge and the student is 
acquiring it.—Twenty minutes.] 


By request of the President, Professor Calvin Thomas 
# i took the chair during the reading of this paper. The 
paper was discust by Professors F. N. Seott, J. W. Cun- 

liffe, O. F. Emerson, J. M. Hart, W. Strunk, Jr., and 

Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 


10. “Spenser’s Sir Calidore.” By Dr. Perey W. 
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Long, of Harvard University. [See Englische Studien, 


xiu, 1.] 

[The hero of the sixth book of The Faerie Queene has been iden- 
tified, since the time of Upton, as Sir Philip Sidney. Several con- 
siderations, however, render it probable that this knight representing 
Spenser’s ideal of courtesy should be identified as Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor O. F. Emerson. 


11. “ The Poetry of Francois Coppée.” By Professor 
E. P. Dargan, of the University of Virginia. 

[Coppée’s manner of life and character: his love of literature, of 
domesticity, of Paris. His general ideas: love, religion, /a Patrie.— 
His artistic ideas and his masters.—Three claims to distinction: as 
love-poet, as conteur, and as depictor of humble life.—The elegist: 
Intimités; VEwilée; Jeunes Filles. The story-teller: Poémes mo- 
dernes; Olivier; Les Récits et les Hlégies; Contes en Vers, ete. 
The democrat: Les Humbles; Promenades et Intérieurs; Le Cahier 
Rouge; Dans la Priére et dans la Lutte——His final view of life.— 
His artistic qualities: dramatic, verbal, and descriptive power.— 
His positive value and his place in modern lyricism.—Twenty 
minutes. ] 


[At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
Concordance Society. | 


At one o’clock p. m. the members and friends of the 
Association were the guests of Cornell University at lun- 
cheon in the Armory Annex. 


THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The session began at 2.40 p. m. 


12. “Anachronism in Shakspere Criticism.” By 
Professor Elmer Edgar Stoll, of Western Reserve Uni- 


versity. [See Modern Philology, vu, 4.] 
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[Consciously or unconsciously, criticism still interprets Shakspere 
as if he were familiar with the conceptions of modern science and 
philosophy, and as if his art were not three centuries old. In the 
characters, it traces the influence of forces like heredity, and, setting 
at naught Elizabethan technique, it discovers suggestions of sub- 
conscious thought and the subtle distinctions of racial, criminal, 
and morbid psychology. In the play as a whole, it brings to light 
vague underlying ideas or “problems,” as in a drame @ thése. 
Even a symbolical meaning is found in the work of a day when 
symbolism was unknown. And when criticism does recognize the 
historical interpretation, it often clings to the anachronistic; 
reconciling them, if at all, by the fiction of a “twofold truth.”— 
Twenty-five minutes.] 


13. “ A Model for Chaucer’s Knight.” By Professor 
William Henry Schofield, of Harvard University. 


[An effort to show that Chaucer, in portraying the knight in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, borrowed features from a French 
poem eulogizing an actual knight once renowned in Europe; and 
that the author of this poem influenced Chaucer elsewhere.—Twenty 
minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor O. F. Emerson. 


14. “The Bewcastle Cross.” By Professor Albert S. 
Cook, of Yale University. 


[A sketch of the history of opinion concerning the Bewcastle 
Cross, with some consideration of the evidence bearing upon the 
question of its date—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 


15. “Cowboy Songs of the Mexican Border.” By 
Professor John A. Lomax, of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 

[The discussion was based on a collectid of popular, orally trans- 
mitted border songs.—The amount of this material; its geographical 


distribution, sources, immediate and mediate; conditions of society 
in which the songs were produced.—With ilustrative quotations, 
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the songs were examined as a probable manifestation of the 
ballad spirit as to (1) origin, (2) absence of self-consciousness, 
(3) transmission, (4) subject matter.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


16. “ Rival Theories of Ballad Origin.” By Profes- 
sor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[A consideration of the communal and the individualistic theories, 
and the suggestion of a possible reconciliation through the recog- 
nition of the importance of a study of the popular tale in this con- 
nection. The following points were discust: 1. The many similari- 
ties between ballad and tale have never been sufficiently taken into 
account. 2. The great fluidity of the traditional materials out of 
which ballad and tale are composed. 3. Lack of real parallels in 
plot in both ballad and tale: the constant is not a story but a belief 
or custom. 4. Evidence for the priority of the tale over the ballad. 
5. The place in tradition of ballad and tale—Twenty minutes.] 


[ At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
“meriean Dialect Society. ] 


From four to six p. m. Ex-President and Mrs. Andrew 
1. White received the members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation at their residence, 27 East Avenue. 

At eight o’clock p. m. the ladies of the Association were 
informally entertained by Mrs. Everett W. Olmsted at 
her residence, 730 University Avenue. 

At half-past eight o’clock p. m. the gentlemen of the 
Association were entertained by the members of the Depart- 
ments of Modern Languages of Cornell University at the 
Ithaca Hotel. A smoke talk was given by Professor 
James Morgan Hart. 


FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The session began at 9.50 a. m. 


In the absence of the chairman, Professor L. A. Loi- 
seaux, a report of the Committee of Fifteen was presented 
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by Professor Raymond Weeks. In view of the fact that 
the report had not been ready soon enough to enable the 
committee to present it in print, Professor O. F. Emerson 
moved, after a discussion in which Professors E. W. Olm- 
sted, Calvin Thomas, F. N. Scott, Albert Schinz, Charles 
Harris, B. L. Bowen, and Drs. William Kurrelmeyer and 
Bb. Q. Morgan participated, that the report be returned to 
the committee for presentation at the next meeting. 


This motion prevailed. 


On motion of Dr. B. Q. Morgan the committee was 
instructed not merely to make lists of suitable texts for 
use in the teaching of modern languages but to classify 
all modern language texts now available for use in elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction. 


The auditing committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
accounts were found correct; and the Treasurer’s report 
was thereupon accepted. 


Professor J, E. Spingarn presented a preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on Enlarging the Scope of the 
Publications. He offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, that the present committee on the Publica- 
tions be continued for another year. 

Resolved, that all dissertations intended for the doc- 
tor’s degree at any university shall be excluded from the 
Publications of the Association. 

Resolved, that a committee of not more than five nor 
less than three be appointed by the Chair, that shall have 
full power to publish periodically a Bulletin for the Asso- 
ciation, and shall have power, if necessary, to expend not 
more than four hundred dollars in any one year. 
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Professor L. F. Mott moved to amend the first resolu- 
tion by adding the provision that any recommendations 
to be made by the committee next year shall be printed 
and circulated with the notice of the meeting. The 
amended resolution was adopted. 

After an animated discussion, the second and third 
resolutions were adopted in the form proposed by the 


committee. 


[The Executive Council subsequently ruled that both 
the second and the third resolutions were unconstitutional 
and void. For guidance on the question of establishing a 
Bulletin, the Council instituted a postal vote of the entire 
Association. Of the 935 active members, 242 voted in 
favor, and 297 not in favor of a Bulletin. The Council 
thereupon decided that the establishment of a Bulletin 
was for the present inexpedient. ] 


The nominating committee reported the following 
nominations: 


President: Brander Matthews, Columbia University. 

First Vice-President: John W. Cunliffe, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Second Vice-President: J. D. M. Ford, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Third Vice-President: Albert B. Faust, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


The candidates nominated were unanimously elected to 
their respective offices for the year 1910. 


On motion of Professor Kenneth McKenzie it was 
unanimously 
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Resolved, that the members of the Modern Language 
Association of America desire to express to the trustees of 
Cornell University, to President and Mrs. J. G. Schur- 
man, to Ex-President and Mrs. Andrew D. White, to 
Professor and Mrs. E. W. Olmsted, to Professor J. M. 
Hart, to the officers of the Town and Gown Club, and to 
the members of the local committee, their sincere appre- 
ciation of the charming hospitality and the admirable 
arrangements which have made the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Association a memorable and delightful 
occasion. [Copies of this resolution were subsequently 
sent to all the persons mentioned. ] 


Professor McKenzie having emphasized the desirability 
of more systematic procedure in the selection of candidates 
for honorary membership, Professor Charles Harris moved 
that a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to 
prepare resolutions on this subject to be presented at the 
next meeting of the Association. 


The motion was carried. 


[The Chair subsequently appointed Professors K. 
McKenzie, Chairman, J. W. Bright, G. Hempl, E. W. 
Olmsted, and Charles Harris. ] 


The reading of papers was then resumed, Professor E. 
W. Olmsted for half an hour in the chair. 


17. “Some Unpublished Letters of Sainte-Beuve.” 
By Professor Othon G. Guerlac, of Cornell University. 


[These letters, seven in number, were written during the years 
1838 to 1844. They are addresst to Hermann Reuchlin, a German 
divine who was, like Sainte-Beuve himself, interested in Port Royal. 
A part of their correspondence was publisht in 1891 by Eugéne 
Ritter in the Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und Literatur, 
5.—Fifteen minutes.] 
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18. “American Scenery in Cooper’s Novels.” By 
Professor E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union College. [See The 
Sewanee Review, July, 1910, pp. 317-22.] 


[The paper considered Cooper’s presentation of American scenery 
with a view to both topography and landscape, on the basis of 
material collected at the scenes in question. It then endeavored 
to bring the main elements of Cooper’s appreciation of American 
scenery into relation with the contemporary American feeling on 
the subject as exprest in painting and engraving, landscape gar- 
dening and country residence, social life and travel, as well as 
elsewhere in literature—Twenty minutes.] 


19. “Nature in medieval German Lyrics.” By Dr. 
Bayard Quincey Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Poetical attitude of early German singers towards nature.— 
Limitations of early lyrics in form and matter, especially the love- 
songs.—Limitation of the employment of nature——Use of nature 
in religious lyrics, in the sententious Spriiche-—The Minnelieder.— 
Three typical lyrics in English translation—Zwenty minutes.] 


20. “ The Origin of the Double Infinitive in German.” 
By Dr. William Kurrelmeyer, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. [See Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschunq, 
xu, 3.] 


[The origin of the double infinitive (Ich habe es machen lassen, 
ete.) has long been a subject of discussion. Views of Lachmann, 
Grimm, Erdmann, and recently of R. M. Meyer.—First appearance 
of the verbs concerned establisht by reference to dated documents: 
tun, helfen, héren, heissen, miissen in the thirteenth century; lassen, 
tiirren in the fourteenth; mégen, lernen, machen, sehen, wollen, 
kénnen, diirfen in the fifteenth; sollen in the sixteenth.—Conclusion: 
the construction is an infinitive by attraction and not an augment- 
less participle—Fifteen minutes.] 


At one o’clock p. m. the members and friends of the 
Association were the guests of Cornell University at lun- 
cheon in the Armory Annex. 
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FIFTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
The session began at 2.50 p. m. 


21. “Uhland’s Fortunat and the Histoire de Fortu- 
natus, Paris, 1770.” By Professor John C. Ransmeier, 
of Tulane University. [See Publications, xxv, 3.] 


{In June, 1810, Uhland wrote from Paris to Justinus Kerner 
that he had found a French Fortunatus. His library, now in the 
possession of the University of Tiibingen, contains a copy of the 
French Fortunatus of 1770. Tho the German Volksbuch was 
naturally his chief source, internal evidence in his Fortunat points 
to influence of the French work.—Twenty minutes.] 


22. “The Old Icelandic Lygisogur.’” By Dr. A. 
LeRoy Andrews, of Cornell University. 


[Different types of Icelandic sagas.—Their interrelation.—Inter- 
secting lines of written and oral development.—Fundamental position 
of fornaldarsaga, and relation of lygisaga thereto.—Meaning of 
lygisaga in Icelandic usage and as a present terminus technicus.— 
Three types of lygisaga.—Influence of foreign romance.—Materials 
for the study of lygisogur.—Unpublished texts.—Icelandic rémur.— 
Faroiec and other Scandinavian popular ballads.—Twenty minutes.] 


23. “The Winter’s Tale, Greene’s Pandosto, and the 
Greek Romances.” By Mr. Samuel Lee Wolff, of Colum- 
bia University. [To appear as part of a volume entitled 
The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction 
(Columbia University Press). ] 

[Robert Greene’s Pandosto (Dorastus and Fawnia), 1588, long 
krown to be the source of The Winter’s Tale, draws largely upon 
the Greek Romances. Among these are the #thiopica of Heliodorus 
and the Daphnis and Chloe, of which the English version by Angel 
Day (1587) was Greene’s immediate source. Shakspere uses 
Greene’s borrowings from the thiopica and from Daphnis and 
Chloe, with interesting changes. He may have taken from Day’s 
version several] details of Perdita’s exposure, pastoral life, and 
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recovery. One detail he could not have found in Greene. In all 
probability he got it directly from Day.—Twenty minutes.] 


24. “The Place and Function of a Standard in a 
Genetic Theory of Literary Development.” By Professor 
J. Preston Hoskins, of Princeton University. [See Pub- 
lications, xxv, 3.] 

[Brief review of the chief factors in the genetic theory.—A literary 
standard something real existing in the consciousness of the ego’s 
composing society.—Relation of form and content.—Variable char- 
acter of any standard of form.—No necessary development from a 
lower to a higher in such a standard.—The function of a literary 
standard.—Twenty minutes.] 


25. “Classical Tradition in medieval Irish Litera- 
ture.” By Dr. Edward Godfrey Cox, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

[Despite the wide acquaintance possest by the medieval Irish 
with classical literature and traditions, their narrative methods, 
subject-matter, and spirit remained comparatively unaffected. 
Rather, the balance of influence inclines the other way. The causes 
lie perhaps in the stability of the Irish style of narrative, in the 
recognized position of the bardie profession, and in the lenient atti- 
tude adopted by the clerics towards the myths and tales of their 
countrymen.—A ten-minute abstract.] 


The Association adjourned at 4.35 p. m. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 


26. “German as an Official Language in America.” By Professor 
Albert Bernhardt Faust, of Cornell University. 


[The question how far attempts were made to make German an 
official language in various localities in the United States.—The 
action of Pennsylvania legislatures in regard to the German lan- 
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guage.—Frederick Augustus Miihlenberg was never called upon to 
cast a deciding vote on the question of German as the official 
language of the state of Pennsylvania—From an examination of 
the records (through the kindness of Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, 
State Librarian, Harrisburg), of the Minutes of the Council of 
Censors, the Journal of the First and Third Congresses, and the 
Minutes of the Pennsylvania Assembly, it appears that the whole 
story of the close vote on the German language and the traitorship 
of Miihlenberg (in regard to the German language), advanced re- 
cently by the Tdgliche Rundschau, is a myth.] 


27. “ Addison and Gray as Travelers.” By Professor Clark S. 
Northup, of Cornell University. 


[A comparative study of Addison’s records of travel in France and 
Italy in 1701-03 and Gray’s letters and journals of travel in France 
and Italy in 1739-41 and in the north of England at various times, 
for the purpose of determining (1) how their observations throw 
light upon their character and temperament, and (2) how signifi- 
cant these documents are for the history of English Romanticism, 
especially in regard to the attitude toward nature.] 


28. “The Date of Chaucer’s Medea.” By Professor Robert K. 
Root, of Princeton University. [See Publications, xxv, 2.] 


[A restatement of the theory that Chaucer’s Legend of Medea was 
written later than the Man of Law’s Prologue, with an attempt to 
show that the objections to this theory advanced by Professor G. L. 
Kittredge in the Publications of this Association for June, 1909, 
are not valid.] 


29. “ Berceo Inedited.” By Professor John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, 
of the University of Illinois. [See The Romanic Review, 1, 2.] 


[Gonzalo de Berceo, the first Castilian poet whose name we know, 
flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century. The first 
complete edition of his works appeared toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. What became of them during the intervening 
five hundred years? The present paper offers a partial answer to 
this question by showing that during the century and a half imme- 
diately preceding the complete edition of his works, Berceo was 
known, cited, and appreciated by a long series of distinguished 
theologians and linguists.] 


30. “A Patrafa of Timoneda’s in Folklore and Fiction.” By 
Professor Rudolph Schevill, of Yale University. 
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[Folklore as a basis necessary in the study of certain types of 
fiction, such as the tale gleaned out of oral tradition—The four- 
teenth patrafta and the origin of related riddle questions.—Their 
occurrence in Spanish together with various forms of enigmas and 


preguntas.) 


31. “A Brief Study of the Neapolitan Dialect.” By Dr. Her- 
bert H. Vaughan, of Trinity College, Durham, N. C. [See The 
Romanic Review, 1, 2.] 

[The dialect of Naples has retained the quantitative accent of the 
Latin. This accounts for most of the differences which exist between 
it and Tuscan. The retention of quantity and slight even stress was 
favorable to metathesis of consonants and to umlaut. We have a 
general weakening of consonants, but few contract forms, since, 
there being no strongly stressed syllables, no syllables were slighted.] 


32. “An Instance of Secondary Ablaut in the English Weak 
Verb.” By Professor James Finch Royster, of the University of 
North Carolina. [See Studies in Philology, v, pp. 9-14 (May, 
1910).] 


[About twenty-five weak verbs in modern English show the vowel- 
gradation: i (ee, ea): é& This has not been, so far as I know, 
recognized as an instance of ablaut. It has, of course, no founda- 
tion in the original I. E. ablaut-system; it is, however, a ‘ secondary 
ablaut,—a definitely established relation between certain vowel 
sounds. The origin of this ‘secondary ablaut’ is easily traced: 
in the shortening of the vowel of the preterite before two conso- 
nants in Middle English. The fact that é:é in Middle English 
was a conscious model is shown by the history of the strong verbs 
that went over from the strong to the weak conjugation before 
the fifteenth century.] 


33. “ Shateapenee’s Julius Cesar in the Light of Some Other 
Versions.” By Dr. Harry Morgan esate of Columbia University. 
[See Publications, xxv, 2.] 


[Shakespeare’s treatment of the character of Julius Cesar di- 
verges from Plutarch notably in the emphasis laid on certain 
unheroic human weaknesses and in the pompous grandiosity of 
Cesar’s language and manner. The first is obviously due to Shakes- 
peare’s conception of the action of the play as a whole. An attempt 
is made to account for Cesar’s pomposity on grounds of literary 
tradition: first, the classical doctrine of ate and second, somewhat 
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more in detail, dramatic convention in the treatment of the char- 
acter, appearing first in Muret’s imitations of Seneca’s Hercules 
and handed down in the plays of Grévin, Garnier, Pescetti, Sir 
William Alexander, and in the anonymous Marlowesque Cesar and 
Pompey.) 


34. “On the Adjectives of Wolfram von Eschenbach.” By Pro- 
fessor G. C. L. Riemer, of Bucknell University. 


[A study of the relation of Wolfram’s adjectives, as means of 
characterization, to the substantives modified by them. The sub- 
stantives are divided into groups like “ man,” “ woman,” “ animals,” 
“ collectives,” “ parts of the body,” “trees, plants, flowers,” “ weap- 
ons,” “abstract nouns,” ete.; the adjectives are treated as constant 
or poetic and non-constant or necessary, as the case may be. 
Wolfram’s usage is compared, as far as possible, with that in 
Beowulf and in Gottfried’s Tristan; and that which is especially 
peculiar to Wolfram is thereby partially brought to light.] 


35. “Sources of Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pélerinage de V’ Ame.” 
By Professor Stanley L. Galpin, of Amherst College. [See Publi- 
cations, xxv, 2.] 

{[Hultman’s excellent monograph on Guillaume de Deguileville 
(Upsala, 1902) does not adequately take into account the influence 
of Latin vision literature. In this paper is studied the relation of 
the Latin visions of the middle ages to Guillaume’s Pélerinage de 
VvAme.] 


36. “The Origin of Medieval Plays concerning the Passion.” 
By Professor Karl Young, of the University of Wisconsin. [See 
Publications, xxv, 2.] 


[The Planctus Marie account for only part of the phenomena 
connected with the origin of the Passion Play. The liturgical 
passiones of Holy Week considered as sources. Elucidation of the 
ceremonial attached to the passiones, and of the litter@ in super- 
scriptione. The Depositio Crucis as a source of the Passion Play.] 


37. “Some Italian Parallels to the Locution The Sick Man of 
the East.” By Mr. Albert Arthur Livingston, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. [See Publications, xxv, 3.] 

_[l. The Seymour-Nicholas anecdote. 2. Venetian dialect ana- 
logues from the end of the seventeenth century. 3. The relation of 
the figures to simple personification;—hence applications also to 
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other states: Venice, Candia, North Italian principalities; and to 
the “povero mondo” generally. 4. A special aspect of the theme 
dating from the sixteenth century. 5. The dropsy of Spain and 
the dyspepsia of Napoleon.] 


38. “Sources of Charles Sealsfield.” By Professor Otto Heller, 
of Washington University. [See German-American Annals, N. &., 
2.] 

[An investigation made by the author conjointly with his wife.— 
The provenience of George Howard, etc., is traced chapter for 
chapter. Semi-obscure magazines and newspapers supplied the raw 
matcrial for the novel.—The story of Christophorus Bérenhduter 
and a certain portion of the Cabin Book prove to be mere trans- 
lations of contemporary sketches in English.] 


39 “The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon.” By Professor Morgan 
Callaway, Jr., of the University of Texas. 


{The paper will summarize the more noteworthy conclusions 
arrived at in a detailed study of the history of the infinitive in 
Anglo-Saxon. The chief topics will be: the Interchange between 
the Uninflected and the Inflected Infinitive; the Differentiation of 
the Uses of the Infinitive in Poetry and in Prose; the Origin of the 
Various Uses of the Infinitive, Active and Passive; and Some 
Substitutes for the Infinitive.] 


40. “Dolce Stil Nuovo; the Case of the Opposition.” By Dr A. 
G. H. Spiers, of Haverford College. [See Publications, xxv, 4.] 


[The traditional view of the Dolce Stil Nuovo.—Recent attacks 
on this.——Auxiliary considerations of importance that have been 
brought out by the opposition—The overthrow of statements dear 
to exponents of the traditional view.—The opposition has broadened 
our understanding of the rise, characteristics, and intention of the 
Dolce stil nuovo.—The critic of the future can hardly insist on a 
few details as characteristic of this school_—Yet in the aggregate it 
must still be considered as a literary movement unique, distinctive, 
and local, the product of peculiar environment ministering to the 
genius of real poets.] 


41. “Schiller’s Use of Loose and Periodic Sentences in his 
Historical Works.” By Professor W. A. Chamberlin, of Denison 
University. 

[A contribution, by analysis of sentence-structure, to the study 
of Schiller’s prose style—A classification of his loose and periodic 
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sentences according to form and content.—The prevailing types, and 
the kind of discourse in which they predominate—A comparison 
between later and earlier works, showing the development of Schil- 


ler’s usage. ] 


42. “Quantity and Accent in German Poetry: The Views of 
Opitz and of Spe.” By Dr. F. W. C. Lieder, of Harvard University. 


{In Martin Opitz’s Buch von der deutschen Poeterey (1624) and 
in Friedrich Spe’s introduction to the Trutz Nachtigal (Ms. date 
1634) are found statements emphasizing the importance of the 
principle of accent in German verse as opposed to the old classical 
principle of quantity. Although Opitz publishec his theory ten 
years before Spe wrote down his, the view prevails that Spe arrived 
at his conclusions independently of Opitz. Of the many supporters 
of this view, only a few advance any reason for their opinion; 
these reasons are all subject to a reasonable doubt. It is not 
improbable that Spe had opportunities of learning about Opitz’s 
theory. At all events, the conclusion that Spe worked independently 
of Opitz has not been definitely establisht.] 


43. “The Plays of Edward Sharpham.” Professor Martin W. 
Sampson, of Cornell University. [See the J. M. Hart Memorial 


Volume (Holt, 1910).] 


[The Fleire bears the author’s name on the 1607 title page; 
Cupids Whirligig has the initials “E. 8.” at the end of the dedi- 
cation of the 1607 edition—Attribution of the latter play to 
Sharpham by S. Jones (Biog. Dram. 1812).—Internal evidence 
makes Sharpham’s authorship probable——Analysis of both plays.— 
A passage in The Fleire possibly helping to narrow the limits of 
the date of King Lear.) 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America was 
held at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1909. 

Professor Arthur Graves Canfield, Chairman of the 
Division, presided at all the sessions except at the first 
part of the opening session, when Professor William Her- 
bert Carruth presided. Chairman Canfield’s arrival had 
been delayed by heavy storms. 


FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2 p. m. 


The first session was opened by an address of welcome 
by President George Edwin McLean, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


The Chairman announced the following committees: 


(1) To nominate officers: Professors T. A. Jenkins, E. 
P. Morton, M. B. Evans, J. W. Beach, W. H. Chenery. 

(2) To recommend a place for the next annual meet- 
ing: Professors W. H. Carruth, E. P. Baillot, S. H. Bush, 
H. B. Lathrop, N. C. Brooks. 


Reading and discussion of papers: 


1. “ Hawthorne’s Immitigable.” By Professor John 
Phelps Fruit, of William Jewell College. 


[The reiterated immitigable is the key to the informing sense 
of Hawthorne’s thought. It comes mainly from his early interest 
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in Rousseau, The Newgate Calendar, and Bunyan. To Bunyan is 
due his bent to allegory, whence issued his prose form of literary 
art, the Romance.—Fifteen minutes.] 


2. ‘A Detail in the Legend of Ogier le Danois.” By 
Dr. Barry Cerf, of the University of Wisconsin. [See 
The Romanic Review, 1, 1.] 

[The relation of Ogier to the Abbey of Meaux has been studied 
in Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, u, pp. 281 ff. In this paper the 
effort was made to find the origin of Ogier’s connection with the 
Abbey of Meaux in the confusion of the epic hero with a certain 
Rogier, the story of whose conversion is published in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctorum, saec. ll, pars I, p. 627 (Venice edition) .—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. A. Smith. 


3. “ Fischart and the Volkslied.” By Dr. Charles 
Allyn Williams, of the University of Illinois. 


[A brief outline of Fischart’s interest in secular song; the extent 
to which he made use of it in quotations and allusions in his works. 
—Ten minutes.] 


4. “George Meredith as the Comic Muse.” By Pro- 
fessor Joseph Warren Beach, of the University of Min- 
nesota. 


{An essay to define Meredith’s conception of comedy and to illus- 
trate it from his own novels.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. B. Lathrop. 


Tuesday afternoon, from four to five, tea was served 
to the members of the Central Division and their friends 
at the rooms of the Triangle Club. 
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SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8 p. m. 


Address of the Chairman of the Central Division, Pro- 
fessor Arthur Graves Canfield, of the University of 
Michigan, on “ Coeducation and Literature.” 


Immediately after this address President and Mrs. 
MacLean received the members of the Central Division 
and their guests at the President’s House. 


THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9,30 a. m. 
Reading and discussion of papers: 


5. “The Future Place and Seope of Modern Lan- 
guage Instruction in our Technical Schools.” By Pro- 
fessor Herman Babson, of Purdue University. 


[Present lack of conformity in technical schools regarding the 
amount and purpose of language instruction incites criticism of its 
efficacy both from a practical and a cultural view-point. More out- 
spoken emphasis, by teachers of technical branches, on the value of 
modern languages, more time for higher grade work, and livelier 
enthusiasm in teaching will aid in obviating existing faults.— 
Fifteen minutes.]} 


This paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield, 
L. Fossler, S. W. Cutting, H. A. Smith, D. H. Carnahan, 
A. B, Noble, C. B. Wilson, Miss Igerna M. Getz, and the 
author. 

After the discussion, on motion of Professor J. T. 
Hatfield, the following resolution was adopted: Resolved, 
That it is the sense of this meeting that there is need of 
a comprehensive adjustment of the teaching of modern 
languages in technical schools and technical departments 
of other institutions. 
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6. “The Novel in the French Literature of Louisi- 
ana.” By Mr. Edward J. Fortier, of the University of 
Tllinois. 


[The beginnings of the novel. A study of the French influence 
upon it. The histories of Louisiana and the part they played in 
the development of the novel. Local color and influence of the 
milieu. The great epoch from 1830 to 1850 and the reasons for it.— 
Fifteen minutes.] 


7. “The Pathetic as a Dramatic Element.” By Pro- 
fessor Stephen Hayes Bush, of the State University of 
Towa. 


[An attempt to find a definition of the pathetic, particularly as 
opposed to the strictly tragic, and a summary consideration of its 
dramatic force.—Ten minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. W. Beach, J. 
T. Hatfield, H. A. Smith, and Miss J. Carpenter. 


8. ‘“ Notes upon the Various Impressions of the Faust 
Fragment of 1790.” By Professor James Taft Hatfield, 
of the Northwestern University. 


[Recent discovery of a copy of the exceedingly rare first separate 
edition of the Faust fragment. Comparison with the texts in 
Goethe’s Works (1790), and discussion of the conclusions reacht 
by Seuffert, Holland, and Erich Schmidt.—Twelve minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor S. W. Cutting and 
the author. 


9. “Translations into English from Greek and Latin 
(to Boethius and Vincent of Lerins) from Caxton to Chap- 
man: 1477-1620.” By Professor Henry Burrows Lath- 
rop, of the University of Wicosnsin. 


[A list of the translations into English from Greek and Latin 
between Caxton and Chapman illustrates the practical ends with 
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which Greek and Latin learning was pursued. Imaginative works 
are mainly those famous in the Middle Ages. Biographical details 
as to some translators supplementary to the Dictionary of National 
Biography were presented.—Twenty minutes. 


10. “The Imagination of Heinrich von Kleist, and 
Some Psychological Problems Involved in his Characters.” 
By Dr. Fred Cole Hicks, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Kleist’s peculiar endowment in the way of legitimate powers 
had a large bearing upon the question of his personality and 
determined the artistic trend of his thought. In considering his 
attitude toward nature and toward art it must be remembered that 
he had something of the spirit and the creative imagination of the 
artist. The clearness and vividness of his fancy, far beyond his 
powers of execution often, were such at times as to make very exist- 
ence for him a tragedy. The same psychological problems reappear 
in his characters, many of whom are literally dominated by an 
idea and find their tragic fate in their allegiance to it.—Pifteen 
minutes. 


At half-past twelve on Wednesday, December 29, the 
members of the Central Division were entertained at lun- 
cheon at the Burkley Imperial Hotel. 


FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2.30 p. m. 


This session was devoted to three departmental meet- 
ings, representing English, Germanic, and Romance 
languages and literatures. Subjects of importance to the 
advancement of instruction were discust. 


ENGLISH. 


Chairman—Professor Edward P. Morton, of Indiana 
University. 


1. The question for discussion was: In undergraduate 
courses in the history of English literature, how much 
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attention can be given, or should be given, to the institu- 
tional, political, or historical conditions under which the 
literature was produced ? 


The discussion was opened by the chairman of the 
section and was continued by Professors H. B. Lathrop, 
G. E. MacLean, J. W. Beach, J. M. Clapp, F. G. Hub- 
bard, E. M. Hopkins, J. P. Fruit, C. F. Ansley, A. B. 
Noble, and others. 

On motion a committee of five was appointed “ To 
ascertain and report at the next meeting of this section 
the conditions of English composition teaching with 
especial reference to the amount of written work neces- 
sarily required, the proper disposal of it, and the necessary 
equipment.” Committee: Professors E. M. Hopkins, F. 
G. Hubbard, A. B. Noble, J. M. Thomas, H. G. Paul. 


GerRMANIC LANGUAGES. 


Chairman—Professor Laurence Fossler, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


1. “ Elementary German in our Colleges.” By Pro- 
fessor Hermann Almstedt, of the University of Missouri. 


In the absence of the author this paper was read by 
Professor W. H. Carruth, and it was discust by Professors 
J. T. Hatfield, H. Babson, M. B. Evans, J. B. Knoepfler, 
S. W. Cutting, L. Fossler, Dr. Josef Wiehr, and the 
reader. 

On motion of Professor Cutting it was voted that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chairman of the 
Germanic section of the Central Division “ To eoiperate 
with a similar committee of the Romance section to con- 
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sider the question of revising the Report of the Committee 
of Twelve.” Committee: Profesors H. Almstedt, M. B. 
Evans, B. J. Vos. 


2. “Modern Language Teaching in the Frankfurt 
Musterschule.” By Professor M. Blakemore Evans, of 
the University of Wisconsin. [See Monatshefte fiir 
deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, x1, No. 3. ] 


This paper was diseust by Professors L. Fossler, S. W. 
Cutting, W. H. Carruth, and the author. 


3. “The Prussian-American Exchange of Teachers.” 
By Professor J. A. Campbell, of the University of Kansas, 
American exchange teacher, 1909, at the Sachsenhauser 
Oberrealschule in Frankfurt am Main. [See Monatshefte 
fiir deutsche Sprache und Pédagogik, x1, pp. 138 ff.] 


This paper was diseust by Professors H. Babson, M. B. 
Evans, L. Fossler, J. T. Hatfield, Dr. F. A. Braun, Dr. 
E. Feise. 


Romance LANGUAGES. 


Chairman—Professor Hugh Allison Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


1. Report of the committee on “the possibility of 
issuing a leaflet of general advice to graduate students in 
the Romance languages as to residence at American and 
European universities,” in accordance with action taken 
at the meeting of the Romance section in 1908. 


In the absence of the chairman, Professor H. P. 
Thieme, Professor F. O. Reed reported in the negative 
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for the committee. The matter was discust by Professors 
E. P. Baillot, H. Le Daum, and others. On motion of 
Professor A. G. Canfield, seconded by Professor D. H. 
Carnahan, the report was adopted and the committee was 
discharged. 


2. “French in the Secondary Schools of the Middle 
West.” By Professor Albert Frederick Kuersteiner, of 
Indiana University. 


This paper was diseust by Professors H. A. Smith, A. 
G. Canfield, E. P. Baillot, T. A. Jenkins, W. H. Chenery, 
H. Le Daum, and others, with special reference to their 
particular territories. The discussion brought out the 
preponderance of German over French in the Middle West. 


3. “ Practical Use of Phonetics in Teaching French 
in American Colleges and Universities.” By Dr. Barry 
Cerf, of the University of Wisconsin. 


This paper was discust by Professors F. O. Reed, A. F. 
Kuersteiner, S. H. Bush, H. Le Daum, E. P. Baillot, and 
others. 


In accordance with action taken by the Germanic 
section a committee of three was appointed from the 
Romance section “ To codperate with a similar committee 
of the Germanic section to consider the question of 
revising the Report of the Committee of Twelve.” 
Committee: Professors T. A. Jenkins, Luey M. Gay, F. 
E. Brandon. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of Wednesday, De- 
cember 29, the gentlemen of the Central Division were 
entertained at the rooms of the Triangle Club. Dean 
William Craig Wilcox gave an informal talk. 
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The ladies in attendance at the meeting of the Central 
Division were entertained on the same evening, from eight 
to ten, at the home of Professor and Mrs. Charles Bundy 
Wilson, No. 323 North Capitol Street. 


FIFTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9.30 a. m. 


The committee appointed to nominate officers presented 
the following nominations: 


For Chairman: Laurence Fossler, University of Ne- 
braska. 

For Executive Committee: John Livingston Lowes, 
Washington University; Alexander R. Hohlfeld, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; William Albert Nitze, University of 
Chicago. 


These gentlemen were unanimously elected for one year. 
Secretary Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of 
Towa, holds over, having been reélected in 1908 for a term 
of four years, 1909-1912. 

The committee on place of meeting reported in favor 
of accepting the invitation of Washington University to 
hold the next annual meeting of the Central Division at 
St. Louis. The report was unanimously adopted. 

The same committee recommended that the executive 
committee confer with the central divisions of the Classi- 
cal Association, the Philosophical Association, the Mathe- 
matical Society, and other associations in the territory 
holding regular annual meetings, with a view to holding 
the sessions at a common time and place, if possible, to be 
another than the Christmas holidays. This recommen- 
dation was adopted. 
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Professor F. G. Hubbard read the following report for 
the committee on the republication of early texts: 


In view of the excellent photographie reproductions now being 
issued commercially in Europe, the Committee has not thought it 
advisable during the past year to attempt to stimulate reproduc- 
tion or publication in America beyond giving information as to 
where single copies of texts could be obtained by the rotograph 
process. It is urged that where such single copies are obtained, 
they should be placed after use in university libraries, so as to be 
available for other students, and it is respectfully suggested that 
university libraries might well assist graduate students in the ac- 
quisition of rotographs of texts needed for research, on condition 
that the reproductions became ultimately the property of the 
library assisting in the purchase. Information as to where roto- 
graphs of texts in European libraries may be obtained will be 
gladly afforded, for the Continent by Professor H. A. Todd, Colum- 
bia University, for Great Britain and Ireland, by the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board issued in March last the first 
set of index cards for photographic reprints of modern language 
texts before 1660 contained in American college libraries—eighty- 
six titles, two cards each, at a total cost of $2.58. Cards for 
recent additions are being prepared, and in view of the slight 
expense involved, it is hoped that the list of subscribing libraries 
may be increased. The present subscribers are: Ambherst, Bryn 
Mawr, Brown, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois, Leland Stanford, McGill, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Northwestern, Oberlin, Texas, Tufts, Vassar, Wesleyan, 
Western Reserve, Wisconsin, Yale, Academy of the New Church 
Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

J. W. CUNLIFFE, Chairman. 
C. M. GayLey, 
G. L. 
Joun M. MANLy, 
H. A. Topp. 
December, 1909. 


On motion of Professor H. A. Smith the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


It is resolved by the Central Division of the Modern Language 
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Association of America at its fifteenth annual meeting that a 
vote of sincere thanks be offered to President McLean and the 
other officers of the State University of Iowa for the use of 
their buildings and for the numerous other delightful courtesies 
extended, and to the local committee and the members of the faculty 
who have by their charming hospitality set a high water mark 
in the entertainment of the Association; and that the secretary 
of the Central Division be requested to furnish a copy of this 
resolution to President McLean and to the chairman of the local 
committee. 


Reading and discussion of papers: 


11. “ The Historical Basis of the Linguistic and Dia- 
lectal Divisions of the Spanish Peninsula.” By Professor 
Winthrop Holt Chenery, of Washington University. 


[This paper attempted to set forth some interesting facts con- 
cerning the peculiarities of speech in the Spanish Peninsula and 
to establish their historical basis.—Fifteen minutes.] 


12. “ Margaret Fuller, a Pupil of Goethe.” By Dr. 
Frederick August Braun, of the State University of Iowa. 
[See Chapter 11 of Margaret Fuller and Goethe, by Fred- 
derick A. Brown (Holt, 1910). ] 


[A brief discussion concerning the debt Margaret Fuller owed to 
Goethe for the development of her remarkable personality and 
power, including a few testimonies with reference to her place in 
the creative period of American literature and her important rela- 
tion to Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, and W. H. Channing.— 
Fifteen minutes. ] 


13. ‘ Chronology and Metrical Tests.” By Professor 
Edward P. Morton, of Indiana University. 


[Metrical tests have proved so useful in supplementing other 
indications of the dates of Shakespeare’s pleys, that it is interesting 
to see how far purely metrical data help us to find the order of 
composition for the poems of Milton, Keats, Browning, Tennyson, 
and others. The metrical data for these poets, whose chronology 
is known in detail from other sources, show that in most cases the 
metrical details do correspond to the order of composition, but that 
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each poet is a special case, unlike the rest in some important respect. 
The validity of the tests for Shakespeare, therefore, is not affected 
by the success or failure of their application to the work of other 
men.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Miss J. Carpenter and the 
author. 


14. “‘ Fatalism as a Characteristic Feature in Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer’s Works.” By Dr. Ernst Feise, of the 
University of Wisconsin. [See Huphorion, xvu, No. 1, 
pp. 111-43. ] 

{This paper attempted to show Meyer’s attitude toward fatalism 
as it appears both in his life and in his works. Certain essential 
motives of fatalism recur constantly, especially the negation of the 
freedom of the will. His characters are colored by his own beliefs, 
in that all have fatalistic tendencies. Meyer’s conception of fatal- 
ism is reflected in the form in which his works are cast, form and 
contents reinforcing each other. Finally the genesis and develop- 
ment of the idea of fatalism were pointed out in his narratives.— 
Fifteen minutes.) 


This paper was diseust by Dr. F. Bruns. 


15. “The Symbolism of the Don Quixote Romance.” 
By Professor Ralph Emerson Bassett, of the University 
of Kansas. | 


[An inquiry into the most plausible theory for explaining the 
significance of the narrative free from eryptographic subtleties. 
The sense of incompleteness left by the author’s avowed purpose. 
Can this alone, or chiefly, account for a world classie of the highest 
order? The work considered as a national mirror in which general 
conditions of the author’s time are reflected.—Twenty minutes.] 


16.“ Ibsen’s Symbolism as Illustrated in Master 
Builder and When We Dead Awake.” By Professor 
Paul H. Grummann, of the University of Nebraska. In 
the absence of the author this paper was read by Professor 
J. T. Hatfield. 
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[A study of Ibsen’s characters with reference to his impression- 
istic tendencies. Particular attention was paid to Hilda Wangel 
and Jrene. Incidental references to Hedda Gabler and The Vikings. 
—Fifteen minutes. ] 


17. “Shakespeare’s Laugh.” By Professor Harvey 
Carson Grumbine, of the University of Wooster. [See 
Proceedings of the Ohio College Association for 1909-10.] 


[Of Shakespeare’s forty-five, or fifty, fun-makers, three stand out 
as the first among professional wits, or clowns; three, as foremost 
among the non-professional wits; three, or four, as chief among 
the elementary humorous. Of Shakespeare’s devices of mirth-making, 
—punning and volatility, the latter comprising euphuism, stichomy- 
thia, malapropism, affectation of accomplishment in the foreign lan- 
guages, conundrums, scraps from popular ballads, airy philosophy, 
sheer nonsense, —Some are common to all. The clowns are tickle- 
brains mainly, having little or no characterization. The non-pro- 
fessional wits are that and more, each having a distinctive character. 
The elementary humorous, being witless, tickle no brains, but dia- 
phragms only. He laughs with the wits; and at the witless, though 
without scorn. His laugh has mercy for all and malice for none.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


18. “Die Mennoniten von Kansas.” By Professor 
Heinrich Otto Kruse, of the University of Kansas. [The 
substance of this paper appeared in Der Herold of Newton, 
Kas., in January, 1910. ] 


[Differences among Mennonites in racial characteristics, language, 
customs, and doctrines due to differences in origin, enforced migra- 
tion, and deprivation of educated leaders. Migration to Kansas by 
congregations tended to preserve differences, but assimilation re- 
sulted from conferences, schools, intermarriages, and proximity to 
other Mennonites and Non-Mennonites. Assimilation most rapid in 
mixed congregations, where dialects slowly give way to High German 
and English.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Carruth. 


The Central Division adjourned at 12.45 p. m. 
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PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Central Division, 
were read by title only: 


19. “Some Traces in Klopstock’s Poetry of Richard Glover's 
Allusion to the ‘Marble Form’ in his Leonidas.” By Professor 
Fletcher Briggs, of the Iowa State College. 


[Klopstock’s sentimental nature made a marked response to the 
simile in Leonidas (ed. 1737, Bk. v1, 143-149), which characterizes 
a grieving lover. In the disappointment of his own youthful love, 
Klopstock wrote to a friend, comparing his experience to that of 
Glover’s lovers, one of whom the latter poet compares to the 
“marble form”; and in another letter Klopstock asserts of himself: 
“Dass ich mir wie das marmorne Bild vorkomme.” He also uses 
the simile in the Messias and in several minor poems which belong 
to different stages of his development. The borrowed image, which 
is used each time with a peculiar significance like that in Leonidas, 
becomes for Klopstock a set poetic device.] 


20. “German Hymns in the Church Service before the Refor- 
mation.” By Professor Neil C. Brooks, of the University of Illinois. 
[See Modern Language Notes, April, 1910.] 


[It is known that, contrary to earlier opinions, German hymns 
were occasionally used in the church service before the Reformation. 
The extent of this usage, however, and the details regarding it are 
not well known. This paper gives a considerable number of specific 
cases found in liturgical manuscripts. The cases extend from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and are chiefly 
from the Easter ritual. The hymns mentioned by name are Christ 
ist erstanden, Also heilig ist dieser Tag, and Es freuen sich billig.} 


21. “Platonism in Spenser.” By Dr. Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr., 
of the William McKinley High School, St. Louis. 


[The object of the paper is to examine the writings of the Italian 
Platonists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and especially 
Bembo and Castiglione, and to trace their influence upon Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene and four Hymns. A side reference will be made to 
the writings of Sidney and other Elizabethan writers.] 


22. “The Diablerie in the Old French Mysteries.” By Professor 
David Hobart Carnahan, of the University of Illinois. [See The 
Romanic Review, 1, 149.] 
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{A comparison of the French “diablerie” with the German 
« Teufelscene,” and with the rédle of the Devil in the English miracle 
plays. The composition and language of the “ diablerie” is studied, 
its chronological development, function, and nature. The “ Teufel- 
scene” lacks the development of the “ diablerie,”’ is more serious in 
nature, and different in function. The rédle of the Devil in the 
miracle plays is of less comparative importance. A chronological 
development may be traced in the “ diableries,” and a logical se- 
quence found in their arrangement within the mystery.] 


23. “The Masque in Shakspere’s Plays.” By Professor John 
William Cunliffe, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[This paper endeavors to show that while the term “ masque” is 
used very loosely by Shaksperean critics, Shakspere himself uses it 
only in the strict sense defined by modern students of this form 
of court entertainment. It is suggested that for the sake of clear- 
ness the exacter usage should be followed in the criticism of 
Shakspere’s plays. ] 


24. “The Noun Stems in the Thidhrekssaga, Mb*.” By Pro- 
fessor George Tobias Flom, of the University of Illinois. [See The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1x, 1.] 


[The paper is a contribution to the study of the language of this 
very interesting Old Norwegian monument from the close of the 
thirteenth century. ] 


25. “ The Development of the Department of News in the Tatler.” 
By Professor Chester Noyes Greenough, of the University of Illinois. 


[The cause assigned by Macaulay, Forster, and others, for the dis- 
continuance of news in Steele’s Tatler is Steele’s loss of the gazatteer- 
ship. But this occurred some months after news had virtually 
ceased to appear in the Tatler. It seems fairly clear that news 
dropped out of the Tatler because (1) Addison, whose influence was 
on the increase, had from the first cared little or nothing for it; (2) 
the plan of having several departments gave place to the plan of 
having a single essay; (3) editorial comment on news superseded the 
chronicling of events; (4) advertisements, which rapidly increased, 
proved more profitable than news. ] 


26. “Writings by Charles Sealsfield, Recently Discovered and 
Recovered.” By Professor Otto Heller, of Washington University. 


[The paper will discuss, as the title indicates, some writings of 
Sealsfield that have recently been unearthed. These works must be 
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taken into account in any attempt to form a final opinion of Seals- 
field’s position in literature.] 


27. “The Contenz dow Monde, by Renaud d’Andon (13th cen- 
tury).” By Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of 
Chicago. 

[Attention was called to this unpublished poem by Ch. V. Lan- 
glois (La Vie en France au Moyen-Age, 1908). The title appears 
to mean, The World’s Law-suit, or The World on Trial. It is an 
unusually pungent satire on lawyers and on women, closing with 
the devout supplications usual in the dits of the period. There 
are ninety-three quatrains of monorimed alexandrines. Judging 
from the language, the poem belonge in the last third of the thir- 
teenth century. The author is otherwise unknown; Andon appears 
to be Andonville, in the GAtinais, not far from Pithiviers.] 


28. “The Need of a Critical Edition of Sedaine’s Le Philosophe 
sans le savoir.” By Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

[Existing editions, including so-called critical editions, show such 
wide variation that a truly careful and critical text seems needed. 
The claim of the two editions of Georges d’Heyili (1877 and 1880) 
to have faithfully used Sedaine’s manuscript is shaken by compar- 
ing each with the other and also with the manuscript. The inter- 
ference of the censor has also greatly complicated the promblem. 
As the play represents the highest development of the tragédie 
bourgeoise in the eighteenth century in France, it seems highly 
desirable to undertake an accurate and definite text based upon the 
original manuscript with the variants of the earlier editions. The 
writer is engaged upon such an edition.—A fifteen-minute summary.] 


29. “The Philosophy of Juan Valera.” By Mr. Arthur Leslie 
Owen, of the University of Illinois. 

[A consideration of the novels of Valera leads to the conclusion 
that his philosophy is a compound of mysticism and materialism, 
in which the latter predominates in spite of his inherited and 
acquired mystical tendencies. ] 


30. “The Irpino Dialect.” By Professor Alfonso de Salvio, of 
the Northwestern University. 


[1. Topographic discussion. 2. Phonology. 3. Specimens.] 


31. “Giosué Carducci.” By Dr. Attilio Filippo Sbedico, of the 
University of Illinois. 
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[A brief account of the life of Carducci. Carducci considered as 
politician and writer. Was Carducci a political turncoat? Car- 
ducci’s ideal. His work and influence. The return to classicism. |] 


32. “The That-Clause in the Authorized Version of the Bible.” 
By Professor Hubert Gibson Shearin, of the Transylvania University. 
[See Transylvania Studies in English, 1 (Lexington, Ky.), 1910.] 


[Every example, with noteworthy parallels from other transla- 
tions, is collected and arranged under the usual syntactical groups. 
Items of peculiar interest are perhaps: prolepsis—coalescence of 
clauses—the evolution of the “ would God that” exclamatory idiom 
—absolute clauses—the omission of that-—that as a compound rela- 
tive of person—he who, those who—but—that clauses—that as an 
equivalent of because, if, except when, and lest, in the second of 
two adverbial clauses of like function.] 


33. “Der guot frum Lutherisch pfaffen narr, 1521.” By Pro- 
fessor Ernst Voss, of the University of Wisconsin. [See Publications, 
xxv, 3.] 

{Panzer remarks concerning this pamphlet: “It is directed 
against the nobility for annexing ecclesiastical estates.” On the 
contrary, it advises the nobility to annex ecclesiastical estates as 
belonging to them, since they had been established by their fore- 
fathers. “The monks,” remarks the author, “have turned mer- 
chants, dishonorable salesmen of mercy, and their unjustly acquired 
riches should be taken from them, and the good and honorable 
merchants should be left undisturbed.” He further advises the 
monks to become pious hermits, and like St. John, live in the desert, 
leaving their cloisters to the impoverished knights. ] 


34. “Luther’s Eyn germon von der zerstoerung Jerusalem.” By 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the State University of Iowa. 


[The paper will attempt to show that this sermon, which is con- 
tained in a booklet (probably printed in 1525), in possession of the 
writer, is important in correcting certain dates.] 


35. “ Die Denkart Goethes und Kants,—ein Vergleich.” By Mr. 
Richard Wischkaemper, of the University of Minnesota. 


[Die Untersuchung will nachweisen, wie Goethe und Kant von 
verschiedenen Ausgangspunkten wesentlich denselben Gedankengang 
gehen und wesentlich zu derselben Weltanschauung gelangen. Goethes 
naturwissenschaftliche sowie Kants kritische Schriften kommen 
hierbei hauptsiichlich in Betracht.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 28, IN ITHaca, N. Y., 
AT THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


By M. D. Learnep. 


LINGUISTIC STUDY AND LITERARY CREATION, 


Language and Literature, which,—to borrow from an 
old tigure,—is language thinking or feeling, must ever be 
the greatest factor in civilization and the true index of 
a nation’s culture. The teachers of languages are the 
real builders of the thinking nation. The building process 
begins with the vernacular and culminates in the appro- 
priation and assimilation of the thought of other peoples 
and other times in the creation of a national literature. 
The study of the vernacular and of foreign tongues is one 
undivided process in the evolution of the highest forms 
of national life and cannot be separated in any adequate 
system of national education. The question of linguistic 
study is the most important subject before the American 
educator of to-day, and the strong competition between 
the technical sciences and liberal arts in our college eur- 
ricula is rapidly approaching a crisis much more serious 
than that of a quarter of a century ago between the 
modern and ancient languages in the German Realschulen 
and Gymnasien. The demand of the technicals with us 
threatens to eliminate all serious study of language, even 
of English, to make room for the encroaching technical 
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courses. The same spirit in reality prevails in our pro- 
fessional schools, the lawyer clamors for more law, the 
physician for more medicine, while the liberal arts are 
passed by as unnecessary and—what is to the technical 
mind far worse—unprofitable—all signs not the most 
promising for a great national culture or for a creative 
national literature. 

It is a vital question for us as teachers of modern 
languages, whether our national greatness shall go up in 
airships and build castles in the air to last for a day or 
record its life in imperishable forms of literature and 
art and take its part in this struggle between the material 
and the cultural forces in our intellectual life. 

America has kept in close touch with each step in the 
advance of linguistic science in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe and has ventured into new and unex- 
plored fields of linguistic inquiry. Our greatest efforts 
have been directed to pedagogical reform and the tra- 
ditional methods of German research. It was natural 
that the spirit of the young grammarians should dominate 
our activities in both of these fields. Modern language 
instruction was reorganized in secondary schools and col- 
leges and placed upon a sounder phonetic basis. New 
text-books were constructed to meet the new requirements 
and new texts edited for schools and colleges. On the 
other hand the Young Grammarian spirit of inquiry 
led to new researches in the various fields of philology, in 
phoneties and dialects as well as in the history of litera- 
ture, and stimulated the teacher to the habit and to the 
fashion of producing “something new.” Thus a new 
standard of qualifications was established. It was no 
longer enough that the teacher be a native German or 
Frenchman, but he must have a knowledge of English 
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as well, and be more than a shoemaker or a tailor with 
a foreign accent, he must have academic training and be 
able to carry on scientific research. This is an epochal 
advance for a single generation. 

But it must be admitted, in the face of these improve- 
meats in methods of teaching and successes in research, 
that our efforts have so far been confined for the greater 
part to what we may call the traditional craft of the 
philologist rather than directed toward the higher work 
of creation, that greatest problem of American civilization, 
the building of a national literature. 

The history of literature shows that the highest aim of 
linguistic study is to unlock the treasure houses of the 
thought and life of other peoples and appropriate the 
spirit, content, and form of other cultures in the creation 
of a new national literature, to open to the poet the great 
world of art of which he is a part and product, to emanci- 
pate the imagination from the narrow confines of native 
environment and quicken the national culture by the touch 
with the universal. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey are the product not of 
Athens or Sparta but of that earlier greater Greece which 
was not confined to ancient Hellas but extended its hori- 
zon into Asia Minor and toward the vast expanse of 
oriental culture, an anticipation of that greater Greece 
which was to reach out into the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, to the coasts of Italy and the Pillars of 
Hercules. What were Homer without Phrygia and 
Phenicia! The Pan-Grecian character of the Iliad 
with its wealth of dialectal forms bespeaks the universally 
national in the larger colonial spirit of that time. 

The great literary revivals of Western Europe began 
with the study of foreign tongues as the media of new 
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cultures. It was the study of Greek which gave to Roman 
literature its models and its rules of literary construction. 
The Greek colonist brought with him to the shores of 
Magna Grecia the life-giving culture of Hellas and Hel- 
lenized Asia Minor and Alexandria, out of which the 
schoolmaster of Tarentum, Titus Livius Andronicus, 
translated the Odyssey into the old Saturnian verse in 
order to win the interest of his public, and from which 
he translated and adapted his plays, establishing a tra- 
dition for the study of Greek, which was still fresh in 
the schooldays of Cicero and Horace. Ennius, the father 
of the Latin epic, knew Latin, Osean, and Greek and 
borrowed much from the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 
Even in the time of Lucullus and Cicero the Roman 
nobles wrote history in Greek. Horace studied the Alex- 
andrians and Ovid drew freely from the Greek masters. 
Plautus drew his chief plays from the New Comedy of 
the Greeks, Terence is said to have translated ninety 
Greek plays, and even old Cato condescended to learn 
Greek in his advanced years. 

The Hellenized culture and literature of Rome, even 
in the epoch of Rome’s humiliation, extended its sway 
over the victor and Latin reigned for a thousand years 
as the dominant speech of western Europe. In the tenth 
century it was the revival of the study of the Latin poets 
which gave birth to Ekkehard’s epic Waltharius manu- 
fortis in the monastery of St. Gall, to the dramas of 
Hroswitha, the Nun of Gandersheim, and later to the 
Hruodlieb, the first German novel, and to the FEchasis 
Captivi, the first of the German animal epics—all signifi- 
cant steps toward a national German literature. 

After the decline of Greek and Latin literature in 
Italy and Sicily, it was the foreign idiom of the Pro- 
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vence and Provencal minstrelsy which awakened Sicilian 
poetry into new life and brought forth the Sicilian school 
of poets under the patronage of the German Emperors. 
In like manner the langue d’Oc and the langue d’Oil 
brought the poetry of Provence and the north of France 
to the banks of the Rhine and the Danube and gave to 
Germany its golden epoch of the epic and the minnesong. 
Meanwhile the antique had but slumbered in Italy during 
the unfriendly reign of ecclesiastical dogma and monastic 
austerity. In the monastery the monk had kept alive 
his love for classie poetry and philosophy with their near- 
ness to the heart of nature and of man. A new fresh 
interest in nature and life finds expression in Dante’s Vita 
Nuova and Divina Commedia, in Petrarch’s Rime with 
the Odes to Laura; Boceaccio’s Amorosa Fiametta and 
Decamerone—a revival which in the case of Boccaccio was 
closely akin to the spirit of the antique Greek of which 
he was an ardent student. 

It was this early Italian renaissance, this new spring- 
time of the antique revival, that kindled in our Chaucer 
his love of nature and his sense of form during his three 
visits to Italy,—the first of them in the lifetime of 
Petrarch and Boccaecio,—and sent back to England the 
scions which bore the golden fruit of the Canterbury Tales. 

In the wake of this return to nature and revival of the 
Greek naiveté, the old Greek masters themselves were 
brought by Greek refugees even before the fall of Con- 
stantinople to “ Italy and the Lavinian shores.”” Gemis- 
thos Plethon (1355-1450) promulgated new revolutionary 
doctrines of social reform. Cardinal Besarion (1403- 
1472) expounded’ Platonic philosophy and revived the 
Platonic Academy, which served as the model for the 
learned academies of Italy and the western world. 
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Manuel Chrysoloras (¢. 1355-1415), the diplomatic sche- 
mer and preceptor of Leonardo Bruni, taught Greek in 
Florence, Vienna and Rome, translated Plato’s works into 
Latin and prepared the way for his fellow-countrymen 
of Hellas: Demetrius Chaleondyles (1421-1511) taken by 
Charles VIII to France; Janus Laskaris (1445-1535), and 
Markus Musurus (c. 1470-1515), both active in Italy, 
who after the fall of Constantinople were to inaugurate 
a new epoch of Greek study in Western Europe and 
quicken that love of Greek learning, which in the epoch 
of humanism and renaissance was to emancipate Europe 
from the bonds of medievalism. 

The appearance of Spanish influence in France during 
the great reckless reign of Francois I led to the study of 
Spanish and the translation of Spanish literature, especi- 
ally the Amadis of Gaul, at the instance of the French 
King, who had read this literature during his captivity 
in Madrid. It was not long till the Spanish novel in 
its picaresque type was making epoch in Germany, inau- 
gurating the first important period of the German novel. 

The revival of Greek and Latin study in Italy had been 
followed by a literary awakening in all the countries of 
Western Europe. The Pleiade in France culminated 
in the golden age of French literature in the reign of 
Louis XIV in the works of the classical school—Moliére, 
Racine, and the Corneilles. The study of the antique 
poetry became a necessity for the school of Ronsard. 
The language, form, and content of the odes of Pindar 
and Horace, the elegies of Tibullus, the erotics and bac- 
chantics of Anacreon, the Pluto of Aristophanes, Virgil’s 
story of Troy as reviewed in the Franciade, the odes 
of Petrarch, the dramas of Terence and Seneca as recast 
by Jodelle—all united in giving a new creative im- 
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petus to the poetry of France in the early sixteenth 
century. The Italian language furnished the fruitful 
drama, the Commedia dell’arte, which found great vogue 
on the cisalpine stage both in France and Germany. It 
was from Italy and the speech of Italy that the idyllic 
pastoral, that fruitful development of the poetry of Theo- 
critus in the period of the renaissance, came forth in new 
vigor in Tasso’s Aminta, Guarini’s Pastor Fido, Mon- 
temayor’s Diana (1560), and the French Astrée of Honoré 
d’Urfé, evoking imitation of the concetti in Surrey and 
Wyatt and in the Luphues of John Lyly (1580), the pas- 
toral romances, Sidney’s Arcadia (1590) and Spenser’s 
Faérie Queene (1590), preparing English speech for 
that highest form of artistic expression in the plays of 
Shakespeare. In the seventeenth century French lan- 
guage and French literature gained that preéminence 
which, culminating in the age of Louis XIV, made French 
the suecessor of Latin as an international language. 

The study of Latin and Greek furnished definite form 
for the new national literatures, which sprang up under 
the life-giving impulse of the renaissance. The great 
literary languages, Latin, Greek, Italian, and French 
awakened new literary activity in Holland, Germany 
and England. Opitz, like most of the great writers of 
Germany in the seventeenth century, made the “Grand 
Tour,” studied the speech of neighboring lands, and took 
a prominent part in the efforts to create a national lan- 
guage and literature for the Germans, by following the 
models of the antique and pseudo-antique classics. The 
poets of the second Silesian school, particularly Lohen- 
stein, imitated the style of the Marinistie school in Italy, 
which gave to German literary style that greatest of 
all expansive processes, the rhetorical flower of the con- 
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cetti, the stylistic magic underlying the master speech 
of Shakespeare. 

The French impulse, which in its early period had 
influenced Opitz and later attained its fullest power in 
the works of Moliére, Racine, and P. Corneille, became 
the classic ideal of Gottsched in his patriotic efforts to 
found a classic German drama and stage in an epoch 
when French was the language of the courts and men 
of letters alike. With the rise of German as a literary 
speech and the awakening of the national consciousness 
a new spirit entered German literature and with it a 
new cultural ideal. The fame of Britain’s poets and 
thinkers brought English literature and speech into the 
foreground of German thought, and the political coinci- 
dence of a German King on the English throne drew the 
two peoples into closer cultural contact. As English 
plays in Shakespeare’s time had reached the courts of 
German princes, so now a German chaplain officiated at 
the King’s chapel in London and the literature of Eng- 
land began to awaken new life in German literature. 

The English weeklies, English criticism, the English 
epic of Milton, English freethought, the English novel 
of Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne, the English 
satire of Swift; the English nature poetry of Thompson, 
the English drama of Otway and Lillo, the English 
ballad, and above all of the great Shakespeare all broke 
in upon the German literary consciousness with over- 
whelming power, and in conjunction with the closely 
related revolutionary doctrines of Rousseau brought 
forth the titanic period of German storm and stress 
and prepared the way for the classical period under the 
dominance of Goethe and Schiller. It was the study 
of English which gave to Lessing his penetrating insight 
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into the content of English literature and into the kin- 
ship of English and German culture and led him to see 
in Shakespeare not simply the “ English Moliére,” as 
Voltaire had called him, but rather the true interpreter 
of human character and the master of dramatic style. 
Goethe, the greatest German poet, owed his early in- 
spiration as stormer and stresser to this English impulse, 
and Schiller as a student had his life ambition kindled 
by the recital of a passage from Shakespeare. 

In tracing these familiar currents of foreign speech 
and thought in the formative processes of European 
literatures we have been reviewing the antecedents of 
American literature. We are the heirs of all these races 
and languages and literary traditions—of the oriental 
even, of the antique literatures of Hellas, Magna Grecia, 
Latium, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Holland, and 
England, not to mention those more remote races whose 
culture is now breaking upon our shores with every in- 
flowing wave of the Pacific, bringing to American civili- 
zation the greatest problems and the greatest possibilities 
in the history of the world. 

It is time to speak without apology of an American 
literature. There are still teachers of English in our 
colleges and universities, who teach American literature 
— if they teach it at all—as an appendix of English litera- 
ture, but even a superficial analysis will show that both 
the language and literature of America have irrevocably 
departed from British traditions and entered a stage of 
panethnie evolution which is unique in the history of 
nations. The languages of Europe, Asia, and Africa have 
erossed the ocean and taken new root in American soil. 
Here as nowhere else in the world the interaction of ethnic 
currents is evolving this ideal of a panethnie republic and 
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drawing into this stream of nationalization even the con- 
servative peoples of Europe and Asia. The cultural 
forces which produced the national literatures of Europe 
have met in one unifying process in American life. 

In the formative colonial period of the American nation 
the ethnic character was clearly impressed upon the in- 
stitutions and life of the several colonies. In Virginia 
and Massachusetts the two opposite types of English char- 
acters—the Cavalier and the Puritan—have left persist- 
ent traces to the present time. In New York, the Dutch 
was early supplanted by the modified type of New Eng- 
land, and later fused into a cosmopolitan complex, which 
in the city of New York seems more alien than American. 
In Pennsylvania the German character and speech still 
predominate in many localities, while the English, Welsh, 
and Irish Quaker, Dissenter, and Churehman are still 
potent forces in the commonwealth. In Louisiana the 
French character has developed in contact with the Ger- 
man and other race elements a new French American type 
—the so-called Créole. In the wider West there are still 
ethnie colonies and speech islands fairly distinct from 
their more English-American neighbors. But notwith- 
standing these ethnic eddies in the flux and flow of our 
complex national American culture, the traditions of 
American literature have not been determined, in the first 
instance, by these ethnic elements in our population, but 
rather by the dominant currents of thought in our in- 
tellectual life. We inherited through the militant might 
of the Puritan Fathers and even through the silent non- 
resisting Quaker the traditions of Puritan England—the 
austerities of culture, which were best expressed in the 
religious and theological strife of that time. These tradi- 
tions rested mainly upon the foundations of Latin and 
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Greek, particularly of Latin. It was but natural that 
the age which produced the Anglo-La‘in poet Milton 
should consider Latin as an essential in liberal education. 
So we took over the English ideal of the classical school 
in our American colleges of the earlier type. 

The revolution brought us into political and cultural 
sympathy with France, and we began to study French for 
its literature and art, while Italian was considered a 
desirable accomplishment in liberal education. Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Payne, and Thomas Jefferson drew 
deep from the wells of French culture. The doctrines of 

tousseau found an echo in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the spirit of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois is 
reflected in the American Constitution. America had pro- 
duced a considerable German literature before the Revolu- 
tion, and German found its way into the curricula of our 
older colleges before 1800, but French still remained to 
us as to the Englishman an important medium of Ger- 
man thought till the end of the eighteenth century. The 
nineteenth century is preéminently the epoch of German 
influence in America. The German impulse is by far 
the most significant of all the non-English ethnic forces 
in American life. It has given us a new ideal of scholar- 
ship, a new method of research, a new type of university, 
new forms of physical training, a new literary revival in 
the first great epoch of our national literature in the first 
half of the 19th century, a new historical method, new 
forms of music and art, new ideas of thrift and inventive 
enterprise, and new ideals in economic and social life. 

It is these cultural currents of American life which 
have determined the method and forms of our national 
education, while the elective affinities of our intellectual 
life have given direction to the evolution of our national 
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literature. They account for the presence of German and 
French as essentials in our schools and colleges and of 
Italian and Spanish as desirable elements in liberal edu- 
cation. 

The weakest point in American education to-day is the 
teaching of languages. The defect begins with English 
and continues through the whole range of ancient and 
modern languages from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity. The root of the evil lies in our general attitude 
of indifference towards the forms and use of language 
in America as contrasted with our attitude toward the 
so-called exact sciences. The necessity of exactness in 
mathematics, chemistry, physiology is accepted without 
question, and even in the classics the element of time is 
liberally conceded, while on the other hand the method of 
teaching English and modern languages is full of guesses, 
approximations, and inaccuracies. There is just as serious 
a need of precision in the pronunciation of a sound or 
sentence in English, French, or German, as there is of 
accuracy in solving a mathematic problem or performing 
a chemical experiment. The pity is, that there is not 
the same danger of losing a hand or an eye in the linguistic 
experiment! This indifference—let us call it slovenness— 
in speaking English pursues us into the foreign language 
classes. The result is that we are marked the world over 
as poor linguists with an insufferable Americanized ac- 
cent. 

What most Americans know even of English grammar 
and style is based upon the ancient classics. If Latin 
and Greek had done nothing else, they would be amply 
justified by the invaluable service they have rendered in 
teaching English. The great revivals in European liter- 
ature show that the ideal aim of linguistic study has been 
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mastery—ability to speak and write the language, to un- 
derstand the foreign literature and life. The Romans 
studied the Greek masters to acquire the style and tech- 
nique as well as the content, and many wrote in Greek. 
The study of Latin during the Middle Ages had the pur- 
pose of speaking and writing the language as a medium of 
scholastic intercourse. In the period of the reign of 
French speech in the courts of Europe the ability to 
speak and write French was the essential accomplishment 
of a gentleman. In the early days of the English and 
American colleges, Latin was a means of intercourse 
within the college walls. The practice of the ages has 
been to study living language as media of intercourse. 
Even in the wooden rules of Donatus in the Middle Ages 
and his successors in the period of humanism the in- 
struction was given in Latin; and the great end of all 
study—the mastery of the technique and content of the 
great masters—was the ever inspiring incentive to com- 
mand the language. In all these ages of the past the ver- 
nacular method has been pursued. How different from 
this ideal of a speaking command of the foreign idiom is 
our method of teaching French and German to college 
men! The supreme aim of the fitting school is to make 
the shortest cut to the college, if possible without even the 
essentials of the grammar. The best years of the college 
teaching are spent in making good what the fitting school 
has left undone. For the study of literature, its history 
and construction there is no time, and any deeper study of 
the value of the foreign literature as the stimulus to new 
literary creation in America is quite out of the reach of 
the college. And yet these golden college years are the 
vital period for the formation of the literary habits of 
those who are to produce our national literature. The 
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‘ woeful waste of time and energy in the teaching of lan- 
guages in our secondary schools is robbing the nation 
: of its literary birthright and demoralizing education into 
; a jumble of undigested and inaccurate information in 
language, science, and history, which unfits for the serious 
work of the college and the more serious work of literary 
and professional life. 

A crisis in the teaching of language in American 
schools is fast approaching. The curriculum of the college 
has so far encroached upon the fitting school as to put it 
out of efficient service, the demands of the technical sub- 
jects is fast pushing the study of the languages and liberal 
arts into the merest formal routine, with no idealism and 
no efficiency, with not so much as ability to read scientific 
works in French and German. Indeed there seems to 
be less real desire on the part of the technical men to-day 
than twenty years ago to read the newest results of science 
as soon as they appear in a foreign publication—another 
sign of the low ideal of our technical work. 

: It is time for teachers of modern languages and other 
humanities to cease petitioning and begin to make de- 
mands that must be heeded from the elementary school 
to the university. It must be understood that there are 
ideal educational interests even more essential to the 
nation’s progress and life than the art of building bridges, 
railroads, steamboats and airships—interests that pass 
down into the future as the means of the nation’s great- 
ness and cultural power. The mechanics of the Assvr- 
ians, Babylonians, and Egyptians are far less important 
for us than their creative thought and cultural life which 
have come down in their literature. It is the imperish- 
able literature and art and philosophy of Greece which 
secured to Hellas the foremost place in the civilization of 
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the antique world. It is time that Americans should 
recognize that these ideal intellectual processes alone make 
possible the mechanical triumphs of a nation. The high- 
est ideal of intellectual effort in any people is the creation 
of a national literature reflecting the life and times 
against the great background of human history—in a 
word, its life expressed in the forms of literary art. 

The foundations of this literary art rest upon an effici- 
ent study of foreign tongues and literatures in their re- 
lations to the growth of the national language and literary 
creation. The aims and methods of linguistic study must 
be revised—nay revolutionized—before modern languages 
will have their full value for us as Americans. Hitherto 
we have been misled to accept the grammatical or utili- 
tarian aim of modern language study in the schools, to 
admit that this study is but a dry, hollow, formal dis- 
cipline, giving at best ability to read the foreign tongue 
with a dictionary. But why should the American stu- 
dent of German read the plays of Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann, or even of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, or the 
novels of Alexis, Gutzkow, Spielhagen, Freytag, or Dahn ? 
The labor is great and the reward not apparent. The in- 
centive is wanting. The student thinks the subject un- 
essential to his lifework and therefore not worth the effort. 

It is necessary to awaken a new incentive for the study 
of modern languages, to open the eyes of the student and 
teacher alike to the necessity as well as the value of such 
study, not as a vague so-called “ culture study,” but as a 
potent formative factor in our national thought and liter- 
ature. Let the student see that here he will find the 
processes which gave form to the great masterpieces of 
French and German writers, and learn to adapt the methods 
of the master-poets to the changed conditions of American 
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life and art. Let him learn how with the warp of Hart- 
mann von Aue’s Armer Heinrich and the woof of Goethe’s 
Faust Longfellow created his Golden Legend, and how 
he might have constructed a far more effective drama had 
he understood more of the German dramatic technique of 
Goethe and Schiller. Let the American student learn 
what the quickening touch of German literature was to 
our first great literary revival in New England in the days 
of the Concord School and the Brook Farm, what German 
transcendentalism meant to Emerson and how much a 
more penetrating knowledge of that philosophy might have 
clarified and deepened the thinking of Emerson and given 
us perchance an American Kant. Let him learn that 
Edgar Allan Poe’s best efforts were inspired by the spirit 
which animated E. T. A. Hoffmann, and how much better 
the poet might have wrought had the spirit and methods 
of his predecessors been better understood. Let him see 
how Goethe found his way by toilsome study and ex- 
periment to the spirit and method adopted from the 
antique and was able to pen his immortal elegies without 
sacrificing the rythmie musie of his native speech, and 
how the same spirit found expression in Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. Let him follow the steep path by which 
Schiller climbed from the Réuber through the Greek 
dramatists and Kant to his Wallenstein, Braut von Messina, 
and Wilhelm Tell. Let him see how Lessing with master- 
hand in his most modern play, Minna von Barnhelm, kept 
close to the three unities of the antique, preserving natural- 
ness and dramatic interest. Let him learn the meaning 
of the terms naire and sentimental, antique and roman- 
tic and their significance in a modern poet like Walter 
Pater. Let him awake to the fact that he cannot know 
his own literature nor create new lasting forms of thought 
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without understanding the importance of these ethnic 
currents and their foreign literary technique in American 
culture and art. Then he will begin to think it worth 
while to strive for mastery in his study of the masters, 
to look into the constructive processes of German, French, 
and other modern literatures. He will do what Goethe 
did in that apparently aimless winter of 1771-1772 in 
Frankfort, when he was seeking mastery in his poetic tech- 
nique, when he was studying Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, 
Theocritus, Anacreon, and Pindar, and, as he reached the 
dithyrambie heights of Pindar’s Odes, exclaimed in the 
words of the Koran: “ Herr, mache mir Raum in meiner 
engen Brust!” Goethe had found what he was seeking 
—mastery, “ Meisterschaft, Virtuositit.”. To describe 
the struggle of his mind and feelings (o77@0s and 
mparriées) he employed this classie figure: “ Wenn du 
kiihn im Wagen stehst, und vier neue Pferde wild unor- 
dentlich sich an deinen Ziigeln bitumen, du ihre Kraft 
lenkst, den austretenden herbei-, den aufbiumenden hinab- 
peitschest und jagst und lenkst und wendest, peitschest, 
hiltst und wieder ausjagst bis alle sechzehn Fiisse in 
einem Takt ans Ziel tragen—das ist Meisterschaft.”’ 
Let the technical student learn how the mastery of Latin, 
Greek, and French gave to Alexander von Humboldt the 
deep penetrating spirit of philosophic inquiry and scien- 
tifie research which made possible his Kosmos. Let the 
living example of Montelius with his speaking and writing 
knowledge of a half dozen modern languages, to say noth- 
ing of the ancient tongues, kindle among us the unquench- 
able desire for linguistie mastery and living intercourse 
with the great contemporary masters in science, literature, 
and art. 

The time is ripe for a literary awakening. From the 
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Mediterranean to the Pacific literary creation is groping 
its way along the misty trails of confused technical 
traditions instead of rising on the pinions of originality 
to the clearer height of poetic inspiration. How like the 
epitome of the literary conditions of Germany, France, 
England, and America these words in which the Countess 
Pardo Bazan characterized the ‘‘ Contemporary Literature 
of Spain” : 

“There is no manner of doubt that at the present 
moment the literature of science has got a great impetus 
among us, while that of pure imagination is suffering 
from uncertainty and fatigue”... . 

“ Although more than 1000 theatrical pieces were pre- 
sented in Spain last year—flowers of a single day,—the 
publie—always the same—demands novelty. That being 
so, it cannot expect to have masterpieces.” 

There is an impression that poetry, being the product 
of the imagination—half truth from the mistland between 
science and myth (the child of mystery), has no place in 
our scientific age of positive truth. This is a widespread 
fallacy of our time. If we have no poetry, it is because 
we have no creative imagination or no knowledge of the 
laws of poetic creation under the new conditions. 

The truth of the positivist is after all but half-truth. 
The science of astronomy made an end of sun worship, 
but only opened a vista into a still deeper mystery behind 
the distant stars; chemistry banished alchemy with its 
vagaries, but with its sister physics is still busy with the 
mystery of transmuting matter under changed conditions; 
geology dispelled the theory of a literal creation in seven 
days, but left the great initial cause undiscovered ; phil- 
ology rejected the linguistic fatherhood of Hebrew, but 
the origin of language is as much a mystery to us as it was 
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to Herder; psychology and medicine exposed witchcraft, 
but the mystery of spiritualism in our day builds temples 
in which to worship, and telepathy and telegraphy seem 
magically akin. 

No, the conditions for poetry are as good as in the days 
of old Homer or John Milton. It is the seer who is want- 
ing, the seer who sees backwards and forwards and in the 
consciousness of his sight clothes his vision in eternal form. 

The uncertainty, already mentioned, is the curse of the 
literary creations of our time—a time void of criticism 
and knowledge of literary form, a time in which the 
ephemeral newspaper and the popular magazine—not the 
college teacher of language and literature—are the pre- 
ceptors of the novelist and the writer of verse. It is— 
to use the language of my native heath—a “ sorry sight ” 
to see the scores of young writers essaying to create a litera- 
ture for this great people, but ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of literary construction—novelists whose eyes are 
blank when the question of the relation of novel and short 
story is under discussivn ; dramatists who have never seen 
Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie or read Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s History of Dramatic Literature; poets who 
would balk at the study of Schiller’s Briefe iiber die wsti- 
tische Erziehung der Menschen or his essay Ueber naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung. 

The true aim of linguistic study is to inform, inspire, 
and adapt the technique of the masters to the literary con- 
ditions of our land and time for the creation of a lasting 
immortal literary form. To the teacher and student of 
modern languages upon whom this vision has broken in 
all its brightness, the linguistic dabblings of our schools 
ean be nothing short of educational sin. To the student 
with this vision of the literary poverty and possibilities 
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of his people the study of German and French are neces- 
sities of culture. He will insist upon a speaking knowl- 
edge of the foreign tongue from the first and whenever 
opportunity is offered. He will learn the forms and 
syntax not alone from the printed page but—what is 
ultimately the quickest and surest way—by speaking them 
—the living word. The words of the old German physi- 
cian to me thirty years ago, “ von Mund zu Mund,” will 
become the watchword. This must be the work of the 
secondary school and must have more time and better 
method. In the college the student will study the deeper 
and far more inspiring forms of literary composition, the 
genesis of the masterpieces of the great writers of German 
and French verse and prose, and appropriate them in 
enriching his knowledge of his own culture and literature, 
and perchance create an immortal work from the deeps 
of his own national life. 

With this vitalizing reform of our study of modern lan- 
guages, the noble work of research in our Universities 
will become correlated. We shall have but a step from 
the college class to the university seminars. Our research 
will not be content to follow foreign leads but will go 
down into the deeper study of tie genesis of American 
culture; scientific inquiry will become creative and the 
truth newly discovered, creative energy. We shall take 
our place in literature as we have in material progress, 
in the lead of the nations. Linguistic study will then 
lead to literary creation and rear a new race of poets who 
shall create a new Hellas in far-off Hesperia, a new Par- 
nassus for Greek and Barbarian, a new ars poetica 
Americana. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, Iowa City, 
AT THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CENTRAL DIVISION. 


By A. G. CANFIELD. 


COEDUCATION AND LITERATURE. 


Let me, by my very first words, relieve your minds of 
a possible dreadful suspicion and fear. I do not expect 
to impose that tax upon your patience that a full treat- 
ment of my subject, in all its aspects, would involve. 
The evening itself, to say nothing of your patience, would 
be all too short for that. And I do not forget that the 
occasion prescribes its limitations also. Tho we, as 
school men, can feel nothing foreign to our interest that 
has an intimate relation to the problems of our schools 
and to the ends that they serve, yet we are met here as 
modern language men—and women, I should be unpardon- 
ably forgetful of my theme not to add that—; students 
and teachers of modern languages and literatures. And, 
quite aside from such an impersonal recognition of what 
the occasion demands, it must needs be, from the very 
fact of my profession and its dominant interests, as a 
modern language man that I approach my theme. 

What I shall attempt then this evening is not so ntuch 
a discussion of the great question of coeducation, with 
reference to a criticism of its workings or its results, as an 
inquiry as to what, if any, suggestions the situation of 
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literary studies in coeducational institutions of higher 
education may have for us, the professional expounders 
and advocates of modern literature in them. It occurred 
to me that it would not be inappropriate to make this 
inquiry at a meeting of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association, since within the territory it repre- 
sents the institutions of higher education are, with very 
few exceptions, coeducational. 

No doubt the desire to avoid a too mouth-filling title 
has led to a somewhat oracular brevity. More than one 
of my colleagues, after reading the program, has asked 
me what I was going to talk abcut. ‘ Coeducation and 
Literature ” might suggest a survey of the modern fiction 
in which coeducation is exploited, for better, for worse ; 
or perhaps the potency of the fair coed as a muse to 
inspire the undergraduate lyric poet. Or one might pro- 
ceed from such a text to discuss the compromises, the re- 
ticences, the embarrassments, that the interpretation of 
great masterpieces of literature often presents in classes 
where young men and young women are found side by 
side, and which tend to limit the choice of works read 
and to leave the view of the content and significance of 
literature somewhat incomplete. Let me hasten to define 
my subject more precisely by saying that it is concerned 
with the distribution of literary studies between the sexes’ 
in coeducational institutions of higher education, and the 
possible influence of such distribution upon what we may 
conceive to be the tasks and the methods of the depart- 
ments of modern languages in those institutions. 

I must confess, however, that I could not help being 
solicited very persuasively by the larger aspects of the 
theme, as I have been considering it; and I cannot re- 
frain from suggesting in passing the deep interest there 
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might be in ascertaining the distribution of all studies 
between the sexes in coeducational institutions where 
there is a considerable freedom of election. President 
Butler is reported to have observed lately that the pro- 
grams of studies in the colleges for women are growing 
continually more like those in the men’s colleges, and the 
inference would lie near that the educational ideal for 
women was becoming more and more like that for men. 
But it is a conspicuous fact in coeducational institutions 
under the elective system that the proportion of the sexes 
is not at all the same in different kinds of subjects, but 
rather varies greatly, some subjects being taken almost 
wholly by men, and others being taken by a correspond- 
ingly large majority of women. That certain courses, if 
not certain kinds of courses, are overwhelmingly feminine, 
if judged by the sex of the students taking them, is so 
notorious among us as to be the not infrequent subject 
of jest. This seems to say that while there is a tendency 
to say theoretically, by programs of study, that the edu- 
cation of women and of men should follow the same line, 
there is a tendency among men and women seeking their 
education side by side, with full freedom of choice, to 
establish practically a difference between them. It would 
be an interesting discovery if it should turn out that our 
undergraduate youth, in our coeducational institutions, 
have been recognizing, practically, very different mascu- 
line and feminine ideals of culture while our programs 
of study have been seeking a single ideal for all, and that 
the difference between these ideals has been growing more 
distinct, if not further apart, in practice, while in theory, 
as expressed in our curricula, they have been coming 
nearer together or uniting in one. We should like to 
know, too, just what the differences are which separate 
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the masculine culture from the feminine, just what are 
the elements that enter into each, how far women, in 
entering the field of liberal education under the same con- 
ditions as men may have so taken possession of certain 
portions of it that the men are inclined to abandon them, 
and whether coeducation has been all unsuspectedly one 
of the influences making for that transformation of the 
ideal of masculine culture, or of culture generally, which 
is the subject of so much comment in this beginning of 
the 20th century. Of course I am using the word culture 
here in the large sense to stand for the total product of 
education, and not in the narrower and somewhat old- 
fashioned meaning according to which it designated a 
certain fine urbanity of mind that moves with ease and 
grace, and dwells with delight, in the society of the great 
creations of the human spirit. 

I turn aside, then, from these enticing questions to that 
which has a more direct and professional interest for us: 
What is the status of literary studies under coeducation ? 
How do the sexes distribute themselves in literary 
courses? I speak, naturally, of modern literatures, tho, 
to enable us to interpret the situation so far as modern 
languages are concerned we ought to know that of the 
classics, also, and I regret that I did not seek information 
in this direction as well. 

We need no statistics, I presume, to tell us that the lan- 
guages and literature are favorite studies for our young 
women. We should not be in danger of the mistaken 
reasoning of a certain librarian who concluded that women 
are much less honest than men. He based his judgment 
on his observation that there was a great deal of trouble 
about the books reserved for reference in the Shakespeare 
and the Faust courses. These books, available in only a 
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limited number of copies, would be hidden, instead of 
being returned to the desk, especially in the period just 
before examination. The culprit, when detected, would 
almost invariably prove to be a woman. But if the libra- 
rian had known the proportion of women to men in those 
courses he would have known that the reason why the 
women were guilty of so many more offences than the men 
was the same one that explains why white sheep yield so 
much more wool than black sheep—there are so many more 
of them. Visit any class room where a course in literature 
is being given and there will be found such a one-sided 
predominance of skirts over trousers that one fancies there 
must be some deeper connection between petticoats and 
poetry than that of an accidental alliteration. It makes 
no difference whether the writer under consideration be 
Chaucer or Goethe, Shakespeare of Verlaine, Spencer or 
Victor Hugo, Racine or Schiller, Browning or Bodmer 
or Beaudelaire, we find uniformly a little group of men 
on one side of the room and compact ranks of women on the 
other. This at least has been my personal observation, 
confirmed by conversations with my colleagues. But to 
make sure that I was not dealing with a merely local 
situation, or with personal impressions derived from strik- 
ing, but not necessarily representative, instances, I have 
collected information from six institutions, from widely 
different parts of our territory, that may be taken, I 
think, to show fairly what the facts of the case are in 
general. These institutions are Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio, and Wisconsin. They rep- 
resent over seven thousand undergraduate students pur- 
suing studies for the bachelor’s degree. The information 
asked for was as to the number of men and women taking 
courses in modern languages, separated according to de- 
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gree of advancement, and also those taking courses in 
English literature. The figures so gathered show con- 
clusively that the situation is substantially the same in all 
these institutions, with such variations as position and 
local conditions may explain. During the first two years 
of modern language study, a little longer in German, a 
little shorter in French, while, that is to say, the study 
is elementary and is directed towards the acquirement of 
a facility in the use of the language, primarily for read- 
ing, about the same proportion of men as of women choose 
them. With courses beyond that point, as the end of the 
study comes more and more to be the mastery and appre- 
ciation of the content, of the language as literature, the 
proportion shifts rapidly in favor of the women. 

To begin with French. In four of the six institutions 
named the variation between the proportion of men and 
that of women in the beginning secfions was not over one 
per cent. That is, if the number of men was fifteen per 
cent. of the total enrollment of men in the undergraduate 
department, the number of women was not under fourteen 
nor above sixteen per cent. of the total enrollment of 
women. The ratio of men to women in the classes in 
first year French was, in other words, the same as in the 
undergraduate department at large. In one of the in- 
stitutions the proportion of men was greater because men 
from some of the professional schools were enrolled in the 
undergraduate courses. In the classes of the second year 
the proportion shifts decidedly to the feminine side. The 
number of men is smaller than in the work of the first 
year, being in some cases less than one-third, and in no 
ease much more than one-half. The number of young 
women does not decrease, in four cases out of six; or falls 
off much less conspicuously, in the other two. In courses 
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beyond the second year, where the emphasis is placed for 
the first time on the content as literature, the number 
of men drops clear down towards the vanishing point, 
while that of women holds its own or increases, in every 
case but one. The result of this successive shifting of 
proportions is that in the courses dealing in French pri- 
marily with literature the total number of elections— 
not the number of students enrolled, which is certainly 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. smaller, many students 
electing two, or even more, courses—the total number of 
elections is from one-twelfth to one-fifth (in only one case 
more) of the number of men enrolled in the first year’s 
work, while among the women it is in one case greater, 
in three cases almost exactly the same, in the fifth case 
forty per cent., and in the sixth thirty. That is, in the 
institution where the fewest women take the literary 
courses in French their proportion is nearly twice as 
great as the proportion of men taking them where the 
number of men is the greatest. Men are accordingly in 
an immense minority in these courses, forming four per 
cent., or one man to twenty-four women where they are 
least well represented, and twenty-nine per cent., or one 
man to two and a half women, where they are most 
numerous. 

But you may think that French, after all, lies some- 
what under the suspicion of being a girl’s finishing 
subject, a mere accomplishment! Let us look at German. 
The figures here are somewhat less uniform, owing per- 
haps to the varying importance of the German element in 
the population in the different regions represented. In 
the first year the enrolment of men is slightly larger 
proportionately than that of women, but there is no great 
divergence, save in one case where a notable excess of men 
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seems accidental, as it is balanced very exactly by an equal 
excess of women in the second year’s work. The enrol- 
ment is smaller than that in first year French where 
German is well entrenched in the high schools, larger 
elsewhere. In the second year the proportion of men to 
women is not greatly disturbed, but there is a measure- 
able gain on the side of the women. In the courses be- 
yond the second year the gain is much more conspicuous. 
In only one case does the number of elections among the 
men equal the number of men enrolled in the second year 
courses, while that of the elections of women exceeds the 
number of women in the second year courses by from ten 
to two hundred per cent. Of the total number of elec- 
tions beyond the second year those of men form but 
thirty-eight per cent. where they are relatively most 
numerous, and it seems that in these cases the figures 
include a number of men from the professional schools 
enrolled in undergraduate courses; where they are fewest 
they form but seventeen per cent. of the whole. And in 
the cases where the statistics furnished me permitted the 
separation of the third year from the more advanced 
courses, a further shift of the proportions was observable 
as the courses became more specifically devoted to the 
study of the texts as literature. As has already been re- 
marked, the greater difficulty of German for the one 
learning to read it makes the period of elementary study 
longer for it than for French. While it will often happen 
that a student after one year of French will feel that he 
can manage to read it well enough for his probably limited 
purposes, he will hardly pass a similar judgment on his 
German before the end of the second year, and those who 
do not wish to stop short of a fairly fluent command of 
the modern languages for reading purposes will almost 
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as surely take a third year of German as a second year 
of French. The higher courses in German, beyond the 
third year, the courses in literature, seem then no less 
preponderatingly feminine than those in French. 

And how stands the matter with the literature of our 
vernacular tongue? Is it not perhaps the lingual facility 
of our sisters that leads them, by a native aptness for 
language study, to these foreign literatures? But the 
fact that in proportion as the part of language is less in 
these studies, and the part of literature is greater, the 
ratio of the number of women to that of men increases, 
forbids us judge so. And the figures for the enrolment in 
courses in English literature amply justify the inference. 
In them women form from fifty-nine per cent.—where 
the total enrolment of men is swollen by recruits from 
professional schools—to eighty-five per cent. And here 
again, where it is possible to separate elementary from 
advanced courses, the proportion is noticeably greater in 
the higher courses. If, for instance, in an institution 
where women form seventy-seven per cent. of the enrol- 
ment in courses in English literature, we eliminate the 
introductory outline course in the history of English 
literature, we find that in the remaining courses the 
women form eighty-three per cent. of the enrolment. 

It is sufficiently clear, it seems to me, that with regard 
to the distribution of literary studies between the sexes, 
the coeducational institutions show a considerable simi- 
larity. In all of them the women seem born to literature 
as the sparks fly upward. They outnumber the men from 
two to one to twenty-four to one. As an element of cul- 
ture, still in the large sense of that word, literature has 
a distinctly larger place in feminine esteem than in mas- 
culine. Indeed, it further appears by these figures that 
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the place it holds in masculine esteem is not only rela- 
tively small when compared with that given it by women, 
but also that absolutely the part accorded it is very slight. 
The number of men pursuing French beyond the second 
year is but about ten per cent. of all. The number pur- 
suing German beyond the third year is about the same. 
The number taking English literature, except the most 
elementary course, is sometimes as low as twenty-five per 
cent. The meaning of these facts would be different if 
there were large numbers, anything like a majority, of 
men, continuing as undergraduates the study of the 
classics, which in our old tradition of liberal culture 
formed the backbone of the humanistic discipline. But 
those numbers now, in the institutions being considered, 
are so small as not materially to affect the question. The 
total number of men, candidates for the bachelor’s degree 
in our departments of literature, science, and the arts, 
whose preparation for that degree involves no substantial 
literary culture, is certainly great, in some institutions 
approaching, if it does not exceed, fifty per cent. The 
number of women in a similar case does not exceed one 
per cent. 

I would not be understood as implying that there is 
nothing flattering to literature and to us who profession- 
ally expound it in this feminine preference and admira- 
tion. In certain moments, when I have pondered over 
these things and speculated on the hidden relationship 
between literature and the ladies, I have yielded to the 
insinuating voice of vanity, and have fancied that the 
disproportionate popularity of literature with the fair 
sex was the effect of personal advantages on the part of 
the teachers of literature. Perhaps we, in our indi- 
vidual qualities of mind, or of other kinds, make a special 
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appeal to the eternal feminine. That is a very flattering 
thought, certainly. Only we should have, in fairness, to 
account for the absence of men from our courses in a 
similar way, and admit that we, in our individual quali- 
ties, do not make any corresponding appeal to the mascu- 
line mind; and, with all deference to the ladies, my 
vanity has refused to be tickled by the thought of accept- 
ing that explanation. And on reflexion it does not seem 
possible that this explanation can be the true and sufficient 
one. The departments of language and literature have no 
monopoly of unmarried instructors. And it is against the 
whole theory of probabilities that so many men, selected by 
very different persons, at different times, on the basis of 
various recommendations, should all, uniformly, possess 
in such high degree the gift of appealing to the feminine 
mind, and lack in equal measure that of appealing to the 
masculine mind. We must, I think, accept the on the 
whole more comfortable explanation that it is the subject 
and not the instructor’s quality of mind that is the cause 
of the proportion of the sexes among our undergraduate 
students of literature. 

But tho this conviction is more comfortable than the 
other for us teachers of literature, it is far from recon- 
ciling us to the situation. It is only less unpleasant to 
us to know that the men find our subject unprofitable 
than to know that they find us unprofitable. This need 
not imply that we are insensible to the feminine prefer- 
ence, or that we underestimate the feminine mind, or 
that we give the masculine mind a higher rank. But 
being ourselves deeply persuaded of the real and impor- 
tant réle that literature plays among the real powers of 
our world, believing in its enormous practical efficiency 
for informing and inspiring life, we deem it a pity 
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that men, who still for some time, at least, in our social 
conditions, will do so large a part of the world’s work, 
should seem to pass it by, in the years when they are 
victualing themselves for the voyage, as something negli- 
gible and not worth while. Of course, I do not fail to 
recognize that there are other ways of expressing one’s 
vital interest in literature than by taking courses in 
Shakespeare or in Moliére or in Faust. I will even 
admit that there are better ways, and that the number 
of credits piled up in courses in literature is a very 
unsafe measure of one’s genuine love and appreciation 
of its great works. I confess to sharing something of the 
skepticism more or less frequently expressed as to the 
success of the effort to teach literature, if by that we 
mean teaching how really to appreciate it. For real 
appreciation there must be enjoyment, zest, a spontaneous 
delight ;—and there is something at once pathetic and 
grotesque in the laborious efforts made to communicate 
this by teaching or to appropriate it by study. It is 
like studying how to like olives. 

It is even maintained that the attempt to teach litera- 
ture in the schools is a fertile source of the distaste for 
reading so often encountered and so generally Jamented. 
It is quite conceivable. The enforced consumption of a 
daily ration of ice cream might be an ordeal that the 
most robust native appetite for that delicacy would not 
be able to withstand in the long run. But such con- 
siderations would not have so much force when applied 
in the region of the university, where on the whole men 
and women take what they like. And in any case it 
would take a prodigious ingenuity to make them throw 
any light both on the absence of the men from literary 
courses and on the abundant presence of the women. It 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that the one-sided distri- 
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bution of the sexes in the study of literature reflects a 
general impression that this study is especially appropriate 
for women and is correspondingly less appropriate for 
men. In the menu of university training, courses in 
literature are the bonbons and salted almonds—pleasant 
to nibble at, perhaps, but in no wise taking the place of 
a substantial and nourishing course, at least for the male 
stomach. 

We do not get away from this conclusion when we 
reflect on the part which the professional aim plays in 
determining the elections of our candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree. It is true beyond peradventure that 
the professional spirit dominates our undergraduate work 
for the bachelor’s degree. We administrators of depart- 
ments know that the feminine interest in literature is in 
the great majority of cases very intimately connected with 
interest in a teacher’s diploma. When I see before me 
the nineteen young women and the one sad young man who 
are following with me the fortunes of French literature 
in the seventeenth century, I realize perfectly that the 
interest of these young women in the subject is secondary 
to a desire for a recommendation to teach French, and 
that if some other course had been pointed out to them 
as more conducive to that devoutly wished for consumma- 
tion, most of them would not be studying the history of 
French literature, but would be found, with the same 
kind and degree of interest, in that other course. This 
does not mean that the young women do not really like 
the courses in literature. They do. But their liking is 
subordinated to professional ends, just as in case of the 
young man and his engineering, or his medicine, or his 
law. Our question is only carried back one step further, 
without encountering an essentially different answer. 
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Why do the girls choose to teach literature and languages ? 
why do the men not choose to teach them? Here we are 
brought face to face with the disproportionately large 
place that women have in the secondary schools of our 
country, which gives them an advantage over men in the 
competition for places that both are equally well fitted 
to fill. But this fact, tho we allow it great importance, 
does not afford us a satisfactory escape from our position. 
In this usual assignment of the teaching of languages 
and literatures in the secondary schools to women, is 
this notion that literature is in some way of the feminine 
gender in no way involved? On the whole these con- 
siderations do not much disturb our conviction that our 
undergraduates take the studies that they like and that 
seem to them likely to prove practically useful and profit- 
able—in other words, to be worth while. 

It is reflexions such as these that we university pur- 
veyors of tongues are forced to make when we contemplate 
our classes. And we cannot help asking ourselves whether 
the coeducational situation has anything to do with the 
relative disesteem in which men hold literature as an 
undergraduate study. When I look at the sad young 
man who is the sole representative of his sex in my 
course in the history of French literature, I wonder 
whether this spectacle, repeated with slight variations 
wherever there is a purely literary course, may not con- 
tribute to shape the opinion that literature is preéminently 
a study for girls, and tend to discourage some men who 
might not otherwise hold poetry quite unworthy of their 
thoughtful consideration. With the hope of getting some 
light on this question I asked for information, similar 
to that just presented, from an equal number of men’s 
universities and colleges. I received replies from Har- 
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vard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Williams, and Dartmouth. 
If coeducation has nothing to do with the case, the statis- 
ties from the coeducational institutions ought not to show 
any marked divergence from those of the men’s colleges. 

The answers to my inquiries allow no such unhesitating 
inference as those from the coeducational institutions. 
The difference in the matter of freedom of election, the 
large place still reserved in the one or the other of these 
institutions to the classics, which were left out of my 
inquiry, and other things still, like the different average 
social condition from which the students come, tend to 
make the figures ambiguous. But taking them as they 
stand, and making the allowances that seem called for, 
it appears that a decidedly smaller fraction of the men 
reach the bachelor’s degree without some prolonged contact 
with literature as an undergraduate study than is the case 
in the other group of institutions. Whether freely chosen 
or merely submitted to, the literary element, or the ele- 
ment of the humanities, has a larger place in the notion 
of culture dominating the men’s colleges than it has in 
the notion practically accepted by men in the coeduca- 
tional institutions. This is not yet saying that the prefer- 
ence of women turns away that of the men. There are 
many factors to the problem. But it looks that way. 
And this impression is confirmed by undergraduate testi- 
mony in at least one of the institutions named. A course 
that is known to be habitually chosen by a relatively large 
number of girls is quietly set down by the boys as a course 
to be avoided,and the word is passed along. When for 
any reason courses in literature come to be recognized 
favorites of women, that very fact rouses suspicion in 
the minds of the men. So that what at first oniy reveals 
the degree of discredit in which the humanities are held 
by many as a part of a man’s useful training for life 
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becomes in its turn a means of increasing that discredit. 
The large acceptance accorded these studies in the notion 
of culturg practically asserted by women seems to be tend- 
ing not to strengthen the position that they have in the 
notion of culture held by men, but to weaken and under- 
mine it. 

I have spoken as if it must be a matter of regret to us 
modern language men, not that literature is held in such 
high esteem by women as contributing to their preparation 
for the actual business of living, but that it is held in 
such low esteem by men. I believe that for most of us 
it is such a matter of regret. We should hardly have the 
same respect for our calling and the same zest in its pur- 
suit if we deemed our work to be mainly that of putting 
a tool in the student’s hand with which to work out the 
more quickly his professional success or his material 
prosperity. We do not think we are deaf to the claims 
of the new doctrine of education for efficiency, but we 
believe that efficiency relates to means rather than ends, 
and does not dispense us from considering the differing 
values of these. We refuse to understand efficiency as 
having to do exclusively with objects and purposes that 
concern our material comfort and convenience, or having 
more to do with them than with the creation, distribution, 
and enjoyment of ideal goods; as more concerned with the 
productions of nature than with the historic flowering and 
fruitage of the human spirit; as deeming rapid transit 
on this globe as immeasurably more important than free 
and sure movement in the world of ideas and imagination. 
An idea of efficiency is all too current that insists more 
on making a loud noise than on playing in time and tune; 
that would be satisfied by perpetually driving a hundred 
horse power automobile around a circular track at the 
rate of a mile a minute; that would be content to deflect 
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all the water of Niagara Falls to supply power to grind up 
our forests into paper for the Sunday editions of our 
newspapers. We are unwilling that such efficiency should 
be the measure of education. We have not yet surren- 
dered our old fashioned belief in eculture—culture in that 
narrower sense to which I have already referred. We 
cherish still, with Dean Briggs, a weakness for the Gentle- 
man and the Scholar of old times, and a belief that some- 
thing of his temper would not be out of place in our 
“ hustling, bustling, trust-making and trust-busting ” age, 
—and we are not sure, at first, at least, that the Lady 
and the Scholar will quite fill his place, or, at any rate, 
wholly prevent us from regretting his loss. 

If I am not wrong, if I am really voicing the feeling 
of most teachers of modern languages, it follows that, 
while we congratulate ourselves, as we are wont to do at 
these gatherings, on the manifold evidences of our Asso- 
ciation’s increasing prosperity and the continually widen- 
ing place of the modern languages in our schools, we ought 
still to ask ourselves whether they are yet occupying the 
place they ought to fill, whether they have to any consider- 
able degree succeeded to the place which the classics used 
to hold as the vehicle of a peculiarly humanizing culture. 
That the classics no longer hold it is beyond dispute, most 
of all-in our part of the country and in the type of insti- 
tution we mostly represent. It would seem that instead 
of the modern languages taking the vacant place, it has 
remained mainly unfilled, and that the masculine ideal of 
culture has largely rejected the element they offer. And 
while we recognize that many of the factors that hate 
contributed to this change are beyond our control, and 
that a return in the direction of the humanistic ideal, if 
it ever come, must depend on many other things than our 
zeal, yet that does not make our zeal vain, nor forbid us 
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to ask whether there is not something that we might 
profitably do. How far, if at all, has modern language 
teaching been at fault in failing to make the most of its 
opportunities? What may we teachers do more or better 
than we have done to gain for the humanities as repre- 
sented by literature a larger place in the notion of mascu- 
line culture? These are too large questions to be attacked 
at the end of a short address. We are well aware that 
criticism of our methods has by no means been wanting, 
and precisely in the last few years. The emphasis laid 
upon the doctor’s degree has been denounced as a poor 
guarantee that the candidate for an _ instructorship 
possesses those qualities that will make him a communica- 
tive and inspiring representative of literature as a means 
of culture. Our tendency, not unconnected with this 
matter of technical training, to deal with literature as a 
material for scholarship and science rather than as a 
nourishing food of intellectual and moral life, has been 
asserted and lamented by some of our own number. We 
recall the provoking—in the good sense no less than the 
bad—essays of our colleague Babbitt of Harvard. Our 
too general confusion of graduate and undergraduate work 
has been regretted, by none more keenly than by some of 
those who are, in a way, a party to it. The need of 
beginning the study of modern languages earlier, and of 
insisting that it be carried, for some one, at least, beyond 
the stage of smattering, by prolonged and consecutive 
study, thru six years or more, has often been proclaimed. 
I cannot, I say, enter upon the discussion of these criti- 
cisms and suggestions. But it is fair to believe that 
some of the difference of views among our counsellors 
comes from the obscurity and confusion of the field. I 
shall be content if I shall have contributed, in however 
small degree, to illumine and clarify the situation. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru the publication of the results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


Il. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
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member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguisht foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the 
Executive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


V. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. The 
Secretary shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publications 
of the Association and the preparation of the program of 
the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties 
assigned to it in Articles II, III, 1V, VII, and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
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be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistance 
as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications of the 
Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They shall 
form a standing committee of the Association, and may add 
to their number any other members interested in the same 
subject. 


Vil. 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a separate 
annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange with 
these members to form a Division, with power to call a 
meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall 
not at any time exceed three. The present Division is 
hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 
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3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- 
ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Association. 


VIII. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 
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Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., 34 W. 33d St., New York, 

Burnham, Josephine M., Instructor in English Composition, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. [Ridgeway, Wellesley, Mass.] 
Busey, Robert Oscar, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. [2050 Inka Ave.] 
Bush, Stephen Hayes, Professor of French, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 
Busse, Paul Gustav Adolf, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. [66 E. 14th Ave.] ee 
Butler, Pierce, Professor of English, Newcomb College, New Orleans. 
La, 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syra- 
euse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cady, Frank William, Assistant Professor of English, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt. 
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Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. [1104 Guadalupe St.] 

Camera, Amerigo Ulysses N., Instructor in French, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. [St. Nicholas Heights, 
138th St.] 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Princeton, N. J. 

Campbell, Charles Diven, Assistant Professor of German, Indiana 
University, Blomington, Ind. 

Campbell, James Andrew, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Campbell, Killis, Adjunct Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2301 Rio Grande St.] 

Campbell, Oscar James, Jr., Copenhagen, Denmark. [Danske Land- 
mandsbank. ] 

Campbell, T. M., Professor of German, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [105 
Mansfield St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University 
Ave.] 

Capen, Samuel Paul, Professor of Modern Languages, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Mlinois, Champaign, II. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Barrington, IIl.] 

Carpenter, Jennette, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. [412 
W. 8th St.] 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Col- 
umbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carr, Muriel Bothwell, Head of the Department of the English 
Language and Literature, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Carruth, William Herbert, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 

Carson, Luella Clay, President, Mills College, Mills College, Cal. 

Carteaux, Gustave A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Carter, Charles Henry, Associate Professor of English, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [214 Comstock Ave.] 

Cave, Charles E., Head of the Department of German, Idaho State 
Normal School, Albion, Idaho. 

Cerf, Barry, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Chamberlain, May, Instructor in the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [Station A.] 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Edith Beatrice, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [6153 
Lexington Ave.] 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of English, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St.] | 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Charles, Arthur M., Professor of German and French, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 

Chase, Frank Herbert, Professor of English Literature, Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis. {718 Church St.] 

Chase, Lewis Nathaniel, London, England. [54 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith Bridge.] 

Chatfield-Taylor, Hobart C., Lake Forest, Ill. 

Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Cheever, Louisa Sewall, Instructor in English, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. [Chapin House.] 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Italian, 
and Romanic Philology, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cherington, Frank Barnes, Instructor in English, University High 
School, Chicago, Il. 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St.] 

Chiles, James Alburn, Professor of Modern Languages, Southern 
University, Greensboro, Ala. 

Chinard, Gilbert, Instructor in French, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Professor of English Literature, Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Churchman, Philip Hudson, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. [21 Shirley St.] 

Claassen, Peter A., Professor of Modern Languages, Ohio University, 
Athens, O. 
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Clapp, John Mantel, Professor of English, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Clark, Eugene Francis, Assistant Professor of German, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Clark, Thatcher, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
School of Ethical Culture, New York, N. Y. 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric and Dean of Men, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Clarke, Charles Cameron, Jr., Professor of French, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [254 Bradley St.] 

Clary, S. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co. 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Clawson, William Hall, Lecturer in English, University College, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Clementine, Sister M., Teacher of English, Saint Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Clemons, William Harry, Reference Librarian, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cobb, Palmer, Associate Professor of German, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Cohen, Helen Louise, Teacher of English, Washington Irving High 
School, New York, N. Y. [38 W. 93rd St.] 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Cole, George Franklin, Teacher of Modern Languages, South High 
School, Worcester, Mass. [23 Gates St.] 

Colin, Mrs. Henriette Louise Thérése, Professor and Head of the 
Department of the French Language and Literature, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. [Box 11, College Hall.] 

Collings, Harry T., Instructor in German, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [641 Yale Station.] 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of German and Spanish, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Wyckoff, N. J.] 

Collins, Varnum Lansing, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 
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Colwell, William Arnold, Professor of French and German, Wofford 
College, Spartansburg, S. C. [489 E. Main St.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Conant, Martha Pike, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Condit, Lola M., Assistant Professor of German, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Conklin, Clara, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cool, Charles Dean, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1818 Madison St.] 

Cooper, Lane, Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cornell 
Heights. ] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Associate Professor of German, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Corbin, William Lee, Associate Professor of English, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. [68 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan 
St.] 

Cory, Herbert Ellsworth, Instructor in English, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [Faculty Club.] 

Coues, Robert Wheaton, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [10 Mason St.] 

Cox, Edward Godfrey, Instructor in English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cox, John Harrington, Professor of English Philology, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. [188 Spruce St.] 

Craig, Hardin, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. [52 University Place.] 

Crawford, Douglas Gordon, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. [5 Phillips Hall.] 

Crawford, James Pyle Wickersham, Instructor in Romanic Languages 
and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Dean and Professor of English Literature, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Critchlow, Frank Linley, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Croll, Morris Wiliam, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [53 Patton Hall.] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [24 Edgehill Road.] 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 
Hope St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Professor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. [743 Yale Station.] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [629 Colfax St.] 

Cushwa, Frank William, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Daland, Rev. William Clifton, President and Professor of English 
and Philosophy, Milton College, Milton, Rock Co., Wis. 
Dallam, Mary Therese, Teacher in English, Western High School, 

Baltimore, Md. [1318 Bolton St.] 
Damon, Lindsay Todd, Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
Daniels, Francis Potter, Professor of Romance Languages, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. [503 W. Wabash Ave.] 
Danton, George Henry, Professor of German, Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Dargan, Edwin Preston, Assistant Professor of French Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Darnall, Frank Mauzy, Professor of English, Southwestern Presby- 
terian University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidsen, Hermann Christian, Assistant Professor of German, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [1 East Ave.] 
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Davidson, Frederic Joseph Arthur, Associate Professor of Italian and 
Spanish, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [22 Madi- 
son Ave.] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Edward Ziegler, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [424 N. 34th St.] 
Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Western Reserve University, Cleveland O. [17 Somer- 

ton Road, Mayfield Heights.] 

De Haan, Fonger, Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Deister, John Louis, Professor of Romance Languages, State Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Delamarre, Louis, Instructor in French, College of the City of Ne 
York, New York, N. Y. [324 Highland Ave., Mt. Vernon, 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of English and Dean of the College 
of Arts, Philosophy, and Science, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Dey, Wiliam Morton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Junior Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dingus, Leonidas Reuben, Professor of Modern Languages, State 
Normal College, Florence, Ala. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [15 W. Gorham St.] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Instructor in French and German, Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La Grange, Ill. [4129 Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.] 

Douay, Gaston, Professor of French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis Henry, Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Professor of Romance Languages, College 
of the City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
N. Y. 
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Drummond, Robert Rutherford, Instructor in German, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. [36 3d St., Bangor, Me.] 

Diirst, Marie, Teacher of Modern Languages, Steele High School, 
Dayton, O. [152 Eagle St.] 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Dunn, Joseph, Professor of Celtic Languages and Lecturer in Ro- 
mance Languages, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Dye, Alexander Vincent, American Consul, Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 

van Dyke, Henry, Professor of English Literature, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Phi- 
lology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [224 S. 
43rd St.] 

Eaton, Horace A., Associate Professor of English, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. [607 Walnut Ave.] 

Eckelmann, Ernst Otto, Cambridge, Mass. [48 Irving St.] 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, John Robert, Junior Professor of French and Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eggert, Carl Edgar, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [930 Church St.] 

Eiserhardt, Ewald, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [378 Harvard St.] 

Elliott, George Roy, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [616 Lake St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St.] 

Erskine, John, Adjunct Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Evans, Marshall Blakemore, Associate Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court.] 

Evers, Helene M., Instructor in Romance Languages, Woman’s Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Ewart, Frank Carman, Professor of Romance Languages, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Fahnestock, Edith, Instructor in Romance Languages, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fairchild, Arthur Henry Rolph, Assistant Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. [708 Maryland Place.] 

Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., Washington Sq., New York, 
N. Y. 

Fairley, Barker, Lecturer in Modern Languages, University of Al- 
berta, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in the University Extension 
Teaching of the Romance Languages, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [Hartley Hall.] 

Farr, Hollon A., Assistant Professor of German, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Germanic Languages, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Faulkner, William Harrison, Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [Box 91, University, 
Va.) 

Faure, Maurice, Assistant in French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cornell 
Heights. 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Feise, K. W. R. Ernst, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [1715 Adams St.] 

Ferren, Harry M., Professor of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, President and Professor of English, Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Editor, D. Appleton & Co., 436 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Fife, Robert Herndon, Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 

wick, Me. 

Fiske, Christabel Forsyth, Instructor in English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, Assistant Professor of the Romance 
Languages, University of Illinois, Urbana, II]. 
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Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [112 E. 22nd St.] 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Professor of English Literature, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Flom, George Tobias, Assistant Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
[611 W. Green St.] 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [910 Olivia Place.] 

Fluegel, Ernst J., Assistant Professor of German, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [715 E. Buffale St.] 

Fogel, Edwin Miller, Instructor in German, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [Box 39, College Hall.] 

Fogg, Miller Moore, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, Daniel, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. [325 Sixth Ave., S. E.] 

Ford, J. D. M., Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [9 Riedesel Ave.] 

Ford, Joseph Sherman, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Fortier, Aleée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave.] 
Fortier, Edward J., Instructor in Romance Languages, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [430 W. 122d St.] 

Fossler, Laurence, Head Professor of the Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Professor of Romance Languages, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Lucien, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Fowler, Clarence Vernon, Newburgh, N. Y. [172 Grand St.] 

Fowler, Thomas Howard, Professor of German, Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y. 

Fowles, Oliver, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Fox, Charles Shattuck, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. [222 Wall St., 
Bethlehem. ] 
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Francke, Kuno, Professor of the History of German Culture and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [3 Berkeley Place.] 

Frank, Colman Dudley, Head Assistant in Romance Languages, De 
Witt Clinton High School, 59th St. and Tenth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Fraser, Margaret E. N., Dean of Women and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
[Hulings Hall.} 

Fraser, William Henry, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuentes, Ventura P., Assistant Professor of Spanish, College of the 
City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, 

Fuller, Harold DeWolf, The Nation, New York, N. Y. [P. O. Box 
794.] 

Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of English, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

Fulton, Maurice Garland, Professor of English, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Galpin, Stanley Leman, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gardiner, John Hayes, Gardiner, Me. 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [525 Locust Ave., German- 
town. ] 

Garver, Milton Stahl, Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [811 Yale Station.] 
Gauss, Christian, Professor of Modern Languages, Princeton Uni- 

versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St.] 

Gay, Luey Maria, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2328 Piedmont 
Ave.] 
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Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston Mass. [20 Fairmont St., Brookline, Mass. ] 

Geissendoerfer, John Theodore, New Memphis, III. 

Gerig, John Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Celtic Philology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Getz, Igerna Miriam, Instructor in German and English, Marshall- 
town High School, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Gildersleeve, Virginia Crocheron, Lecturer in English, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [28 W. 48th St.] 

Gill, John Glanville, Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glascock, Clyde Chew, Assistant Professor of German, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Gradu- 
ates’ Club]. 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early 
English Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
[254 E. 9th St.] 

Goad, Caroline M., Teacher of German and Dean, Wilson College for 
Women, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Goddard, Harold Clarke, Professor of English, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Goebel, Julius, Professor of German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Goettsch, Charles, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Goodnight, Scott Holland, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [619 Harrison St.] 

Gordon, Arthur, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. [604 E. Buffalo St.] 

Gould, Chester Nathan, Instructor in German and Scandinavian 
Literature, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Gould, William Elford, New York, N. Y. [58 E. 25th St.] 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1000 Ohio St.] 

Gray, Roland P., Professor of English, University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. 
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Greene, Ernest Roy, Instructor in Romance Languages, Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. [18 Prentiss St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 

Greenfield, Eric V., Instructor in German, Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind. [709 Kossuth St.] 

Greenlaw, Edwin Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [17 Lawrence Hall.] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, 558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Preceptor in English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall.] 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Gronow, Hans Ernst, Associate in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [146 Lawrence Hall.] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Wooster, Wooster, 0. 

Grummann, Paul H., Professor of Modern German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St.] 

Guérard, Albert Léon, Assistant Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Guerlac, Othon G., Assistant Professor of French, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [3 Fountain Place.] 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Guitner, Alma, Professor of German, Otterbein University, Wester- 
ville, O. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German and French, South Chicago 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, 


Chicago. ] 
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Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Hale, Wm. Gardner, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Hamilton, George Livingstone, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Ill. [1357 E. 57th St.] 

Hancock, Albert E., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Haney, John Louis, Professor of English Philology, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanford, James Holly, Assistant Professor of English, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 

Hardy, Ashley Kingley, Assistant Professor of German and Instruc- 
tor in Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Harris, Lancelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Harrison, Frederick B., Instructor in English, Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Assistant Professor of English, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 

Harry, Philip Warner, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Pa. [Oakland, Pittsburg.] 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christi- 
anity, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston 
Ave.] 
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Hart, James Morgan, Professor Emeritus of the English Language 
and Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Associate Professor of English Philology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave.] 

Hartmann, Jacob W., Tutor in German, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hastings, William Thomson, Instructor in English, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. [11% John St.] 

Hatcher, Orie Latham, Associate in Elizabethan Literature, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Instructor in English, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [183 King George St.] 
Hauhart, William F., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Haupt, Walter Clark, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hauschild, George William, Instructor in German, State University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Hausknecht, Emil, Professor at the University of Lausanne, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 

Haussmann, John Fred, Instructor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [1214 W. Johnson St.] 

Havens, Raymond Dexter, Instructor in English, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Head, Walter Dutton, Instructor in French, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Heiss, John, Assistant Profesosr of German, Purdue University, 
La Fayette, Ind. [403 University St.] 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Helmholtz-Phelan, Mrs. Anna Augusta, Instructor in English, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hempl, George, Professor of Germanic Philology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Hénin, Benjamin Louis, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
{115 Hartley Hall.] 

Henning, George Neely, Professor of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Herford, Charles Harold, Professor in the University of Manchester, 

Manchester, England. 
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Hermannson, Halldér, Curator of the Icelandic Collection, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Herrick, Asbury Haven, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [34 Maple Ave.] 

Hersey, Frank Wilson Cheney, Instructor in English, Harvard Uni- 

versity, Cambridge, Mass. [61 Oxford St.] 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Associate Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Heuser, Frederick W. J., Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N, Y. 

Hewett, Waterman Thomas, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Professor of German and French, State Nor- 
mal School, Kirksville, Mo. [1112 S. Florence Ave.] 

Hicks, Fred Cole, Professor of Modern Languages, Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, S. Dakota. 

Hill, Albert Ellsworth, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Hill, Raymond Thompson, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [120 Tyler 
Place.] 

Hinckley, Henry Barrett, Northampton, Mass. [P. O. Box 267.] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hochdérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [32 W. College Ave.] 

Hodder, Mrs. Alfred, Baltimore, Md. [33 E. Mt. Vernon Place.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander R., Professor of German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Associate Professor of Old French and 
Italian, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hollander, Lee M., Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Holzwarth, Charles Homer, Professor of Modern Languages, Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [911 
Walnut Ave.] 
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Hopkins, Annette Brown, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
[Beecher Hall] 

Hopkins, Edwin Mortimer, Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Horne, Charles F., Assistant Professor of English, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. [616 West 148th St.] 

Horning, Lewis Emerson, Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

House, Ralph Emerson, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, William Guild, Assistant Professor of German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [25 Conant Hall.] 

Howe, George Maxwell, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [1623 
N. Tejon St.] 

Howe, Malvina A., Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, 
Dayton, O. [513 W. Ist St.] 

Howe, Thomas Carr, President and Professor of Germanic Languages, 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 S. Audubon Road.1 

Howe, Will David, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Assistant Professor of English, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [940 Main St.] 

Hrbkova (Hrbek), Sarka, Head of the Department of Slavonic 
Languages and Literatures, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [Station A.] 
Hubbard, Frank Gaylord, Professor of the English Language, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [227 Langdon St.] 
Hughes, Mrs. Charlotte Condé, Director of French, Moffitt School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [20 North College Ave.] 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. [11424 Mayfield 
St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Percival, Assistant Professor of English, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
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Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 
Hyde, James Hazen, New York, N. Y. [11 E. 40th St.] 


Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Ilgen, Ernest, Associate Professor of German, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Imbert, Louis, Instructor in the University Extension Teaching of 
the Romance Languages, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. [510 W. 124th St.] 

Ingraham, Edgar Shugert, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Jackson, M. Katherine, London, Ky. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5411 Greenwood Ave.] 

Jessen, Karl Detlev, Professor of German Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, French Master, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Johnson, William Savage, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1108 Tennessee St.] 

Johnston, Oliver Martin, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, Johannes Benoni Eduard, Assistant Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, Brown University, Providence, 
R: I. [7 Barnes St.] 
Jones, Everett Starr, Head Master, Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 
Jones, Florence Nightingale, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [902 W. Oregon St.] 
Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Associate in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il]. [1010 W. Oregon St.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, III. 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English, Tufts College, Mass. 

Jordan, Daniel, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Lit 
erature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [Hatfield House.] 

Joynes, Edward S., Emeritus Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 

Julian, Arthur Nelson, Instructor in German and Greek, Elgin 
Academy, Elgin, Ill. [47 Julian St.] 


Kahn, J. Ottillie, Assistant Principal and Teacher of German, Cafion 
City High School, Cafion City, Col. [412 Greenwood Ave.] 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Keiller, Mabel M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Keith, Osear L., Professor of Modern Languages, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 
Kellogg, Robert James, Professor of Modern Languages, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. [1231 W. Macon St.] 
Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Kenyon, John Samuel, Professor and Head of the Department of 

English, Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. [70 Layman Ave.] 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Tutor in Germanic Languages and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [214 
Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.] 

Kerlin, Robert Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Virginia 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 

Kern, Alfred Allan, Professor of English, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Alberta, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 

Keyes, Charles Reuben, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Keys, David Reid, Associate Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Kind, John Louis, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [The Irving, Sterling Court.] 

King, James Percival, Assistant Professor of German, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kingsbury, Elizabeth, Teacher of German and Latin, Nebraska Nor- 
mal College, Wayne, Neb. 

Kirchner, Elida Caroline, Instructor in German, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. [1127 N. Grand Ave.] 
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Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Kittredge, Rupert E. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
{10A Conant Hall.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Klein, David, Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Knoepfler, John Baptist, Professor and Head of the Department of 
German and French, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Koehler, Hugo Wilhelm, Instructor in German, State University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [844 Emerald Ave.] 

Koller, Armin Hajman, Instructor in German, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [1105 W. Main St.] 

Krapp, George Philip, Professor of the English Language, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Krause, Car] Albert, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York, N. Y. [1280 Dean 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Modern Languages, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kruse, Henry Otto, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1538 Kentucky St.] 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinckrodt, Instructor in German, Vassar College. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhne, Julius W., Assistant Professor of Romanie Languages, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [505 University Place.] 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Associate in German, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. [Ellicott City, Md.] 


Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York, N. Y. [5 Maxwell Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.] 
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Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [244 Yale Station.] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian 
Philology, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 
Haste St.] 

Lange, Carl Frederick Augustus, Associate Professor of German, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Langley, Ernest F., Professor of French, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. [93 Upland Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. ] 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Laubscher, Gustav G., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Lavertu, Francis Louis, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Law, Robert A., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Lawrence, William Witherle, Associate Professor of English, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lecompte, Irville Charles, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [764 Yale Station.] 

Le Daum, Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. [6 New Hampshire 
Flats.] 

Le Due, Alma de L., Chicago, Ill. [4017 Lake Ave.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me. [24 Riverside St.] 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, 
Somerville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass.] 

Leonard, William Ellery, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [222 Langdon St.] 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Associate Professor of German, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1006 Nevada St.] 

Levi, Moritz, Professor of French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Lewars, Harold Steck, Assistant in English, Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Lewis, Charlton Miner, Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English and Dean of College 
Students, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Liberma, Marco F., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Instructor in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Holyoke House.] 

Lincoln, George Luther, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [44 Ware Hall.] 

Lindsay, George Clarence, Assistant in Spanish, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Livingston, Albert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
{126 Catherine St.] 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium [343 boulevard des Hospices.] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lomax, John Avery, Secretary of the Faculties, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Long, Orie William, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [63 
Oxford St.] 

Long, Perey Waldron, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Willard St.] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lorenz, Charlotte Marie, Instructor in German, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. [1021 W. 22d St.] 

Lotspeich, Claude M., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lovell, George Blakeman, Instructor in German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, New Haven, Conn. [Box 753, Yale Station.] 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Luebke, William Ferdinand, Fellow in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [1006 E. 54th St., Hyde Park.] 

Luquiens, Frederick Bliss, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [595 
Orange St.] 

Lustrat, Joseph, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
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Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Augustus Julian, Instructor in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, School of Music and Dramatic Art, Auditorium 
Building, Haywood St., Asheville, N. C. 

Lynch, Samuel Adams, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. [611 
W. 12th St.] 

Lyon, Charles Edward, Assistant Professor of German, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [18 Kingsbury St.] 


McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

McClelland, George William, Tutor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave.] 

MacCracken, Henry Noble, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [180 
East Rock Road.] 

MacDonald, Francis Charles, Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. [30 Mercer St.] 

MacDuffie, John, Principal of the MacDuffie School for Girls, Spring- 
field, Mass. [182 Central St.] 

Macintire, Elizabeth J. (Mrs. H. J.), Cambridge, Mass. [16 Carver 
St.] 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George Fitch, Professor of Romance Languages, Denison 
University, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Professor of English, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, 0. 

McLaughlin, William Aloysius, Instructor in French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [920 Monroe St.] 

McLean, Charlotte Frelinghuysen, Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
Til. 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Towa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, New York University, University Heights, New York, 

McMahon, Charles Omar, Teacher of Modern Languages, High School, 
Roanoke, Va. [412 3d St., S. W.] 
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MaeMinn, George R., Instructor in English, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Ia. 

Mallory, Herbert Samuel, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Maloubier, Eugéne F., Instructor in Romance Languages, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Manley, Edward, Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill. [6100 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Associate Professor of German, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor Emeritus of the English Language 
and of Comparative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Paris, France. [28 quai d’Orléans.] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Marin La Meslée, A., Teaching Fellew in French, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, President, New York Cotton Exchange, 

- New York, N. Y. 

Marsh, George Linneus Extension Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Marvin, Robert B., First Assistant in Modern Languages, Commer- 
cial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [826 Marey Ave.] 

Mason, James Frederick, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mathews, Charles Eugley, Instructor in French, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [24 Fairfax Hall.] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meier, Henry, Head of the Department of German, Director of the 
School of Modern Languages, State University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Meisnest, Frederick William, Professor of German, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. [4705 Sixteenth Ave., N. E.] 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Metzinger, Leon, Assistant in German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western 
"Reserve University, Cleveland O. [94 Glenpark Place.] 
Meyer, George Henry, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1104 W. 
Illinois St.] 

Miles, Louis Wardlaw, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Miller, George Morey, Associate Professor of English, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [The Abbotsford.] . 

Miller, Raymond Durbin, Instructor in English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [901 Virginia Ave.] 

Milwitzky, William, Instructor in French, Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Montgomery, Maud, Head of the Department of Languages, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex. [64 N. Locust St.] 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Moore, Clarence King, Professor of Romanic Languages, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moore, Olin Harris, Paris, France. [13 rue Nicolas Charlet.] 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Moore, Samuel, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [103 A 
Fayerweather St.] 

Morgan, Bayard Quincy, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [708 State St.] 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Morrison, Frederic William, Instructor in French and Spanish, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 

Morton, Edward Payson, Associate Professor of English, Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Moseley, Thomas Addis Emmet, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mosher, William Eugene, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, 139th St. and Convent Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Moyse, Charles Ebenezer, Vice-Principal, English Department, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

Mulfinger, George Abraham, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Murray, Alma Darst, Assistant Principal, Departments of Latin and 
English, Manilla High School, Manilla, Ta. 

Mutterer, Frederick Gilbert, Head of the Department of German, 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. [429 North 
Center St.] 

Myers, Clara Louise, Assistant Professor of English, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


Nadal, Thomas William, Dean and Professor of English, Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich. 

Nason, Arthur Huntington, Instructor in English, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Neidig, William J., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [435 Hawthorne Place. ] 

Neilson, William Allan, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [34 Kirkland St.] 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. 

Nettleton, George Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [12 
St. Ronan Terrace.] 

Neumann, Gustaf Julius, Professor of English, Wartburg College, 
Clinton, Ia. 
Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1015 Forest Court.] 
Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Romance Languages, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Newport, Mrs. Clara Price, Assistant Professor of German, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Newson, Henry Dorsey, President of the Newson Publishing Co., 18 
E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nichols, Charles Washburn, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O. 

Nicklas, Peter, Instructor in German, Barringer High School, New- 
ark, N. J. [257 Parker St.] 
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Nitze, William Albert, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Nix, Amalie Ida Frances, Teacher of German, Mechanic Arts High 
School, and President of the Pedagogical Society of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn. [715 Laurel Ave.] 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. [1110 West St.] 

yon Noé, Adolf Carl, Assistant Professor of German Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Noé, Rachel, Head of the French Department, Bayonne High School, 
Bayonne, N. J. [105 W. 8th St.] 

Nollen, John S., President, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College 
Place. ] 

Nykerk, John Bernard, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


Ogden, Phillip, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

O'Leary, Raphael Dorman, Associate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 W. California Ave.] 
Olmsted, Everett Ward, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University 
Ave.] 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. [10 Mercer St.] 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Junior Professor of German, Indiana Univer- 
city, Bloomington, Ind. [417 S. Fess Ave.] 

Otis, William Bradley, Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 
[504 W. 112th St.] 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Arthur Leslie, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [933 Vermont St.] 

Owen, Edward Thomas, Professor of French and Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [614 State St.] 
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Pace, Roy Bennett, Assistant Professor of English, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [Uni- 
versity Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [University Club.] 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [149 E. Rock 
Road. ] 

Palmer, Inez Ethel, Instructor in Latin, East Waterloo High School, 
Waterloo, Ia. [Station A.] 

Palmer, Philip Mason, Professor of German, Lehigh University, So. 
Bethlehem, Pa. [University Park.] 

Panaroni, Alfred G., Tutor in Romance Languages, College of the 
City of New York, St. Nicholas Terrace and 139th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Spring Lane.] 

Papot, Bénédict, Instructor in French, R. T. Crane Manual Training 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [507 S. Irving Ave.] 

Park, Clyde William, Instructor in English, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Patterson, Arthur Sayles, Professor of French, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [415 University Place.] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [65 Sparks St.] 

Paul, Harry G., Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Paul, Mrs. Sarah Woodman, Principal, Kent Place School, Summit, 
N. J. 

Payne, Leonidas Warren, Jr., Instructor in English, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [2104 Pearl St.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Professor Emeritus of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [Walling- 
ford, Pa.] 

Peck, Mary Gray, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [2412 Harriet Ave.] 
Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, North- 

ampton, Mass. [32 Crescent St.] 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature and 
Dean of the College, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Perrin, Ernest Noél, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Har- 
vard Union. ] 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Bos- 
ton University, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Perring, Roy Henderson, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia. [916 Sixth Ave.] : 

Perry, Bliss, Professor of English Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [5 Clement Circle.] 

Pettengill, Ray Waldron, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [23 Irving St.] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Phillips, Marvin William, Instructor in Modern Languages, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 

Pierce, Frederick Erastus, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [622 Wash- 
ington Ave., West Haven, Conn.] 

Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Poll, Max, Professor of German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Pope, Paul Russel, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cayuga Heights.] 

Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 

Potter, Frances Boardman Squire, Professor of English, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [2412 Harriet Ave.] 

Potter, Murray A., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass.] 

Pound, Louise, Associate Professor of English Literature, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1632 L St.] 

Pratt, Sarah M., Head of the English Department Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George Madison, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Acting Director, Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Putzker, Albin, Professor Emeritus of German Literature, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Pyre, James Francis Augustine, Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [625 Mendota Court.] 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Professor of English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Ramsay, Robert Lee, Instructor in English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. [Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.] 

Rand, Albert Edward, Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [33 Lexington Ave.] 

Rankin, James Walter, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [1000 University Ave.] 

Ransmeier, John Christian, Assistant Professor of German, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

Raschen, John Frederick Lewis, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and their Literature, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Rau, Charlotte, Teacher of German, Bradford Academy, Bradford, 
Mass. 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Biltmore, N. C. 

Reed, Albert Granberry, Professor of English Literature, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 

Reed, Frank Otis, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [401 Wisconsin Ave.] 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reichmann, Charlotte Louise, Instructor in German, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [2 River Terrace.] 

Reinhard, Eugen, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [652 E. Gorham St.] 

Remy, Alfred, Instructor in Modern Languages, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Bronx Manor Park, Yonkers, N. Y.] 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Adjunct Professor of Germanic Phi- 
lology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rendtorff, Karl G., Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1130 Bryant St.] 
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Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4408 
Chestnut St.J 

Rice, Carl Cosmo, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. [418 B. St.] 

Rice, John Pierrepont, Instructor in Romance Languages, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Richards, Alfred Ernest, Instructor in German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Riethmiiller, Richard H., Lecturer on German Literature, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ristine, Frank Humphrey, Associate Professor of English, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Robbins, Frederick Oscar, Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [215 Livingston 
St.] 

Robertson, James Alexander, Superintendent, Philippines Library, 
Manila, P. I. 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park.] 

Robinson, Grace Louise, Head of the Department of German, Mary- 
land College for Women, Lutherville, Md. 

Rockwell, Leo L., Instructor in German, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Rockwood, Robert Everett, Master of Modern Languages, Lake For- 
est Academy, Lake Forest, II. 

Roedder, Edwin Carl, Associate Professor of German Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1627 Jefferson St.] 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Roulston, Robert Bruce, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. [1502 Madison Ave.] 

Rourke, Constance Mayfieid, Instructor in English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Routh, James E., Adjunct Professor of English, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Roux, Louis Alexandre, Master in French and Latin, Newark Acad- 
emy, Newark, N. J. [544 High St.] 

Royster, James Finch, Professor of English, University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Rudy, Abraham, Head of Modern Language Department, College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Raleigh, N. C. 

Rumsey, Olive, Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Head Mistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Sachs, Julius, Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

de Salvio, Alfonso, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il]. [2019 Orrington Ave.] 

Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Senderson, Robert Louis, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Sandison, Helen Estabrook, European Fellow in English, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [American Express Co., 5 Hay- 
market, Pall Mall, London.] 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [7 Lowell 
St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Sbedico, Attilio Filippo, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [905 W. Illinois St.] 
Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature and Head of the 
Department of English, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. | 

Schevill, Rudolph, Assistant Professor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte 
Ave.] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate Professor of French Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlatter, Edward Bunker, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1619 
Jefferson St.] 

Schlenker, Carl, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [514 Eleventh Ave., S. E.] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Head of the German Department, Miss 
Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [631 Montgomery Ave.] 

Schmidt, Meta, Scholar in German, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. [116 N. 2c St., Marshalltown, Ia.] 
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Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O. [514 N. Wittenberg Ave.] 
Schofield, William Henry, Professor of Comparative Literature, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [101 Brattle St.] 
Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [917 Forest Ave.] 

Schreiber, Carl F., Instructor in German, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. [University Heights, Box 106.] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Editor, Yonkers, N. Y. [49 Arthur 
St.] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1351 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of English and Modern Lan- 
guages, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 
Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Seiberth, Philipp, Assistant Professor of German, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [229 Jefferson Ave.] 

Severy, Ernest E., Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I. 

Seymour, Arthur Romeyn, Associate in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Il]. [909 Nevada St.] 

Seymour, Clara Gertrude, Chicago, Ill. [6054 Monroe Ave.] 

Shackford, Martha Hale, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 

Shanks, Lewis Piaget, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate Professor of Italian, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of English Philo'ogy, Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ky. 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Sherman, Stuart Pratt, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Sherzer, Jane, President and Professor of English, The Oxford 
College for Women, Oxford, O. 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Professor of German Philology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shute, Henry Martin, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Sibley, Robert Pelton, Instructor in English, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Sicard, Ernest, Instructor in French, Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [5426 Lexington Ave.] 

Sievers, John Frederick, Austin Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [43 Conant Hall.] 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox 
College, Galesburg, IIl. 

Simonton, James Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sleane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Smart, Walter Kay, Associate Professor of English, Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. [1122 E. 54th Place.] 

Smith, Charles Alphonso, Professor of English, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Smith, Edward Laurence, Professor of Modern Languages, Delaware 
College, Newark, Del. 

Smith, Florence Mary, New York, N. Y. [418 W. 118th St.] 

Smith, Frank Clifton, Gurleyville, Conn. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [15 Prospect Ave.] 

Smith, Reed, Acting Professor of English, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. C. [1400 Washington St.] 

Smith, Winifred, Meadville, Pa. [608 Chestnut St.] 

Smyser, William Emory, Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O. 
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Snavely, Guy Everett, Professor of French and Registrar, Alleghany 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

Snow, William Brackett, Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Spaeth, J. Duncan, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Spaeth, Sigmund G., Head of the Department of English, Asheville 
School, Asheville, N. C. 

Spalding, Mary Caroline, Instructor in English, Misses Shipley’s 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [Rockefeller Hall, Bryn Mawr 
College. ] 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment in the High and Manual Training Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [2015 Hillyer Place, N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of the Department of German, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. [120 E. 86th St.] 

Spiers, Alexander Guy Holborn, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Spingarn, Joel Elias, Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [9 W. 73d St.] 

Stathers, Madison, Professor of Romance Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 

Steeves, Harrison Ross, Tutor in English, Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y. [596 Riverside Drive.] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave.] 

Stern, Leo, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. [City Hall.] 

Stevens, Alice Porter, Associate Professor of German, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Assistant Professor of German, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stewart, William Kilborne, Assistant Professor of German, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. [22 W. 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Assistant Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Stowell, William Averill, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Strauss, Louis A., Junior Professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave.] 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Strunk, William, Jr., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stuart, Donald Clive, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [Western Way.] 

Sturgis, Cony, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [404 Stewart Ave.] 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Assistant Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [924 Louisiana 
St.] 

Sutton, S. Helena, Principal, Haverford Friends’ School, Haverford, 
Pa. [Bryn Mawr, Pa.] 

van Sweringen, Grace Fleming, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. [Hotel 
Boulderado. ] 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor of English and Director of Tech- 
nical Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Professor of English and Political Sciences, 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. 


Tatlock, John Strong Perry, Junior Professor of English, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Taylor, Joseph Russell, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Taylor, Marion Lee, Head of the German Department, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, O. 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Telleen, John Martin, Assistant Professor of English, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 
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Terracher, Adolphe Louis, Associate Professor of French Literature, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Harvey Waterman, Preceptor in German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Junior Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [735 S. 12th St.] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, Daniel Lindsey, Professor of English, Central University, 
Danville, Ky. 

Thomas, Joseph Morris, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas, May, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. [1731 Summit St.] 

Thompson, Elbert N. S., Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [121 N. Van 
Buren St.] 

Thompson, Garrett William, Professor of German, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Thompson, Guy Andrew, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Thorstenberg, Edward, Instructor in German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Thurber, Edward Allen, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. [387 EL. 11th St.] 

Tilley, Morris Palmer, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1015 Ferdon Road.] 

Tinker, Chauncey B., Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [38 Vanderbilt Hall.] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, Lecturer in English, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. [1316 Keiser Ave.] 

Titsworth, Paul E., Professor of Modern Languages, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y. 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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Tombo, Rudolf, Jr., Alumni Secretary and Adjunct Professor of the 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Instructor in German, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
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Translated by FREEMAN M. JossELYN, recently Professor of Romance 
Languages in Boston University. 


Price $1.25 


A consistent and coherent interpretation -* Dante’s great poem by 
one of the leading Dantologists of Itag_. The exposition of the 
various senses in which the poem should be taken is upon the 
source from which Dante himself derived much of his thought—the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

Tables and drawings are inserted where necessary for a careful 
understanding of the text, also a carefully compiled bibliography. 
The translation has been done in consultation with the author and 
has been carefully revised by him. 
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The desirability of anthologies for class instruction is recognized. 
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three centuries of French literature. Biographical sketches and any 
necessary explanatory notes give the historical setting and other 
interesting information. 
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literatures. The volumes are of the highest editorial scholarship, 
attractive in form, and moderate in price. New books are con- 
stantly being added to the series. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 


FLAMINI'S 
; THE STUDY OF THE DIVINE COMEDY; 


NEW BOOKS 


Branner’s Brief Portuguese Grammar. 
By Joun C. Branner, Professor in Stanford University. xii+ 216 


pp- 12mo. $1.25. 
Crawford’s Spanish Composition. 


By J. P. WickersHamM CrAwForD, Instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. iv+ 127 pp. i6mo. 75 cents. 


Lambert’s Handbook of German Idioms. 
By M. B. Lambert, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 


iii+ 100 pp. 12mo. 40 cents. 


Lessing’s Laokoon. 
Selections edited with introduction and notes by W. G. Howarp, 


Instructor in Harvard University. clxviii+-470 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 


Fulda’s Der Dummkopf. 
Edited with introduction and notes by W. K. Stewart, Assistant 


Professor in Dartmouth College. vii-+-179 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Storm’s Auf der Universitat. 
Edited with introduction notes and vocabulary by Ropert N. 
Corwin, Professor of German in the Sheffield Scientific School of 


Yale. x+198 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta. 
Edited with introduction and notes by S. W. Cuttine, Professor in 
the University of Chicago, and A. C. von Nog, Assistant Professor in 


thesame. xv-+105 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 
Ludwig Der Erbforster. 


Edited with introduction and notes by M. C. Stewart, Instructor in 
Harvard University. xlviii+ 159 pp. 16mo. 50 cents. 


German Poems for Memorizing. New Edition. 


With vocabulary by Oscark BuRKHARD, Assistant Professor in the 
University of Minnesota. vii-+124 pp. 12mo. 35 cents. 


Henry Holt and Company 


34 West 33d St., New York 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Weill. Historical French Reader - - = $0.40 
B ee, WEILL, Instructor in French, College of the City of New 
r 

Thirty selections for second year reading, each a complete episode, from 
Martin, Jullian, Froissart, France, Michelet, de Barante, Hugo, Mignet, 
Fénelon, Tallemant des Réaux, Taine, Hamilton, Normand, Saint-Simon, 
Rousseau, de Staal, Voltaire, Marmontel, Moreau, Lamartine, Thiers, 
Marbot, Mérimée, Sarcey, and Loti. The original text has been preserved 
as far as possible ; but the abridgment of the Chanson de Roland and the 
selections from Froissart have been rewritten in modern French, and the 
text has been shortened, especially in the first half of the book. There are 
included illustrations, notes, composition exercises, questions in French, 

and a vocabulary. 


Schrakamp. Ernstes and Heiteres « 
By JoseFA SCHRAKAMP. 

A collection of short stories for the first and second years of German. 
The stories are selected from the works of modern writers—Baumbach, 
Bliithgen, Ebner-Eschenbach, Eschstruth, Frapan, Frommel, Heims, 
Rosegger, Trojan, and Werner—and most of them have not before been 
edited for school use. They include several sketches in lighter vein, which, 
with the freshness of the material, insure the sustained interest of the 
student. Notes and a full vocabulary accompany the text. 


Francois. Easy Standard French . - $0.40 
By Victor E. Franogors, Associate Professor of Seis College of 
the City of New York. 

Thirty stories, for second year reading, each complete in itself and _pre- 
faced by a short biography of the author. The selections, typical of the 
best French prose, are grou by centuries. The authors represented are 
Racine, Mme. de Sévigné, Moliére, Lesage, Saint-Pierre, Beaumarchais, 
Chateaubriand, Hugo, Sand, Erckmann-Chatrian, Daudet, Coppée, France, 
Maupassant, La Fontaine, Bossuet, La Bruyére, Fénelon, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Mme. de Staél, Lamartine, Cousin, Balzac, Legouvé, Mérimée, 
Flaubert, About, Loti and Marguerite. The selections offer the greatest 
possible variety of subject and style, and are full of action and interest. 


Guerber. Joan of Arc—French Composition - $0.30 
By H. A. GUERBER. 

This French Prose Composition is based on the principle that the best 
work can be done through the use of material that is in itself interesting 
and consecutive. The present account of the life and exploits of Joan of 
Arc is written in an agreeable style, adapted to the purpose in view ; and is 
provided with copious footnotes indicating by rearrangement of the English 
words the equivalent French construction. For the convenience of 
students of different grades of advancement, a full vocabulary is appended. 


Complete Modern Language Catalogue Sent 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


: In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. Hanover Street 


>> PRINTERS OF 
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NEW BOOKS. 


GERMAN. 


Fraser and Van der Smissen’s German Grammar. 
By W. H. Fraser, joint author of Fraser and Squair’s French 
Grammar, and Professor W. H. Van DER SmissEN of the University 


of Toronto. $1.10 

A ted edi ith and by 
n Re. ustra ition wi notes, exercises, ve 

F. Betz, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. cents, 


Spyri: es weapon Grossmutter Lehre bewirkt. 
Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Professor 8. T. - 
Barrows, Ohio State University. 25 cents, 


FRENCH. 
Perfect French Possible. 
Some Essential and ge mos Helps to French Pronunciation and 
Rhythm, by Mary H. Know1es and Mile. Favarp, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago. 35 cents. 
— Mile de la Seigliére. 
A new edition with vocabulary by the editor, F. M. Warren, Yale 
University. 40 cents. 
Maistre: La Jeune Siberienne. 
Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by C. Fontaine, Colum- 
bia University. 30 cents. 
Dumas: Les Trois Mousquetaires. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by I. H. B. Sanit William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. 45 cents. 
Balzac: Le Curé de Tours. 
An entirely new edition with notes and vocabulary by O. B. SupEr, 
Dickinson College. 30 cents, 
SPANISH. 


Spanish Short Stories. 
Selected and edited with notes and vocabulary > Se E. C. Hrrts (joint 
author of Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar) and Louise REINHARDT, 
Colorado Springs High School. $1.00 


ENGLISH, 
An Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 
By Witt1am Henry Hvupson, University of London. 
A presentation of basal principles and their —— to the study of 
poetry, fiction, the drama, and criticism. Cloth, 432 pages. $1.25 


_ A Study Book in English Literature. 


By ExizasetH R. Hooker, sometime instructor in Vassar College. 
Covers the period from Chaucer to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Topics for study, suggestions as to methods of work, essay subjects, 
dramatization, special reports, etc., make the book invaluable. Ample 
bibliographies and po an st are supplied. Cloth, 324 pages. $1.00 
The Belles-Lettres Series, 
Forty volumes now ready. Send for list. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, shall 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
or read in full. The synopses of accepted papers are to be printed on the pro- 
gram. 
3.. The Secretary shall select the program from the papers thus offered, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
In general not more than an hour.and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
_ of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 

4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its merits as 
a contribution to science, without regard to the form in which it has been pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

5. Charges exceeding an average of forty-five cents per galley of the first 
proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
Publications shall be paid by the authors incurring them. — 
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. ; OFFICERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION oF. 
FOR THE YEAR 1910. 
| 
President, BRANDER MatruEws, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Be 
Secretary, C. H. GRraxpeEnt, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
| Treasurer, Howarp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Joun W. Cunirre, Universily of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
D.M. Forp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 
Apert B. Faust, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Chairman, LAURENCE Fossten, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Arche Fortier, Tulane University of Lowisiana, Now Orleans, La. 
-Omartes Harris, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; O. 
Grorcr Hemet, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Jouw M. Manzx, University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 
ty Lewis F. Morr, College of the Oity of New York, New York, N. Y. oP 
j C. Saurra, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
GH, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
-CHARLEs Burpy Wuison, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Tuomas, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
James W. Bricut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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